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THE MAN IN 


EFORE marriage shall have destroyed 
Mr. Harry Lehr’s nice sense of dis- 
crimination and _ self-judgment it 

might be well to put on record one of Mr. 
Lehr’s past modesties of expression. 

A few weeks before Mr. Lehr’s wedding a 
Teporter called on him at the Waldorf in 
the reportorial line, and all proper apol- 
ogy was made by the reporter for living. 
This was necessarily done through the of- 
fice on the occasion of the first call, since 
Mr. Lehr sent word that he was “ taking a 
bath.” The following day the reporter 
called again, and Mr. Lehr was still taking 
a bath. This ablutionary continuous per- 
formance was booked for four days appar- 
ently, and only terminated on the fifth day 
after the reporter had waited upon the 
much-washed Mr. Lehr for three hours by 
the Waldorf clock. 

Mr. Lehr then appeared resplendent in 
lavender neck fixings and a pink shirt 
front. In a stentorian voice he inquired: 
“What's wanting?’’ The reporter stated 
the purpose of the interview, and to please 
Mr. Lehr wound up by saying: “I have 
come to you upon the matter because my 
paper desires a dignified utterance, and—” 

“ Stop!’ shouted Mr. Lehr, staring glass- 
fly at the gilt piano. “Stop! I will not 
speak. I will not speak! Nothing’ I could 
say would be dignified.’ The interview 
thus terminated. 

Mr. Lehr had not said precisely what he 
had meant, but what he had said was—in- 
teresting. 
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So many stories illustrative of the thrift 
of Russell Sage have been told that it 
would seem almost impossible to originate 
a new one. Yet some of the humorists of 
Cedarhurst, near which place the great 
financier has a Summer home, have fur- 
nished the latest. As the story goes, Mr. 
Sage chided a neighbor for cutting the 
grass on his lawn. . 

“ Why do you do it?” Mr. Sage asked. 

“To improve its appearance,”’ was the 
response. 

“ Nonsense and a waste of money,” said 
Mr. Sage. “Do as I do. Let the grass 
grow, and you won't need to buy feed for 
your horses in the Fall.” 
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Some “ fares”’ do not take up much of a 
hackman’s time. Decades since London 
Punch had this skit at the expense of a 
fisping dandy: 

“ Dwiver,”’ he inquired, “ have you a good 
horse? ”’ 

“Yessir, a werry good ‘oss.”’ 

“ Aw, then dwive me to next door.” 

Mr. John Pierpont Morgan had a drive 
little longer than this the other day when 
he emerged from the Empire Building after 
the steel strike conference with Mr. Shaf- 
fer and his Amalgamated board. Mr. Mor- 
gan planned to walk to his office, 400 feet 
away, but to thwart kodak fiends and the 
mob which would have formed a trailing 
procession he hailed a “ jarvey,’’ jumped 
into his hansom with his partner, Mr. Daw- 
kins, and in fifteen second was in his own 
offices, with burly ex-Policeman Smith 
guarding the door of the banking house. 
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When Daniel Frohman, manager of 
Daly’s and the Lyceum Theatres, returned 
from Europe on the Deutschland, the 
newspaper men on the pier hastened to 
him to get the story of the trip. “It was 
a delightful voyage all the way,” said Mr. 
Frohman, “and, although there was a 
warm crowd aboard, nobody got hot: We 
had both the ice trust men, Carroll and 


Morse on board, you know.” ' 
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James J. Hill's wonderful versatility and 
grasp upon the multitude of details of prac- 
tical railroad management have been a 
source of much comment among railroad 
men in recent years. Since he began to 
pay close attention to the financial side of 
railroading, public attention has been some- 
what diverted from the other phase of his 
management. An incident which occurred 
recently, however, shows that Mr. Hill is 
as practical as ever. While on a tour over 
the Great Northern Road, his train, which 
was going down a steep grade, became de- 

' walled. Running at a low rate of speed as 


“.s ) th train was, no damage was sustained by 
Lee +. ute officials further than a general shak- 
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ims up. Mr. Hill was the first man to 
a@light when the train stopped after running 
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; thie locomotive had been thrown from the 
‘pails and stood watching the ineffectual 
crew to place the en- 


THE STREET. 


letting the ponderous machine down on the 
ties with’ a bump. 

“Let me set that jack,’’ said Mr. Hill. 
“I don’t think it will slip then,” and, 
grabbing the screw, he set it at an incline 
to his own satisfaction, and after throwing 
a little sand on the top and bottom, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Now, go ahead.” 

The train men were a little dubious at 
first, but they applied the levers, and the 
huge machine slowly lifted itself into place 
and slid quietly on to the rails. The delay 
was only twenty minutes. 
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Seated in the smoking room of the Hoff- 
man House the other evening were the 
brothers Frank and William Gayler, sons 
of the late playwright, Charles Gayler. 
The last named, with his mane of gray 
hair and his dignified bearing, was a man 
who always attracted attention wherever 
he went. It was about this fact that the 
conversation between the brothers grew 
reminiscent. 

“I remember father took me with him on 
a trip through the Southwest,’’ said Frank, 
“when I was quite a small boy. He was 
at the time advance agent for Barnum's 
Circus. We were seated together one 
Sunday morning in the corridor of a hotel 
in Little Rock, Ark., when a gentleman 
of distinguished bearing approached father 
and introduced himself as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. With much gentleness, and 
at the same time adroitness, the Judge 
endeavored to discover the business that 
accounted for father’s presence in the 
town, and with what deftness father 
evaded the questions, merely to intensify 
the old fellow’s curiosity! Finally, the old 
Judge induced the hotel clerk to open the 
little door leading into the café, and in- 
vited father to join him in a social glass. 

“Unable to contain himself longer, the 
dignified old fellow came plump out and 
asked: 

“* What particular line of business, Sah, 
do you follow, if you will not consider me 
too impertinent, Sah?’ 

“Father smiled in anticipation of the 
shock that he knew would follow, and 
drawing himself to his full height of more 
than six feet, said solemnly: 

“* Sir, Iam advance agent for the Great- 
est Show on Earth—P. T. Barnum's Circus, 
Sir.’ 

“The old Judge appeared nonplused for 
a moment, and looking father over from 
feet to head, asked confidingly: 

““* What drove such a man as you to it, 
Sah? Drink?’ 
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When a friend of ex-Sheriff Dunn who is 
a market gardener recently completed his 
new house he asked the ex-Sheriff to help 
him out in the way of interior decorations. 
He wanted pictures for the walls, he said, 
that would be artistic and at the same time 
suggestive of his work as a market gar- 
dener. 

“Tell your picture man you want a set of 
‘The Rake’s Progress,’ by Hogarth,” 
promptly replied Dunn. “ They're just the 
thing.” 

That obtuse friend is now trying to find 
out what relation ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress " 
series has to do with market gardening. 
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While not as active in politics as he was 
once, when, with ex-Senator Jacob Worth, 
he “ran the Republican machine” in 
Kings County, ex-Sheriff William J. Butt- 
ling of Brooklyn is still a much-consulted 
authority on matters political. His opinions 
as to the chances of candidates are particu- 
larly sought, especially by men who bet. 
Recently while he was with a party of 
friends on the veranda.of a Bath Beach 
hotel, a discussion as to who would proba- 
bly be the nominees for Mayor this Fall 
arose, The big ex-Sheriff listened, but said 
nothing. Finally one of the group turned 
to him and asked, point blank: 

“Say, Sheriff, you know more about 
these things than we do; who do you think 
will be named for Mayor by Tammany?” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Buttling, slowly, 
“it strikes me that the logical candidate of 
Tammany is John Doe.” 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward has been oft- 
en enough importuned by collectors of au- 
tographs to know that some value is at- 
tached to her signature. She has also, it is 
said, come to know that economy is not to 
be despised even by the prosperous, and 
she has succeeded in combining to her own 
profit these two bits of her life’s experience, 
It is told of her that on one occasion she 
was called on to pay a golf debt of her 
husband's, being $1 due to a caddy, Draw- 
ing a check for that amount, Mrs. Ward 
gave it to the “ young one’ with the advice 
that It would be well to keep the check for 
the sake of the autograph, 
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a scramble to acquire many of the imple- 
ments of the chase he owned. An excellent 
wing shot himself, his fowling pleces were 
the envy, even of those whose wealth 
would permit them to be equally fastid- 
jous and extravagant in such matters. 
Mr. Lorillard’s ‘‘ battery,”’ or collection of 
guns and rifles, was every year sent to be 
examined and done over by a University 
Place gunsmith, who sometimes allowed his 
favored and trusted patrons to handle them. 
The aggregate value put on the battery was 
$7,000. It comprised “ shooting irons’ of 
the most celebrated makes, and always in- 
cluded a couple of guns of very small cali- 
bre—.20 or .24, such as are used by ladies 
only. He had a couple of very costly rifles 
in the outfit. One double-barreled fowling 
piece with two sets of barrels, one of 10- 
gauge the other of 12, cost $1,100. 
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Among the Tammany politicians who 
greeted John F. Carroll on his arrival in 
Hoboken last week were Health Commis- 
sioner Sexton and Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner Devery. The customs authorities 
did not hurry to get Mr. Carroll's baggage 
examined, and kept him on the plier over 
two hours. At the end of the first hour of 
the ordeal Mr. Sexton, who was talking te 
Commissioner Devery, looked at the fort- 
unate passengers who, having had their 
baggage inspected and passed, were leav- 
ing the pier, and remarked: 

‘Suppose Tammany had charge of this 
business and kept people waiting in this 
way, wouldn't the papers roast us?” 

Mr. Devery looked wise, but didn't reply. 
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Col. John A. Joyce is no longer one of 
the landmarks of Washington. He has had 
his hair cut. For years the hair of Col. 
Joyce has descended far down his shoul- 
ders. It was pure white, and formed a 
mane that reminded one of the Falls of 
Niagara. There is an institution in Wash- 
ington known as the ‘“‘ Seeing Washington "’ 
car. Visitors to the city board this car and 
are taken along all the trolley roads. The 
conductor has a megaphone through which 
he calls attention to the points of interest 
in a tone that can be heard on the side- 
walks. The regular répertoire of the “ See- 
ing Washington’ megaphone has for a 
long time comprised something like this: 

“On your right, ladies and gentlemen, 
you see the White House. The building we 
have just passed is the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The building just ahead is the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building. 
Across the way you observe the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank. See that man with the wide, 
black sombrero and the long, white hair 
half way down his back? That is Col. 
John A. Joyce, the poet, who accuses Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox of not writing ‘ Laugh and 
the World Laughs With You.’” 

Now the “ Seeing Washington” man is 
deprived of one of his best cards, for Col. 
Joyce is shorn. He looks now like an ordi- 
nary citizen with short, white hair. He 
still wears a sombrero, but has even been 
seen in public occasionally wearing a derby. 
Washington mourns, but Col. Joyce says 
he feels much cooler. 
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There died at Cambridge, Mass., last 
week a man who saw the great Napoleon. 
And yet he was but seventy-three years 
old. A delightful old man he was, too, 
this veteran ocean commander, Capt. 
Charles W. Kennedy, formerly of the 
White Star steamer Germanic. His friends, 
made during a lifetime on the ocean be- 
tween New York and Liverpool, have 
known but little of him since his enforced 
retirement in 1886, 

But the most remarkable thing which 
Capt. Kennedy told—more remarkable than 
his saving of sixty lives—was his view 
ot Napoleon. He was born on the island of 
St. Helena, his father being an officer in 
the English detachment which guarded the 
imprisoned Emperor of the French; and it 
was, when, in 1840, the body of the iilus- 
trious captive was given over to his coun- 
trymen for burial in Paris, that Capt. Ken- 
nedy, then a boy, saw the features of the 
Great Emperor. Upon the day of the trans- 
fer of the remains the lad watched the 
ceremony sheltered from the rain beneath 
the folds of his father’s military cloak. 
As the metallic casket was opened so that 
the French might see that they were re- 
ceiving all that remained of the conqueror, 
Kennedy senior pushed his boy forward 
with the Injunction to look at the form 
which was to be disclosed. Thus he saw the 
calm features, like those of a man who had 
just fallen asleep; the gloss of the broad- 
cloth uniform; the brightness of the but- 
tons, the perfection of éverything, all so 
startling. But the instant the air came in 
contact with the face an ashen pallor over- 
spread it, and almost before the lid could 
be replaced the look of life disappeared, 
and the great man returned to dust, It is 
not improbable that Capt. Kennedy was the 
sole survivor of that historic moment. 
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preaches he is expected to exemplify in his 
own mode of life. 

‘Learning some time ago that comment 
had been ntade upon the fact that he cus- 
tomarily drank beer, he immediately ban- 
ished it from his table. He made no secret 
of his renunciation, either; for, said he, if 
this should lead one man astray, if my ex- 
ample should have a bad effect, I could not 
forgive myself.” 
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Corwin H. Spencer, who, recent dis- 
patches from St. Louis say, has a corner on 
corn, which will net him a profit of $500,- 
000, is one of the coming men in St. Louis, 
Although but slightly over forty, Mr. Spen- 
cer has accumulated a fortune of several 
millions in speculation. His first successes 
were made in street railway properties. He 
is a man of polish and has a fine mansion 
in one of St. Louis's most beautiful resi- 
dence places. Mr. Spencer is prominent in 
the Louisiana Purchase World's Fair move- 
ment, and one of the Vice Presidents of 
the association. At the recent banquet of 
the Missouri Society at the Waldorf-As- 
torila, as the representative of Gov. Fran- 
cis, Mr. Spencer, of course, had to make a 
It was the first he had ever made, 
and he was somewhat nervous in anticipa- 
tion of the ordeal. He prepared a speech 
and had it typewritten with the intention 
of reading it. He did start out to read it, 
but, becoming warmed up, he branched off 
from his manuscript and did not refer to it 
again. So his first effort at speechmaking 
was a pronounced success. 


speech. 
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Unlike most members of his race, Mar- 
shall Taylor, the negro racing cyclist, gen- 
erally known by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Major,"’ 
bestowed on him by some facetious mem- 
ber of a Brooklyn bicycle club in which 
he was employed as porter a few years 
ago, is an excellent business man. He is 
already comparatively wealthy, and owns 
a handsome home in the best residential 
part of Worcester, Mass. At Manhattan 
Beach recently Taylor was challenged by 
Frank Kramer of East Orange, N. J., to 
ride a match race for $500 a side. In- 
dicative of the businesslike attitude he 
takes in all money matters was Taylor's 
reply: 

“Ah 
Aa ride 


doan’ ride foh mah own money. 
foh other people's money.” 
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A San Francisco newspaper woman 
thought she saw a good story in the re- 
port that a certain ambitious writer had 
acquired some original manuscripts of 
Joaquin Miller's and had boldly lifted and 
plagiarized from them. With vengeance 
and indignation burning her pen-tip the 
woman set out to interview the fiery old 
poet, who at that time lived in a small 
log cabin on one of the hills of Califor- 
nia, and was in the habit of deliberately 
closing his door in the face of all intruders, 
thus emphasizing the fact that he had 
fled to the mountains for solitude and 
meditation. Through a small round aper- 
ture in the door the visitor would in- 
variably peep, however, very much in the 
same awed manner in which people re- 
gard a caged lion. Upon the approach cf 
this newspaper woman Miller not only 
closed the door, but when her face ap- 
peared at the aperture the curious old fel- 
low sat down on the side of his cot, pulled 
off his shoes, and deliberately began to 
prepare for retiring, meanwhile scowling 
up from under his bushy brows at the 
shocked retreat of the tntruder. An hour 
later he cautiously looked out himself. 
There was the woman with determined 
face, determined pad and pencil, waiting 
patiently. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Oh, Mr. Miller, I've come to see you 
about that report of the plagiarism—" 

* What—do—you—want?" 

“Oh, I won't take a moment. If you 
will just write a brief statement denying 
or verifying—" 

* H-m-m-m!”" 

A few minutes later a paper passed from 
the poet's big hand into that of the wo- 
man's. Gleefully she descended the hill, 
hugging the precious paper. Once in her 
office she carefully unfolded it. Then she 
began to weep hysterically. The poet bad 
written in his own handwriting, and no one 
in all America has ever been able to de- 
cipher it. 
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Those who have met T. Estrada Palma 
can understand the admiration of the Cu- 
bans for him and their desire to make him 
Cuba's first President. His temperament 
was a surprise to all who met him in 
Washington when he was the head of the 
Cuban Junta which was agitating the rec- 
ognition of Cuban belligerency. It is dis- 
tinctly judicial. His manners are quiet, al- 
most soft. There is absolutely nothing of 
the impulsive Spanish type about him. He 
is always calm, clear, and deliberate. 
While he was in Washington he seldom, if 
ever, went to the Capitol. He was at all 
times governed by a proper sense of dignity, 
although perfectly democratic. He ts a plain 
old soldier of a fine type. 





teresting trio, each in his own way. Palma, 
with his quiet dignity, was impressive; 
Quesada, with his impulsive, impassioned 
ways, interesting, and Albertini, with his 
polished, refined manners, charming. Que- 
sada is the typical Spantard, at ledst in 
manner. Of delicate frame, he is a bundle 
of nervous energy. Cuba's wrongs were to 
him a personal, torturing grievance. Elo- 
quent of speech, his enthusiasm was infec- 
tious. Albertini, who married an Ameri- 
can girl and who was said to be very rich, 
was one of the most polished men in Wash- 
ington society. He, too, was a gifted talker 
and made many converts to Cuba’s cause 
by his arguments and his refined manner. 
Quesada and Albertini regarded Palma in 
the light of a father. It was evident that 
they bore him a deep affection and relied 
absolutely upon his wise counsels, 
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Acting Secretary of State Adee has a 
vivid and picturesque vocabulary, which he 
occasionally employs even in discussing 
affairs of State, The other day he was 
asked whether the Colombia-Venezuela af- 
fair was really only a couple of revolutions 
or was going to become a war between 
the two nations, 

“1 don’t know yet,” replied the Acting 
Secretary of State. ‘ There 1s something 
going on down there, but I have not yet 
blown down the barrels to see if they are 
loaded.” 
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Col. P. Burgess Hunt, Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue at Dallas, Texas, and formerly 
United States Indian Agent for Indian Ter- 
ritory, has just written to a New York 
friend telling him of a letter received from 
one of his old wards, who was one of his 
favorites when he was agent. The boy is 
now at the Carlisle Indian school. 

In his letter to Col. Hunt, after describ- 
ing his associates, his amusements, and 
how he occupies his time, the young phi- 
losopher thus put forth his conclusions 
upon the characteristics of the white man 
as compared with the red man: 

“Some white people very good, some not 
so good; Indian just the same.” 
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“The Denver clergyman who advised Mr, 
Carnegie to establish temperance saloons, 
with all the usual accessories of the alco- 
holic tpye, including free lunch, proba- 
bly never heard of Bishop Fallows of Chi- 
cago,” said a minister of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. “ Bishop Fallows un- 
dertook to do just what the Western man 
advocates. He established a ‘saloon’ in a 
basement in the toughest quarter of Chi- 
cago, and made the place look exactly like 
the ‘joints’ at which bad whisky and im- 
pure beer were sold. He even encouraged 
the women of that class that would be like- 
ly to go into drinking saloons in any event 
to visit the place. Furthermore, he paid 
a good round price for a recipe and manu- 
factured his own beer, which he called 
‘beeret.’ It looked like the genuine arti- 
cle, but was non-intoxicating. There was 
everything in the place to attract the crowd 
—except that which draws most men to 
saloons. The scheme was a flat failure, 
after the novelty wore off. They tell a 
story about the place for the truth of 
which I will not vouch. The beeret ran out 
one day, and the good Bishop was advised 
to substitute weiss beer temporarily, As- 
sured that it was a temperance drink, he 
did so, with the result that his bartender, 
who was a professional from Clark Street, 
was arrested for viclating the excise law. 
Bishop Fallows now believes that men go 
to saloons to drink rum, that the social 
feature is an incident, and that the average 
tippler has little use for liquor except to 
get drunk on it.” ‘ 
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Oklahomans are all practically 
that when the Territory shall be admitted 
to Statehood Dennis Flynn shall be one of 
its Senators. Judged by length of resi- 
dence, Flynn is more of a New Yorker than 
anything else. Though born in Pennsylva- 
nia, he was taken to Buffalo by his parents 
when but two years old, and lived there 
until a sturdy lad of fourteen, Thence he 
went to lowa, where he was enrolled a 
member of the bar, and later to Kiowa, 
Kan., where he established a paper. His 
residence in Oklahoma dates from 188), 
when he was appointed Postmaster of 
Guthrie by President Harrison. He was 
elected a Delegate to the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, and is now in his third term, having 
been once defeated. 

Although as a Delegate he has no vote, 
Flynn's personal influence is greater than 
that of any single member of Congress 
save that of the acknowledged leaders. He 
Was a great pet of Speaker Reed's, and is 
equally well liked by Speaker Henderson. 
Congress has been always disposed to give 


agreed 


him almost anything he wanted for Okla- ! 
| Hawalian girls in native costume calls out: 
; ‘* Step 


homa, and the Territory's wonderful de- 
velopment is due in no small measure to 
the beneficent legislation which he has se- 
cured at Washington for the Territory. The 
Free Homes bill which he had passed was 
nothing short of a gift of about $0,000,000 
to Oklahomans. 
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Col. John O'Day, the railroad lawyer and 
capitalist, who died in Baltimore recently, 
dominated Democratic politics in Missouri 
for twelve years, and in all that time it is 
doubtful if he had a single friend, even 
among the men that he put in office. Ab- 
solutely without personal magnetism, and 
wholly without any of the social graces by 
which the people of a State that boasis 
that it belongs to the South are supposed 
to set such store, he simply elbowed his 
way to power and held it. O'Day's theory 
was that the first honest man was yet to 
be born, and he acted accordingly. Dicta- 
torial in his demands and brutal in the 
manner of their enforcement, no one was 
found to dispute his sway until Gen. John 
8. Marmaduke concluded to run for Gov- 
ernor. Marmaduke was not a brilliant man, 
but he was as honest and unswerving as 
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the sun. Of course, O'Day expected the 
candidate to come and “ see” him, but the 
General did nothing of the kind, and in 
spite of the fact that the “boss” had not 
come out for him one county after another 
elected Marmaduke delegations to the State 
Convention, O'Day saw his prestige slip- 
ping away, and finally called on the Gen- 
eral at his office in Jefferson City. Mar- 
maduke was then holding a minor office 
under the State Government. In his usual 
imperious manner the Colonel laid down 
the law to the General. He told the latter 
that unless he made certain pledges not 
another county would be permitted to in- 
struct for him; that his political star would 
set, &c, 

Marmaduke heard his caller through 
without a word, and then arose, seized the 
doughty Colonel by the nape of the neck 
and literally kicked him out of the office. 
The news spread like wildfire, and it 
sounded the political deathknell of O'Day. 
Within twenty-four hours he could not have 
dictated the nomination of a Justice of the 
Peace even in his own County of Greene. 
Marmaduke was triumphantly elected, and 
O'Day retired to obscurity. He had been 
general attorney of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad, but with the passing 
of political prestige he lost his job, after 
which he deyoted himself to money mak- 
ing, accumulating more than $1,000,000, 
Where he got his power in the first place, 
and how he held it so long, are questions 
that still puzzle Missourians. 


COACHING IN VERMONT. 


OME New Yorkers who have been ac- 
customed for a number of years past 
to spend their Summers either in 

Europe or at Newport, and who have con- 
sequently not had occasion to travel 
during the seasons of outing off the beaten 
lines or in the more remote country dis- 
tricts, decided to take a driving trip 
through the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
At one little town where they arrived at 
nightfall and were in doubt as to which 
of the two small hotels the place boasted 
of to stop at, they interrogated a farmer 
perched on a load of hay, and who pulled 
up his horses with wondering eyes at the 
novelty of a modern break, with its gay 
freight of daintily attired maidens and men 
in outing costume. To the question of the 
host of the party as to the relative merits 
of the two hostelries, the farmer, after 
cogitating a moment, replied: ‘“ Wal, I 
dunno, p'r'aps ye'd better try the house 
under the hill. I s'pose its the best; least- 
wise they ain't nowise bashful about 
chargin’.’ ”’ 

A waitress at one of the Vermont inns 
where the party stopped and where the 
food, as is still the custom in the country 
districts, is served in small saucer-shaped 
dishes or “ bird baths" as they have been 
called, hovered around for some minutes 
party had finished dinner, and 
finally said: ‘‘ Have you people finished 
dinner?" 


To their affirmative reply she looked 
amazed and in a high, angry key ejacu- 
lated, ‘Then why don’t you stack?" It 
was some minutes before she could be suf- 
ficiently mollified to explain that it was 
the custom in that part of the country 
when people finished eating to signify it 
by “stacking "’ the “ bird baths.” 


At another inn, where the proprietress 
presided herself at the table, and some 
griddle cakes and maple syrup were brought 
in at supper, the beaming landlady, who al- 
lotted the cakes to the individual plates 
before they were passed around, took up 
the first plate and, holding the jar of golden 
syrup in her other hand, thus addressed the 
eldest member of the party: 

“Will you 
round,’ Mr. 
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have your syrup 
Jones, or in a 


After Mr. Jones had recovered his equa- 
nimity, he replied that he thought he 
would prefer to have it “‘ round and round.” 

At still another inn one of the country 
waitresses became much interested when 
she noticed the party ate the various por- 
tions of their meal in succession. Her curi- 
osity was too much for her and she leaned 
over one of the ladies of the party and re- 
marked: 

“Law sakes. I s'pose you folks course 
your victuals to hum.” 





IN THE HAWAIIAN VILLAGE. 


Of all the so-called attractions on the 
Midway at the Pan-American Exposition, 
that entitled the Hawaiian Village has the 
effect of irritating its visitors the most. A 
‘barker’ standing on a plat- 
form on which are seated a number of 


in, ladies 
the Hawaiian 
native scenery. 
houla-houla dance. 

The visitors enter, after paying their 
quarter apiece, walk along a narrow path 
bordered by some stunted palm trees for a 
few yards, and then enter a dimly lit hall. 
On a stage at the far end of this hall some 
native Hawaiians dance what is called the 
houla-houla, which appears to be a mild 
sort of danse de ventre, and there is some 
plaintive singing to mandolins. The cur- 
tain falls after about ten minutes of this 
performance, and the audience, finding 
nothing more to see, retires the same way it 
entered. 

Now and then a perplexed and inquisitive 
visitor, on regaining the Midway proper, 
steps up to the barker who induced him to 
enter, and says: ** Where is the village? I 
didn't see any.”’ 

To him the barker invariably replies: 
“That's your own fault, the walk and the 
palm trees are the village which is calied 
Kola-Kola, there are no houses in that 
village.” 


and sce 
beautiful bit of 
the celebrated 


and gentlemen, 
village, a 
See also 


” 








Curious Revelations of 
the New Tunnel’s Progress. 


F there is a single resident of Fourth 
Avenue who remembers when a certain 
broek trickled down that thoroughfare, 

he must be an old inhabitaat, Since the 
stream flowed upon the surface of the 
ground the level of that part of the city 
has risen many feet, and now that the sub- 
way excavators are finding traces of the 
ancient watercourse they are burrowing 
fully twice ‘a tall man’s height beneath the 
cobblestones. 


It was at the upper end of Holbrook, 
Cabot & Daly's section, between Thirty- 
second and Thirty-third Streets, that the 
bed of the brook was discovered several 
days ago. The soll thereabout is a ‘mixture 
of rock and gravel. When the diggers had 
gone down about fifteen feet they found a 
line of heavy boulders, between which 
flowed occasional rivulets of clear water. 
The row of boulders, stretching under the 
west side of the avenue, was not found be- 
low Thirty-second Street, so it seems that 
the course of the brook must turn either 
east or west thereabout. The theory of 
the engineer is that the boulders were used 
to fill in the old stream when it came time 
for city streets to be built in the neighbor- 
hood. 

When the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria was 
being built, it may be remembered, a pond 
of water, presumably the pent-up contents 
of a stream that ran across and under the 
city along the line of Thirty-fourth Street, 
was discovered during the work of sinking 
foundations. The builders had much trouble 
before they got rid of the water. Much 
was published about this underground lake 
at the time, and it was said that an old in- 
habitant remembered having rowed a boat 
on it when he was a boy. Probably, say 
the engineers of the subway along Fourth 
Avenue, the brook found just below Thirty- 
third Street, is the same one that had its 
higher course under the Hotel's site. 

Another surprising “find”" was made 
near the northern end of Section 3 of the 
subway. An old wooden drain, the boards 
well preserved, was discovered crossing 
Fourth Avenue, between Thirty-third and 
Thirty-fourth Streets, just south of where 
the subway begins to go under the old Har- 
lem Railway’s tunnel. This drain, built 
very much like those found in upper Broad- 
way, was about ten feet below the street 
level. Once, probably, it served to carry 
surplus rainfalls away from farm lands lo- 
cated where the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, the Princeton Club, and other 
well-known buildings now stand. The men 
who are working where the wooden duct 
was discovered think they will find more 
traces of the boulder-filled brook after their 
excavations have proceeded downward a 
little further. 

Strong developments relative to the blast- 
ing under the Park Avenue tunnel are re- 
ported now. It seems that the shock of the 
dynamite is barely felt on some days, while 
on others it makes the people of the com- 
munity think they are about to be shaken 
to bits. And this is the case despite the 
fact that there is practically the same num- 
ber of blasts every day, each blast being 
caused by the same amount of explosive 
powder. The concussion is regulated, it is 
evident, neither by the distance of the ex- 
plosion from the mouth of the shaft nor by 
the quantity of dynamite. 

These facts were at first puzzling to Ira 
A. Shaler, who has the contract for this 
part of the subway. 

Finally Mr. Shaler and his assistants have 
agreed upon a theory that seems to be the 
correct one. It is as follows: The shaking- 
up of neighboring buildings was never due 
to any movement of the ground as a result 
of dynamite blasting, but was due solely 
to the concussion of air around the shaft 
openings, the air from the tunnel being 
forced out with tremendous force by the 
blasts. The reason this concussion is not 
uniform day after day is that the air, when 
forced out, travels in waves of regular 
length. If the dynamite is exploded at such 
a distance from the shaft that the end of a 
wave will happen to be coincident with 
the mouth of the tunnel, then the shock 
caused by the concussion will be a powerful 
one. If, however, the end of the wave hap- 
pens to coincide with the roof of the tunnel 
near the opening, then the greater part of 
the concussion of air rushing outward will 
be dissipated, and the buildings round 
about will not be so badly shaken up. 


Though no forgotten water courses or 
strange physical effects have been discov- 
ered in the lower part of the Fourth Ave- 
nue division of the subway, there has been 
plenty of work down there. Most of the 
operations have been along the avenue 
named, but the section begins a little be- 
fore the turn into that thoroughfare is 
made, at Great Jones Street and Lafayette 
Place. In the two blocks intervening be- 
tween there and Astor Place the pave- 
ments are well torn up, the first block, 
to Fourth Street, having been excavated 
to grade in both the east and west tunnels, 
and the second having been half finished 
roofing and all, on both sides. About one- 
fourth of the steel is in place on the lower 
block. 


There will be some 
excavators when they begin to make the 
curve from Lafayette Place, through As- 
tor Place, in to Fourth Avenue. This will 
not be started for some weeks. Above the 
turn the first place where work has been 
done is between Tenth and Twelfth Streets. 
The west side of Fourth Avenue for that 
distanve looks now as though it had not 
been upturned, but the subway is under- 
neath, its appearance being just the same 


hard work for the 


that it will be when they begin to lay rail- 

road tracks in it. This having been com- 

pleted months ago, work was begun on~- 
the east side in the same. blocks, and now 

that side, too, is nearly finished, the con 

erete flooring having gone in, and every-- 
thing being in readiness for the steel work. 

It seems certain that this stretch of two 

blocks will be among the first parts of the 

subway to be completed for tts entire 

width in the downtown district. 

On both sides of Fourteenth Street 
digging and drilling has been going on in 
the west side of the avenue. The block 
north of Thirteenth Street is ready for steel 
three-fourths of its length, and some of the 
pillars are in place. Up to Seventeenth 
Street, where the much-talked-of bed of 
rock got in the engineer’s way, half of the 
rock has been excavated. 

There are to be six tracks in the subway, 
at the Fourteenth Street station, which, 
barring the ones at the bridge and at One 
Hundred and Second Street and Broadway, 
will be the largest along the line. From the 
station to Seventeenth Street, five tracks 
will be laid. The other stations to be built 
on Section 3 are planned for Astor Place, 
Eighteenth, Twenty-third, Twenty-eighth, 
and Thirty-third Streets. The one at Twen- 
ty-eighth Street has been half excavated, 
the west side grade having been reached 
far back into the side street. 


Crossing the avenue at Twenty-second 
Street is the new forty-five-inch brick 
sewer that has been counted as one of the 
difficult undertakings involved in changing 
pipes to make way for the subway. Into 
this large conduit, which turns under the 
subway and then runs toward the East 
River, there runs a smaller sewer that has 
come along the west side of the avenue 
from the north. The two are connected by 
what is known as a reverse curve—some- 
thing novel in New York sewerage opera- 
tions. The smaller conduit enters the 
larger, where a big manhole goes down at 
Twenty-second Street, but, instead of en- 
tering the manhole in a straight course, it 
has been made to form a wide curve toward 
the west, so that the flow from it is hurled 
directly into the larger duct rather than 
against the walls of the manhole. 


Nothing has been done from the south 
side of Twenty-third Street to Twenty- 
fifth, nor will the undertaking of going un- 
der the various surface lines at the former 
point be started for some time. A block 
north of Twenty-fifth Street is excavated 
half way to grade, a three-track sweep 
being made. The next block, where they 
are also making room for three tracks out 
of the intended four, is nearly finished, 
and the one above Twenty-seventh Street 
is entirely ready up to the station. The 
plan of making a three-track tunnel along 
here is novel, excepting for the work down 
in Elm Street and in some of the up-town 
deep sections. Almost everywhere room is 
being made for only two tracks at a time— 
half the final width, in short. 


The west side of the block from Twenty- 
ninth to Thirtieth Street is finished, the 
pavements having been almost entirely re- 
placed. Grade is nearly reached to Thir- 
ty-first Street, and much has been done 
from there to Thirty-third, including a 
start on the Thirty-third Street Station, 
where the contractors have found more 
rock. 


Under the old Harlem Railroad tunnel 
Mr. Shaler has made four headings, two 
from Thirty-fourth and two from Forty- 
first Street. From the west side shaft at 
Thirty-fourth Street he has advanced 452 
feet with his heading, the bench having 
been taken out, leaving the tunnel at its 
full size, for about 372 feet. The east head- 
ing from the lower end has gone 490 feet, 
the bench being out to within 80 feet of 
that distance. In short, both the lower 
headings have nearly reached the line of 
Thirty-sixth Street. At the north end, 
from Forty-first Street, the headings are 
150 feet long on the west side and 100 on 
the east, and the benches have not been 
taken out at all yet. The upper headings 
are rounded and measure 9 by 24 feet, the 
lower ones being square and 27 by 10 feet 
in size. 


The distance between the tunnel roof and 
the level of the surface ear tracks in the 
upper tunnel is from 10 to 12 feet at Thir- 
ty-fourth Street, and not more than 3 or 
4 feet at Forty-first Street. The subway is 
not directly under the surface car tunnel, 
its two channels lying approximately under 
the supporting walls of the latter. Work on 


| the Shaler section, which is No. 4, was be- 


gun Sept. 19, 1900, and the contractor says 
he will be through six months before con- 
tract time, that being at the close of the 
year 1903. 

From Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street to Park Avenue and Forty-first 
Street, in Sections 3 and 4, the number of 
men at work is about 1,850. Nearly 1,600 of 
these are on Section 3. Mr. Shaler has foure 
teen steam drills at work in each end of 
his section. 


Reciprocal Help. 


Doctor—Well, 
you want? 

Beggar—A 
quarter and 
helped me 


my good woman, what do 


give me a 
that you 


quarter, doctor; 
Ull tell everybody 





Easy to Miss it. 


Happiness is sometimes like a pair of 
spectacies. While one looks for it, it sita 
astride one’s very nose 
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LTHOUGH there is a general fear 
that no money will be made “ on the 
road"’ before Christmas, owing to 

the labor agitations and the crop condi- 
tions, nevertheless the theatrical season 
will open early. In New York the produc- 
tion of new plays will begin on Aug. 19 at 
the Criterion Theatre, when Mr. William 
Faversham will make his début as a star in 
“A Royal Rival," Gerald du Maurier’s 
adaptation of ‘‘ Don Caesar de Bazan.’’ The 
advent of the popular leading man of the 
Empire Theatre as a star will not make so 
large a difference in his position in his own 
company as might at first sight seem to 
be the case. The day of the old-fashioned 
star play, a one-part play, has gone by. The 
Starring of a popular actor now means 
simply that managers are catering to the 
public taste for hero worship. Some partic- 
ular personality has to be put forward as 
a bait. Otherwise the public calmly stays 
at home. The result is that the managers 
get as good plays as possible, with proml- 
hent parts for their so-called stars, sur- 
round them with other good actors, and 
reap a substantial profit. 

Mr. Faversham will not be called upon 
to carry the burden of the new enterprise 
alone, any more than Mr. Drew or Miss 
‘Adams was. He will have associated with 
him Julie Opp, who returns to this country 
after an absence long enough to stimulate 
interest in her reappearance; Mr. Joseph 
Holland, who has himself been one of Mr. 
Frohman's features for a long time; Mr. 
Edwin Stevens, Miss Jessie Busley, and 
Mr. Snitz Edwards. With these as the 
principal members of the company, Mr. 
Faversham will be well supported. 

The regular season at the Empire Thea- 
tre will open on Sept. 2, when Mr. John 
Drew will make his reappearance. His new 
play for this Fall is Robert Marshall's 
*Becond in Command,” in which Cyril 
Maude has achieved an enviable success in 
London. The play is said to be out of its 
author’s customary vein. It is a return to 
the sweet sentimentalism and mild heroics 
of the Robertson school. The story is not 
one that courts rehearsal in the cold out- 
line of a newspaper summary. The interest 
centres in the hero, a mild-mannered, amia- 
ble, blundering man, a Major in the Brit- 
ish Army. He is a personage of the type so 
beautifully presented to us in the good 
William Dobbin of Thackeray's “ Vanity 
Fair,” a man who is certain to command 
the love an€ sympathy of every audience. 
He goes through years of neglect and lack 
of appreciation at the hands of the War Of- 
fice, and in the end obtains the long-cov- 
eted mark of distinction. But he loses the 
Woman he loves, 

It is easy to see that in this personage 
Mr. Drew will have a congenial part. He 
will figure as the good angel of the play, 
and command the tears of his friends. 
The play will give Mr. Drew ample oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of the best quali- 
ties of his refined and polished art. Fur- 
thermore there will be scope for the revela- 


tion of the abilities of the members of his 


company, ahd for the work of the stage 


manager and the scene painter. It is 
said that the scene in the last act, in which 
a royal Duke confers the Victoria Cross on 
the modest and bungling Major, is one of 
the most effective stage pictures recently 


seen on the stage. That this scene will be 
presented in the best possible manner at 


the Empire Theatre goes without saying. 


Mr. Drew will be supported by Ida Con- 
quest, Harry Harwood and other members 
of the company associated with him in 
Previous seasons. 


“Richard Levelace” is the title of the 
new play which Mr. Sothern is to present 
at the Garden Theatre on Sept. 9, and 
which will open the regular season of that 
house. It was written for him by Laurence 
Irving, son of the actor. The play is in 
three acts, and is based upon the theme 
of one of Lovelace’s most famous ,poems, 
that in which occurred the -lines: 

o I Cc 
Loved I not honor more? 7? vet 

The play is a iove story and will give 
Mr. Sothern some of the best acting op- 
portunities that he has had in any of his 
later plays by modern authors. The com- 
pany will include Miss Cecilia Loftus, Mr. 
Rowland Buckstone, Mr. Arthur Lawrence, 
Mr. Henry J. Carvill and others. ‘ 

The regular season of the Lyceum Thea- 
tre this year will open on Sept. 10 or 11 with 
Miss Bertha Galland, who will play the 
principal ‘part in “The Forest Lovers,” 
This is a dramatization of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s famous novel, and much care has been 
tafen with a view to selecting only that 
pdrtion of the novel which will lend ‘itself to 
@ drama, involving five sets of scenes and 
five acts. The original dramatization was 
made by Miss Clo Graves of Bngland, but 
it been rearranged and put into practi- 

‘shape to suit American audiences by 
Mr, A. EB. Lancaster. Miss Galland will be 
supported by Mr. Harry B. Stanford, for 
two years the leading man of the Irving- 
Terry company, and the support will fur- 
ther include the names of Frank C. Bangs, 
George W. Barbier, Stephen Wright, 
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The play is located in the thirteenth cent- 
ury and has opportunity for picturesque 
scenery’ and costuming. 


Mr. James K. Hackett’s season will open 
at Wallack's Theatre on Sept. 2 with Vic- 
tor Mapes’s version of ‘‘ Don Caesar de Ba- 
zan," entitled ‘‘Don Caesar's Return.”’ There 
will be some curiosity as to the difference 
between this version and Mr. Faversham’s. 
The managers are indulging in deep and 
dramatic secrecy about both. The policy 
of making the so-called star only the leader 
of a strong company of actors will be pur- 
sued with emphasis in this case. Mr. 
Hackett will be assisted by actors of fully 
as much distinction as himself, though none 
of them is quite so tall or quite so beautiful 
in the eyes of the matinée girl. Members 
of the company will be Theodore Roberts, 
Wilton Lackaye, W. J. Le Moyne, Florence 
Kahn, and Virginia Buchanan—all excel- 
lent players, Miss Kahn will enact Mari- 
tana, and perchance fill the minds of old 
theatregoers with memories of the once 
popular opera, now forgotten. 

Daly’s Theatre will open on Sept. 16 with 
“The Messenger Boy,’’ a musical comedy 
which has been running in London for two 
years. This piece, which has been partly 
rewritten for the American stage by James 
T. Powers, the comedian, who will appear 
in it, will be tried first in New Haven on 
Sept. 12. 


The season of the Herald Square Theatre 
will open on Aug. 31 with Andrew Mack 
in Theodore Burt Sayre's new play, “ Tom 
Moore.” Those who are looking for many 
historical facts in this drama will be dis- 
appointed. The author has made his own 
story. The play shows Moore at the age 
of about twenty in love with Bessie Dyke, 
a schoolteacher in tue village of Dalky. 
She is also pursued with evil intent by Lord 
Lovelace, who tries to play upon the vanity 
of her father, a would-be poet and satirist 
of the Government. This lord induces 
Terence Farrell, a good-for-naught, to per- 
suade Tom to propose to his sister, Win- 
nie Farrell loves Tom, and, to his horror, 
accepts him, while Bessie overhears. In 
the second act we see Tom in his garret 
in London besieged with debts, and rescued 
by his friend Lord Moira. In the third act 
Tom is brought by the Prince of Wales to 
a dinner, at which other guests are Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, Beau Brummel, Sheridan, and 
McDermott, the publisher. Old Dyke, who 
is present, is pressed by Lord Lovelace for 
a debt, and is saved by Tom, who gets his 
“Lalla Rookh” accepted by McDermott, 
and gives Dyke the check. Then Lovelace 
produces one of Dyke’s satires, but Tom 

| says he wrote it, and is dismissed in dis- 
grace, In the last act Tom is reunited to 
his Bessie, who has learned everything, 
and the Prince in disguise discovers that 
Tom did not write the satire. So all ends 
happily. Physioc has painted some hand- 
some scenery for this play, and a compe- 
tent company has been engaged, including 
George F. Nash, Theodore Babcock, Giles 


Shine, Myron Calice, Josephine Lovett, 
Margaret Fielding, and Jane Payton. 


The regular season of the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, where Mr. Wilson is now disport- 
ing himself in ‘‘ The Strollers,’’ will open 
on Sept. 2 with the Rogers brothers in their 
new play entitled “The Rogers Brothers 
in Washington,” written by their untiring 
provider, Mr, John McNally. This play will 


be produced two weeks earlier in Buffalo, 
and will be thoroughly pruned and shaped 
by the time it reaches New York.. Its nat- 
ure may readily be fancied by those who 
have watched the doings of these amusing 
comedians. Politics and sidewalk conver- 
sations will vie with pretty girls and popu- 
lar music to make an entertainment which 
will say much and mean little, but will 
cause the populace to laugh. 


Although it will come later than many 
other important theatre openings, the first 
night at the Manhattan may be said to ex- 
cite already as much interest as any of 
them. An unusual concern may be said to 
attach to this enterprise, as it marks the 
advent of Mrs. Fiske in a theatre under 
the management that for several years has 
been intelligently devoted to her interests. 
The date of Mrs. Fiske’s first appearance 
here has not been exactly fixed, but it will 
occur about the middle of September. 

“Miranda of the Balcony,” the new play 
in which Mrs. Fiske will first be seen, as 
has already been announced, is a drama- 
tization of A. E. W. Mason’s novel of that 
name made by “Anne Crawford Flexner of 
Louisville. The story is one that lends 
itself readily toa ‘dramatic use, and it is 
likely that an interesting arama has ‘been 
made of it or it would ‘not have enlisted 
the interest of Mrs. Fiske or been selected 
. for the opening of the Manhattan in the 
new circumstances. The scenes of the story 
are laid in England, Spain, and Morocco, 
giving unusual scenic scope and variety, 
and as all readers of the book know, its in- 
cidéents aré unconventional ‘and stirring 
and its characters remarkable “for their 
diversé stréigth. The part of Miranda at’ 

an’ actress of Mrs. Fiske's 
viduaility. It is ‘sald that the 








the playwright, a very natural course for a 
woman making a play from the book to 
adopt. A very notable thing about the 
story—and the play must necessarily fol- 
low the novel in this—is the large number 
of character studies presented. In fact, 
there are strongly individualized roles 
enough to furnish the exceptionally strong 
company that will support Mrs. Fiske with 
fine opportunities. Thus, with Mrs. Fiske 
well fitted, it will be something to look for- 
ward to with curious interest to see Mr. 
Dodson, Max Figman, Lester - Lonergan, 
and R. V. Ferguson all in strong character 
parts, with opportunities still left for the 
leading man, Robert T. Haines, Annie Irish, 
Kate Pattison Selten, and the others of the 
large Manhattan company. 

One of the earliest important openings 
for the season will be that of “ Arizona ’’ at 
the Academy of Music on the evening of 
Aug. 19. Rehearsals have been going on 
for three weeks, not only at the Academy, 
but on a big stock farm down on Long 
Island, where a Sergeant of the United 
States Cavalry is training thirty horses to 
their duties as mounts for the men of Au- 
gustus Thomas's fictitious ‘ Eleventh 
United States Cavalry.’”’ The production of 
“ Arizona”’ seen last year at the Herald 
Square Theatre was elaborate, accurate as 
regards local color, and sufficiently sumpt- 
uous to satisfy even the hypercritical taste 
of Broadway theatregoers. But it is a 


small affair by comparison with the elab- | 


orate mounting which will be accorded Mr. 
Thomas's best play on the occasion of its 
reproduction on the big stage of the Acad- 
emy. The original sketches of Frederic 
Remington and Walter Burridge have of 
course been utilized in the design of the 
scenery for ‘‘Greater Arizona,’’ but the 
scale has been tremendously increased, and 
the consequent epportunity for elaboration 
of detail has not been neglected. There 
will be fifty horses in the troop from Fort 
Grant which rides down to camp over 
night on Canby's home pasture lot, and a 
number of young officers annexed to the 
Eleventh since it was seen on Broadway 
will meet several new-comers to the opu- 
lent ranch in the Aravaipa Valley. The 
changes in the cast have not displaced 
Olive May as Bonita Canby, the little Ari- 
zona girl, who, to quote her own words, 
‘could ride before she could walk,”’ nor 
Edgar Selwyn, whose clever characteriza- 
tion of the rdle of the Mexican Tony 
gained him much favorable attention last 
year. George O'Donnell will reappear as 
Dr. Fenlon, the unctuous surgeon of the 
frontier fort, and Helme Calvert as Lieut. 
Young will arrest William Haworth as 
Sergt. Keller in the same manner as last 
year. J. W. Cope, who succeeded Theodore 
Roberts as Henry Canby during the Broad- 
way run last season, remains in that most 
requiring role. Dustan Farnum, who played 
Lieut. Denton after Vincent Serrano joined 
Nat Goodwin's ‘Merchant of Venice”’ 
company, will appear as the heroic young 
officer who won the hearts of the matinée 
girls last season. That sterling actor, Fra- 
zer Coulter, will be seen as Col. Bonham, 
and Miss Grace Thorne will essay the try- 
ing character of Estrella. Eleanor Wilton 
will be Mrs. Canby and William O. Hazel- 
tine will be the Captain Hodgman of the 
Academy production. 

An entire novelty to the New York stage 
will be noted in the production in mid- 
September at the Theatre Republic of “ Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,” a dramatiza- 
tion of the story by Ian Maclaren, (Dr. 
John Watson.) In this new drama of 
Scotch village life, the veteran actor, J. H. 
Stoddard, will undertake the first stellar 
tour of his life under the direction of Kirke 
La Shelle, who is also manager of the 
“ Arizona’’ Company. ‘“‘ The Bonnie Brier 
Bush" Company has been rehearsing for 


a week past at the Theatre Republic under 


the direction of Mr. John Stapleton. The 
company includes, besides Mr. Stoddard, 
who will create the r6le of Lachlan Camp- 
bell; Reuben Fax as Posty, John Jennings 
as Dr. McLure, Charles Hutchinson as 
Lord Kilspindie, Miss Irma La Pierre as 


Flora Campbell, Miss Bessie Baldwin as 
Annie, Miss’ Jessie Dodd as Margot, and 


Miss Gertrude Bennett as Kate Carnegie. 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush" begins its sea- 
son at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, on 
Aug. 26, coming to the Theatre Republic 
at the end of its four weeks’ engagement 


there. 

Weber & Fields have definitely decided 
upon ‘Hubble Bubble” as the name of 
the new offering which is to open the sea- 
son at their music hall Sept. 5. This title 
follows the style of others which have 
announced the music hall's productions in 
recent years. It contains no meaning, 
therefore no definite plot can be or is ex- 
pected. 

Rehearsals have been in progress for a 
week, and, while guarded with great 
secrecy, enough has been learned to war- 
rant the assertion that the play will differ 
materially from other Weber-Field me- 
langes of mirth and music. Lillian Rus- 
sell and De Wolf Hopper will figure to- 
gether in several scenes of a musical 
nature, while Fay Templeton, although at 
the head of the bevy of shapely “ coons " 
at one stage of the performance, will have 
an entirely new character role. Messrs. 
Weber, Field, and Sam Bernard will be 
the usual German dialect trio, with a series 
of comedy scenes, one of .which promises 
to excel the famous ou tract’ debate of 
a few seasons ago, soins ‘Williams {s to 
have a singing and dancing scene, assisted 
by the chorus. It will be something of a 
novelty to see the Frohman comedian 
capering and singing, surrounded by a bevy 
of girls, but he is delighted with the ‘op- 
portunity, as he is clever with voice Prezams 
feet, No evil results are feared. 

John T. Kelly will have another Irish 
role, but different from the preceding ones. 

' who ‘have’ heard’ John ‘Stromiberg’s 
weit 
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music say he has excelled himself in sup- 
plying those catchy numbers which have 
marked other productions at the music 
hall. The costumes for ‘“‘ Hubble Bubble 
and the burlesque, ‘‘ De Pleurisy,”» which 
is to follow it, have been designed by 
Barnes, whose work in that line has con- 
tributed not a little to the music hall's 
success. Julian Mitchell remains as di- 


rector of the stage, which is a guarantees | 


of graceful evolutions by the chorus, with 
new effects in grouping and ensembles. 


The Greenwall Theatrical Circuit Com- 
pany begins the Fall and Winter season at 
the American Theatre Saturday evening, 
Aug. 31, when a scenic production of 
“Under Two Flags” will be presented. 
The new leading lady of the company will 
be Miss Jessaline Rogers, an uncommonly 
beautiful young Western actress, who has 
been a star, playing such leading parts as 
Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, and Fedora. As 
an actress she has run the gamut of trag- 
edy, comedy, melodrama, farce, and panto- 
mime. The new leading man of the com- 
pany will be Mr. James E. Wilson, who has 
played important parts with Rose Coghlan, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, and other stars. He 
followed EB. H, Sothern on the road in “ The 


| Prisoner of Zenda,” and has played “ Cy- 


rano de Bergerac’ and other leading roles 
in stock companies. 


One week from next Monday night, Aug. 
19, the Fourteenth Street Theatre will start 
the Fall season with a scenic production by 
Charles E. Blaney of a new play, called 
“The Mormon Wife.” In addition to Miss 
Roselle Knott and William Humphreys, 
Miss Victory Bateman has been engaged 
for an important part. In the Mormon 
Tabernacle scene Gertrude Haynes and her 
“choir celestial ’’ will appear. 

David Warfield will make his début as a 
star in Lee Arthur and Charles Klein's play 
entitled “The Auctioneer” at the Bijou 
Theatre Sept. 23. The piece is a drama of 
New York life and will be produced under 
the personal direction of David Belasco. Mr. 
Warfield will be supported by Marie Bates, 
Odell Williams, Eugene Canfield, Brandon 
Tynan, H. R. Roberts, Harry Rogers, Maud 
Winter, and Nellie Lynch. The first per- 
formance will be given at New Haven. 

“The King’s Carnival,” the burlesque by 
Sydney Rosenfeld and A. Baldwin Sloane, 
which ran up to the time of the closing of 
the New York Theatre, will be again put 
on the boards at that house on its reopen- 
ing, Aug. 26. At least one new face will 
be seen in it, that of Mabelle Gilman, who 
rade a hit in London. She will play the 
part of Mary Tudor. Miss Marie Dressler 
also remains with the company, the man- 
agement having guaranteed her $25,000 for 
the season. This inducement caused Miss 
Dressler to abandon her intention of star- 
ring in her own company next season. Dan 
McAvoy, Louis Harrison, Amelia Summer- 
ville, Nina Farrington, and the other mem- 
bers of the company will commence rehear- 
sals on the 15th. The opening of the thea- 
tre will also see the production of “ Sup- 
per at Sherry’s,’’ by George V. Hobart, with 
music by A. Baldwin Sloane. It is an- 
nounced that this farce consists of a “* side- 
splitting and interesting series of incidents." 


Mr. Henry W. Savage has completed ar- 
rangements with Mr. Jacob Litt of the 
Broadway Theatre for a six weeks’ sea- 
son of grand opera in English at that 
house, beginning Monday, Sept. 16. Mr. 
Savage plans to produce two grand operas 











each week, presenting one on Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday nights and at the 
Wednesday matinée, the other at the re- 
maining performances. A low scale of 
prices will prevail. Verdi's ‘“‘ Aida” and 
Puccini's *“‘La Bohéme”" have been se- 
lected by Mr. Savage as the works for 
the first week. The performances will af- 


ford admirers of the organization an ex- 


cellent opportunity to gauge the strength 


and resources of the company as shown 
in two strongly contrasting works. Other 
works in the repertoire are ‘“‘ La Giaconda,” 


** Lohengrin,” ‘“‘Tannhiuser,’" ‘“* Carmen,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “ Pagliacci,” and several 


novelties for which negotiations are now 
in progress. Mr. Savage has secured the 


American rights of Puccini's new opera, 
‘““Mme. Butterfly,”” and expects to mzeke 
the first production of the work in this 
country one of the features of the Broad- 
way Theatre season. 

Adelaide Norwood, Joseph F. Sheehan, 
Reginald Roberts, William Pruette, F. J. 
Boyle, Winfred Goff, and Maude Ramey 
are former favorites of the Castle Square 
Opera Company who will be enlisted in this 
New York season. Newcomers are Jos- 
ephine Ludwig, Gertrude Rennyson, Ethel 
Houston Du Fre, Herman De Vries, Frank 
Pagano, and George Tennery, none of 
whom has previously sung in English 
opera in New York, although several of 
them have been successful in the produc- 
tions given by the company in other cities. 

Miss Ludwig, Miss Rennyson, and Miss 
Du Fre are American girls. Miss Ludwig, 
after studying in Paris with Bouhy, Capoul, 
and Marchesi, was engaged by Mr. Henry 
W. Savage for his Castle Square Opera 
Company, and made her début in Chicago 
last October as Marguerite, scoring an in- 
stantaneous success. She then went to her 
native city, St. Louis, and appeared there 
as Juliet, duplicating her Chicago triumph. 
Since that time she has sung all the grand 
opera roles in the repertoire of the organ- 
ization. 


American Influence in London. 
English journalists aré in the habit of 
criticising the American method of heading 
their news stories in their daily papers. 
Yet a London paper of July 31, over the re- 
port of the consolidation of Bryant & May’ 
with the Diamond Match Company, Lecag o 
this caption: ; 
“The Diamond Wedding-Bryant & May” 


‘a Good’ Match." ed yay 
sa pl cewhe Bas Siem ca woe ef ae 
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A Sermon in Jail. 


NOWY-HAIRED, with long beard, but 
S keen-eyed and straight as an arrow, 
Dr. Richard 8. Law, one-time pros- 
pector, miner, promoter, sage, and philos- 
opher, by his own account, stood in Lud- 
low Street Jail delivering himself of senti- 
ments that contrasted strangely with his 
surroundings. He was arrested a few days 
ago, after a year's absence from the city, 
in contempt of court proceedings growing 
out of a mining proposition which he had 
promoted, in whith stock in the Golden 
Sceptre Mine set forth as promising great 
returns had eventually proved to be 
valueless. The story of the circumstances 
leading to his arrest was told in the daily 
news columns. As he stood in the prison 
his general appearance suggested nothing 
so strongly as the picture that Joseph Jef- 
ferson has made familiar of Rip Van 
Winkle after his long sleep. Outside, the 
rain pouring in torrents, occasional flashes 
of lightning and the general gloom of the 
day made a proper setting. 

But Dr. Law, despite his seventy-five 
years, was exceedingly wide awake. wet 
have dined with Kings and Queens,’’ he 
said. ‘‘At the table of royalty I have 
feasted. I have supped with millionaires, 
and now—now, I am enjoying the society 
of the boarders at the Hotel de Ludlow.” 
He paused a moment, then chuckled at 
the joke. Pessimism was evidently no part 
of his make-up. 

“No,” he said, “ such is life. 
panorama of scenes and incidents. 
gay. I have lived 


A moving 
Some 
grave—some through 
nruch.”” 

It was suggested that he looked hale for 
his years. 

“Yes, and there is no reason why you 
should not, too, when you are old. But,” 
he pointed a finger at the cigar in the 
hand of his interviewer, “ take the advice 
of one who knows. When you go out of 
here throw that away. Do as I have done. 
I never used tobacco in any form, I don't 
drink, I live a regular life.” He stopped 
and passed his hands over the reporter's 
head. 

“A fairly good head,"’ he went on, 
eration—not too much—not enough to make 
a fool of you. A little narrow chested, but 
exercise will remedy that. But these fool- 
ish little vices, smoking and the like, you 
must stop, or you will never realize that 
for which you were brought into the world. 
Have you ever stopped to consider what the 
mother suffers when her child comes into 
the world? How many hopes she builds on 
its future? How she watches over it in the 
cradle and dreams of its life? And have 
you ever stopped to think that all her 
hopes are wrecked on just such little vices 
as that cigar? No. I dare say you never 
thought of it in that light. 

“T have been in every country of the 
globe. I have gone into the trackless 
forest. I have climbed the mountain side 
in rain and wind and snow. I have endured 
all sorts of hardships, and yet to-day I am 
and hearty. It's because I have lived 
You do the same, and you, 
to be seventy, perhaps. I 
shall probably be a hundred, but then I 
am a remarkable man.’ 

The conversation drifted to mining. 

“It is an uncertain life,"’ he said. ‘Few 
many fail, But it has been esti- 
mated that 95 per cent. of the business men 
fail. Well, I don't think the failures in 
mining average more than that. And then 
there is the fascination of it. Once a man 
has tasted that, it’s hard for him to quit. 
I was among the first to go to California in 
‘49. What dreamers 
We a ledge that promises 

Then we are millionaires at 
in a dream. Why, a dream 
last for days. It's beautiful 
and then—well, we wake 
up. And then by and by we dream some 
more. Sometimes man strikes it rich— 
then he has got a bonanza. Sometimes he 
doesn’t—then he gets the Hotel de Ludlow.” 


“ ven- 


out 


hale 
a regular life. 
too, will live 


succeed, 


the glorious days of 
we are! see 
something. 
that % 
that may 
it- does last, 


once is 
like 
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Severe on This Tammany Man. 


DITORS and reporters actively engaged 
in the work of getting out a daily news- 
paper in New York City are, by a 

special provision of law, exempt from jury 
duty. A newspaper man, for many yearsa 
faithful follower of the teachings of Tam- 
many, who has been a stanch defender of 
the Wigwam when under the fire of reform 
hosts and who has ever maintained that 
the police force, from Devery down, de- 
serves the appellation ‘the finest,’ in 

i peck of trouble. 

This is how it happened. jury 
the trial of a policeman of 
blackmail was drawn, a namesake of the 
Tammany man was one of the twelve ac- 
cepted ones. By coincidence he is, so 
the city directory has it, an editor. Fur- 
thermore, he lives not many blocks from 
the Tammany newspaper man of the 
femme. 

When the jury had 
daily newspapers published the list. The 
Tammany man’s wife, who is summering 
at Atlantic City, telegraphed him her dis- 
gust that he should be “‘ mixed up in such 
a notorious The greeting he re- 
ceived at his office surprised him. 

“You were not expected to know all 
about the law,” sald the city editor, “* but 
@ny idiot should know. that a man on a 


is 


When the 


for accused 


a 


same 


been selected the 


case.”’ 
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daily paper is not Mable to jury duty. How 
is it you are out of court? Did the Re- 
corder excuse you, or were you challenged 
for bias as a Tammany man?’ . 

Explanations followed, the directory was 
consulted, and another case of mistaken 
identity disclosed. But when the Tammany 
man reached Harlem after the trial had 
concluded in conviction, he found a chilly 
reception awaiting him. A big policeman 
had scanned the list of names of the jurors. 
He sailed in. 

“ You're a fine man to be with the Four- 
teenth Street crowd. Soak a ‘copper’ 
without discussin’ the evidence. What, 
not on the jury? I seen your name in the 
papers.” 

And so it has gone. Three members of 
his district organization ‘‘cut him dead” 
on the street, says the Tammany man, and 
what makes it worse, they say the other 
chap looks like his double, anyway, and 
they guess “he did the trick all right.” 


One Touch of Nature, 


HE was a small child with one of 
those old faces that the struggle for 
existence in the tenement districts 

too often develops. Her face was dirty, 
with here and there clean streaks showing 
where tears recently had trickled. 

She entered Prospect Park and made her 
way to the hill where bloom the old-fash- 
ioned flowers that our grandmothers loved 
so well. She watched the big policeman 
and the man on the bench watched her. 
Twice she stole forward to seize a holly- 
hock bloom, and each time drew back 
afraid, At least she seized the flower just 
as the policeman looked toward her. He 
roared forth in a deep voice: 

‘* Here there! get away; leave those flow- 
ers alone!" at the same time starting 
around the circle toward her. 

With a startled scream she turned and 
ran a few steps, when she stumbled and 
fell. She plunged down the high bank 
and landed in the road on her head, with 
her left arm doubled under her. The man 
on the bench reached her before the police- 
man. She was unconscious, and her left 
arm was broken. 

They stretched her out on the grass be- 
neath the shade of an oak, and a mounted 
officer called an ambulance from a near- 
by hospital, which soon reached the spot. 
As the surgeon lifted her head she opened 
her eyes and looking up into the anxious 
faces bent over her, said: 

‘““Mr. Policeman, please don’t arrest me. 
Mamma’'s so sick, and ‘she wanted one like 
what growed in her home when she was a 
girl. See, just took one,’’ and she opened 
her right hand, showing the crushed holly- 
hock blossom. 

The big policeman turned quickly away. 
He took several quick strides and broke off 
a whole stalk of hollyhock flowers. As he 
thrust it into her little hand the man on 
the bench saw the gleam of a silver coin 
as the dirty little paw closed over it. The 
man on the bench brushed away a tear and 
askec the surgeon: 

‘Is she badly hurt? 

‘No; just a broken arm.” 

‘Dress it and don't take her to the hos- 
but take her home. I'll go with you 
that she wants for nothing.” 

As he turned away to hide a tear the 
policeman heard him murmur: 

‘My little girl would have 
about her age.”’ 

** Mine 


is,’ said 


pital, 
and see 
big 


been just 


the policeman. 


A Youthful enmneber. 


HORSEMAN had 

A perience near the Speedway a few 
days ago. He called to an idle news- 

boy to hold his horse while he made a call 

on a client. On leaving the house he 

surprised to see another boy in charge of 

the horse. So he asked: 

‘How's this? You are not the boy I left 
my horse with.” 

“No, Sir. I jist spekilated, and bought 
him of the other boy for 10 cents. He 
said as how you were only worth a nickel, 
and I says you were good fer a quarter, 
See?” 

The boy got the quarter and went around 
the corner, where the first boy was waiting 
under an open window in the home of the 
horseman’s friend. 

“That's ther way ter work the swells.” 
said the young speculator to his companion. 
‘Ef yer had stayed he woulder coughed up 
a dime. The bluff made him ershamed to 
hand over less that the two bits. You gets 
12 cents and I keep the extry cent for per- 
motin’ dis scheme. See?” 


an amusing ex- 


was 


One Western Visitor. 


TROLLERS on upper Broadway may 
S have observed during the past week 
a short, rather stout man, with a 
keen, pleasant eye and a little stoop in his 
shoulders, whose garb proclaimed him a 
son of the West. It was Charles F. Lum- 
mis of Los Angeles, Cal., the historian of 
the Indians of the Southwest. Mr. Lum- 
mis always wears one style of dress, 
whether he is in Arizona or New York. 
It is a suit of gray corduroy, a broad sash 
in place of a belt, and a cowboy hat. 

Mr. Lummis is a prolific writer. He is 
not only producing books and magazine 
work all the time, but is also conducting 
a monthly he calls The Land of Sunshine. 
Mr. Lummis has gathered every littérateur 
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of note on the coast into a school of writ- 
ers which is throwing the pecullar atmos- 
phere of the Pacific slope upon paper in 
very pleasing literary form. But Mr. Lum- 
mis is more interested just now in the 
house he is building than in his maga- 
zine. He is building his cottage with his 
own hands on a site about half way be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena, and 
about thirty minutes’ ride from his office 
by trolley. It is an adaptation of pueblo 
architecture, with cement floors, and will 
last for genérations. To his fondness for 
the Indians of the Southwest Mr. Lummis 
has given practical form by employing 
them always as household servants, a 
function which he claims they are eminent- 
ly fitted to fill, One of the sights of Los 
Angeles used to be a bronzed and sinewy 
Indian in his native garb, carrying about 
Mr. Lummis’s beautiful, golden-haired baby 
girl. But although Los Angeles adores Mr. 
Lummis, the whole city had to smile gently 
when it heard that this Indian whom he 
had trained and befriended from boyhood 
had departed suddenly, taking with him a 
generous ‘ pourboire.”’ 

Perhaps the funniest fight on record was 
that between Mr. Lummis and Prof. Libby 
of Princeton. Mr. Lummis was the first 
man of modern times to climb the “ Mesa 
Encatatado,”’ the Enchanted Mesa, down in 
Arizona, a high butte, rising precipitously 
from the midst of the plain, around which 
clustered many Indian traditions. He an- 
nounced the discovery of indications of for- 
mer habitation. Prof. Libby went out some 
months after and climbed the mesa. He 
came down and said he ceuld find nothing 
whatever to indicate the occupancy of man 
at any time, save the soup cans left by 
the previous party. Mr. Lummis went back 
with Frederick Webb Hodge of the Bureau 
of Ethnology and fire in his eye. They took 
shovels up the mesa and dug profusely. 
They found mounds and pottery and ar- 
rowheads, and things like that. Then Mr. 
Lummis had fun with Prof. Libby for a 
long time; and even now a number of The 
Land of Sunshine rarely comes out without 
some slight reference, to the effect that 
“this would be plain to any one but a 
Libby,” or “‘ This would be clear to any one 
but a Professor from Princeton,’’ or some 
similar contumely. 


The Camera and Real Estate. 


IT the least important part of the 

south side of Delancey Street for the 

work of securing the land on the 
approach to the new East River Bridge 
has been the photographing of all the 
buildings. The acquisition of lands by the 
city under condemnation proceedings in- 
variably leads to countless squabbles, grow- 
ing out of owners’ exalted ideas as to the 
value of their holdings. Litigation in such 
usually continues for month, and 
times years after the buildings in 
question have been demolished and the 
ground taken over by the city. At all 
hearings on the subject, the aggrieved 
property owner's effort is usually directed 
toward making his tumbled-down tenement 
rise above the ruins in the shape of a 
palace of priceless value. 

The unrelenting camera does away with 
all this. The photographs of property along 
the line of the new bridge approach are 
over 100 ir number. A large plate, about 
12 by 14 inches, was used, so that three or 
four buildings and sometimes half a block, 
were taken at one exposure. On the other 
hand, it was necessary in some cases to 
devote an entire picture to showing a little 
ramshackle frame building on the rear of 
a lot—probably worth not much more than 
the photograph itself—but somewhere in 
the group of pictures will be found an ac- 
curate reproduction of every structure 
standing on the land at the time of its 
condemnation. 

The value of the lots is pretty well fixed 
by recent real estate transactions in the 
neighborhood, and with these photographs 
the appraisement of an entire property, 
land and building, becomes a matter that 
cannot be made the subject of any very ex- 
tended dispute at any future time. 
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Blind Leading the Blind. 


HE elevated railroad station at One 

Hundred and Sixteenth Street and 

Eighth Avenue is one of the best 
view points in the upper part of the city. 
One can look through One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street to the East River, and 
on bright days can see a fringe of the 
Long Island shore. In the other direction 
a most excellent view of Cathedral and 
University Heights can be obtained. On 
these heights, St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
main arch of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and Columbia University Li- 
brary stand out clear cut against the sky. 
Strangers not knowing these buildings are 
often misled as to what they really are. 

A few mornings ago a man loaded down 
with traveling impedimenta, and accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, started 
in to explain the buildings which stood 
out so clearly on the heights, Pointing to 
St. Luke's Hospital, he said: ‘“‘ That is the 
new public library which Mr. Carnegie has 
given the money to.” 

“Oh, my! said wife and daughter in 
chorus. 

* That,” said the well-informed father as 
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he caught sight of the Cathedral arch, “ is 
the new Dewey Arch, which we have heard 
so much about. It will not be completed 
for several years.” 

“Oh, my!" came the chorus again. 

Pointing to the dome of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, the father said with dra- 
matic effect: “That is the most magnifi- 
cent monument in New York. It is the 
tomb of Gen. U. 8. Grant. We can just 
see the dome from here, so we cannot ap- 
preciate the beauties of the interior.” 

“Oh my!" repeated wife and daughter. 

Just then an elevated train came along 
and the entire party started down town, 
satisfied that they had seen three great 
sights of New York City. 


An Accommodating Druggist. 


HE druggist is supposed to be a most 

accommodating individual. He must 

Sell postage stamps at “ cost price.” 

He must keep a City Directory, and be a 

regular mine of information in himself. If 

he is not all of these he is looked upon as 

a most peculiarly crabbed individual, who 

does not want to create a special trade in 
postage stamps. 

It remains for a druggist down in the old 
Greenwich Village section of New York 
City to go to the extreme limit in a desire 
to accommodate his regular customers as 
well as other people who may only desire 
the postage stamp end of his business. He 
has recently had made and put in position 


a large blue and white enameled sign, 
which reads: 





Post Office. 
Public Telephone, 
Messenger Call, 

New York Directory. 
Brooklyn Directory. 
Business Directory. 
Medical Directory. 
General Information. 
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This sign projects well out over the side- 
walk, and is, in fact, more prominent than 
any other sign along the street. 

“It pays,” said the druggist, when asked 
about it. ‘‘ You see, the public, by common 
consent, has come to look upon the drug 
store as the place to obtain information as 
well as postage stamps, and incidentally 
have prescriptions filled. I believe in being 
accommodating, and this sign is the ma- 
terial result of my belief. Other druggists 
will soon follow my example.” 


Shower Baths for Horses. 


The system of cooling horses on hot days 
with water from a hose might be improved 
on. it had its origin in sentiment and 
humanity, and good has come of it. The 
fault with the carrying out of the mer- 
ciful scheme is that it is one-sided, and 
in many cases shocks the animal operated 
on. It is one-sided in the sense that a 
horse halted in front of a Fire Depart- 
ment station is “played on” from only 
the side nearest to the hose, so that prac- 
tically the animal like a man before 
a hot fire in the arctic circle, roasted on 
one side and freezing on the other. A 
shower bath arrangement easily contrived 
at small expense would be better than the 
big stream of water which, landing on a 
heated, exhausted horse, smites with the 
force of a lead pipe bludgeon. A shower 
bath would in the same time as is consumed 
in the stream treatment cool off all of a 
herse’s body gently without shocking it 
unequally. In too many cases the cooling- 
off process is left to boys or youths, with 
propensities for mischief or cruelty which 
are gratified by directing the stream into 
the ears of the animals with the result of 
making them rear and plunge in fright 
and acute shock to their nervous systems. 
Of course, the boy or lad gets his amuse- 
ment out of it and the sidewalk gallery 
laughs, but it would be difficult to choose 
torture more acute, 


is 


Eating House “ Manners.” 

Close to Washingtom Market is one of 
the best-known though unpretentious of 
New York's eating houses. On Sunday 
evenings, especially in the Summer, many 
women and children are among the patrons. 
The manners of the men are noticeably in- 
formal. Scores wear their hats at table, 
others come in coatless, but recently one 
prosperous looking man “ went the limit,” 
to quote the waiter who served him. 
Throwing coat and hat on a chair, he next 
took off cuffs, collar, and tie, depositing 
them in his hat. Then, lighting a cigar- 
ette, he nonchalantly puffed smoke at his 
neighbors, and certainly put the shirtwaist 
man and the bicyclist at an adjoining table 
dn the shade. 


Zones of Shoe Shines. 

“The term ‘dude’ like the term 
‘farmer,’ merely relative,’’ said the Ho« 
boken Ferry philosopher. 

‘When I'm dving business in New York 
regularly every day I get my shoes shined 
coming over every morning. If I didn’t, the 
New Yorkers would call me a ‘ farmer.’ 

“But when I was doing business in 
Newark, they looked upon me as a ‘ dude’ 
for getting a daily shine. Yet, if a man 
doesn’t get his shoes shined in Newark 
ence a weck they would consider him a 
‘ farmer.’ 

‘* And so, if you go further back into the 
country, you will find that a man who gets 
his shoes shined at all is regarded as @ 

dude these are ‘farmers’ who 
dont wear ;, but boots.”’ 
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version of the genuine Westerner. 
From the isolation of the mining 
®amp, the cattle range, or the wheat field 
he is always eager to turn to the music of 
the violin or piano that instantly set his 
feet in motion. He may be attracted by 
the iniquities of the saloon, the gambling 
house, or the public dance hall; but these 
‘@iversions bring out the worst elements in 
bis character. To observe him.at his best, 
so as to show all the high lights of his 
nature, one should see him at a private or 





LB gros 0 is the universal social ¢li- 


J social dance. 
Nowhere in the West—perhaps nowhere 
a in the world—are the pleasures of the dance 


more eagerly and constantly sought than 
fn the rural Mormon settlements of Utah 
and Idaho. To the Mormon as well as 
Gentiles of Salt Lake and other cities and 
towns of the‘section the theatre, lectures, 
and parties of different kinds lend the 
®Bame variety to the amusements that are 
familiar in the East. But a large pro- 
portion of the Mormon settlers are scat- 
tered throughout the rural districts, re- 
mote from such ‘attractions; and for these 
people the one and always welcome diver- 
sion is dancing. 

Morman dances are frequently held at 
private houses, which are usually log 
cabins, or at schoolhouses; but the most 
popular dancing floors’ are those of the 
Mormon churches, because those buildings 
ere the most commodious ones in the set- 
tlements. 

It is difficult to understand or explain 
how it is done, but no two-room log cabin 
pf Utah or Idaho is so small that its floor 
will not offer dancing facilities for twenty 
or thirty guests, with ‘corners and re- 
gwesses under tables and in places for beds 
in which all the small children of the set- 
@lement soundly sleep from early evening 
wntil daylight, while their parents and 
older brothers and sisters keep time to the 
shrill notes of the “fiddler,” who saws 
away from his chair on top of a table be- 
meath which several infants are sleeping. 


It is frequently stated that Mormons 
resent the presence at their dances of any 
Persons not members of their faith. These 
statements are far from true. Nowhere is 
genuine Western hospitality more gener- 
ously observed than among the followers 
of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. No 
matter how strong the animosity engen- 
@ered by the clannish feeling between the’ 
Mormons and Gentiles, it is seldom per- 
mitted to show at a dance, particularly if 
the Mormons are hosts. If the dance is of 
a public nature, any guest, no matter what 
his belief, is usually certain of a hospitable 
reception. If a house is the dancing place, 
the Gentile or stranger is welcome, 


The method of dancing, the hospitality, 
and the social rules observed are much the 
same, whether the dance is held in a cabin, 
the schoolhouse, or the church. Inasmuch 
as the church offers floor space for the 
greatest number of dancing feet, it also 
affords better opportunity for observing the 
interesting features of this kind of social 
diversion. 


_Most of the rural Mormon churches are 
built of logs. The general rule is to make 
them twice as long as wide, one length of 
logs determining the width, with two 
lengths for the sides, 


The furniture is usually home-made and 
rude, consisting of plain board benches and 
@ rough high desk for a pulpit. This furni- 
ture is installed with an eye to a secular 
as well as religious use of the bullding. 
The pulpit and seats used for the Sunday 
bervices can easily be moved to make room 

ra week day dance. The pulpit is shoved 

to a corner, where it serves a double use 
for the festive occasion. On it are piled 
the baskets of lunch for the midnight “ pic- 
nic,” and beneath it are spread blankets for 
the bed of several babies. 

Enough of the benches to encircle three 
BideS of the room are placed against the 
walls for seats during the evening, and the 
rest are carried outside, where they are 
piled near the door. 

Most of the ranchers and their families 
from a radius of six or eight miles gather 
@t these church dances. Few are too old, 
and none is too young to attend. The same 
get frequently contains children with their 
parents and grandparents. 


Youths and maidens come in all sorts of 
tonveyances. On horseback and on snow- 
shoes, when the snow is deep, are the 
favorite methods of locomotion. The older 





































































Dancing in the 
Mormon Land. 

























ticipate in the festivities of the early part 
of the night, after which they, too, are 
put to bed. 


The Bishop usually attends all church 
dances, and he is ex-officio master of 
ceremonies. The other two important per- 
sons are the fiddler and prompter or 
“caller-out.” Custom has decreed that 
these two men shall occupy elevated posi- 
tions. Accordingly the rhythmic guidance 
of the feet usually emanates from a table, 
brought in for the occasion, on which are 
placed two chairs for these officials. 


It might well have been an Idaho fiddler 
who inspired Riley's description of the 
man who can . 

Plaunk an’ plunk an’ plink 
An’ tune ‘er up and play, 

An’ jes’ lay back an’ laugh an’ blink 
At every rainy day. 

But the fiddler is an active man. He 
conscientiously keeps time to his music 
with a vigorous stamping of his foot, and 
during the interludes between the numbers 
he is seldom idle. At such times his violin 
is either shrilly bewailing his efforts to 
“tune ‘er up,” or else it is more harmoni- 
ously tinkling to his picking of the strings. 
The répertoire of these rural Mormon fid- 
dlers is remarkable, ranging all the way 
from the ancient “ Sailor’s Hornpipe’ and 
“Soldier's Joy" to the latest waltzes of 
Sousa or Herbert, 


Late in the night, when the fiddler tires 
of his sitting posture, he frequently relieves 
himself by abandoning his table seat and 
continuing his playing from the floor, 
around which he waltzes with his violin for 
a partner, his feet keeping step to the tune 
which his fingers pick from the strings. 


The caller-out is always an important 
person at a Western dance, The one who 
officiated at the last Mormon dance that 
I attended was particularly interesting. 
He had but one eye. He energetically 
- stamped and nodded time to the music with 
both feet and his head, while his single 
eye winked the time for his calls, Keeping 
time to the music, he interspersed between 
the calls many remarks, humorous and 
otherwise, or else blended the calls with a 
humming tune, always in one key. From 
his beginning of, “‘ Bow ter yer pardners, 
n-n-n-n, first four for’d an’ back, n-n-n-n 
now yet got it agin ‘cross oyer t’ 'tother 
side, n-n-n-n don’t git In a ‘hurry there, 
Bill, n-n-n-n the ladies change,” all 
through the different figures to the last 
“Promenade all, you know where,” he 
kept up a continual tune of calling, hum- 
ming, and remarks. The calls were dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of his tune by 
the louder tone in which they were sung. 


While he is at it the caller-out works 
harder than the fiddler, but he makes up 
for it by working only half time. The usual 
rule is to alternate the evening’s enjoy- 
ment, a square dance always following a 
round one, and vice versa. 


The Bishop always opens and closes with 
prayer all dances that he attends. This does 
not prevent him from being one of the most 
active persons on the floor, participating in 
as many numbers as any of the younger 
men. At my last dance just referred to the 
Bishop and his wife danced the “ Home, 
Sweet Home” waltz together. Her hand 
still rested on his arm, and their feet were 
hardly stilled after the concluding notes 
of the violin, when he raised his left hand, 
every head was bowed, and with his well 
chosen supplication the dance was dis- 
missed. 


During the evening I several times found 
the Bishop’s wife to be a most interesting 
partner, an excellent dancer, and a good 
conversationist. The prettiest, brightest, 
and most intellectual girl present was one 
of the forty-two children of another Bishop. 
I have forgotten which one of the six wives 
was her mother, but believe it was the 
fifth. 


One of the surprising things for a tender- 
foot at these entertainments is to observe 
the grace of some of the dancers. The wo- 
men may be attired in calico and be plain- 
looking, and the men’s attire may be rough, 
from the high-heeled boots to the blue 
flannel shirt, but many of them will waltz 
or dance the latest two-step as gracefully 
as the participants in a Fifth Avenie ball. 

The figures of the square dances are 
much the same as those in vogue fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, and with them are 
alternated the most fashionable and up-to- 
date round dances. 


The figures of the square dances may be 
unfamiliar to a tenderfoot, and he may be 
bewildered by the order to “ choose pard- 
ners for. a suvie ann” Until he learns that 
“suvie ann” is Idaho for varsouvienne, 
but the spirit of the occasion is too much 
for him to keep his feet still. Under the 
urging of the hospitable Bishop he is soon 
one of the “side gents” of a set, with a 
good dancer for a partner. With frequent 
swinging yer pardner” and “ promenad- 
ing all,” he is soon initiated into the mys- 
teries of “weaving the basket,” ‘‘ caging 
thé bird,” and other figures of emphatic 



































| movement, 


The one-eyed caller-out was an adept at 


‘ready to carry on the contest. 


marched away to war forty years ago. The 
lively measure instantly redoubled the ef- 
forts of the caller-out, who interspersed 
with his calls more lively remarks than 
ever, while his feet, head, and winking eye 
had difficulty in keeping time with the vio- 
lin. His excitement was intense as he led 
up to his masterpiece with his humming 
calls of “‘ Gents lead ter the right, balance 
an’ swing, n-n-n-n hurry up there, Joe, 
n-n-n now ye lead ter the right once more, 
balance an’ swing, n-n-n that’s right, Mag- 
gie, toss him around there, n-n-n trot ter 
the right once more,” until the “ gents” 
approached their original position, when he 
broke out into the tune of the violin with 
“ Lead ter the right once more an’ balance 


, 


an 
Swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
That girl you left behind you. 


My partner for that number was a large 
woman, the mother of two of the young 
people dancing in the same set. The vigor- 
ous manner in which she assisted in the 
last movement left some doubts in my mind 
as to which did the ‘“ swinging.” The 
doubts were soon dispelled by the remark 
of the woman's husband: ‘ The ‘pretty 
little girl’ made yer heels snap didn't 
she?” 

Soon after midnight there is an 
mission for “refreshing up,’’ when the 
baskets are brought out and the “ picnic 
is spread. Following this, one or two of 
the best dancers entertain the party with 
“step dances,’ and recitations and songs 
add to the pleasures of the intermission 
hour. After this entertainment the general 
dancing is resumed, and continues until 
daylight, at which hour the dance usually 
breaks up. 

The men and boys usually outnumber the 
women and girls. It accordingly happens 
that there are few “ wall flowers,"’ the bet- 
ter dancing girls frequently participating 
in every number of the night, There are 
no cards and no dances are reserved in ad- 
vance. After each number the women an 
girls are escorted to the seats around three 
sides of the room, after which most of the 
men promptly gather at the unseated end 
near the door. As the master of ceremonies 
announces the next number, the men in- 
stantly ‘‘make a break’’ for the benches, 
several of them starting in a race for the 
most attractive and best dancers. 


Several times during the night comes 
the announcement: ‘Choose pardners for 
a Mormon dance.” For this number each 
man has two partners, which adds to the 
complexity of the figures and increases the 
merriment of the occasion. 

Sometimes toward morning the older and 
less enthusiastic younger members of the 
party become tired, when variety is added 
to the entertainment by two or three of 
the best dancing couples who engage in a 
contest of endurance in an attempt to 
“dance each other down.” The waltz is 
always chosen for these contests, which 
are simply efforts to see which can keep 
continuously in motion for the longest time. 

Considerable rivalry existed between two 
young couples in Teton Basin as to which 
young man and young woman were the bet- 
ter dancers and which had the more en- 
durance. They accordingly started in at 
1 o'clock one night to settle the question 
in a “dancing down” contest. For one 
hour they waltzed without pausing, and at 
the end of that time the adherents of each 
couple sought in vain for signs of fatigue 
in the other two. Two hours, and the in- 
terest of the on-lookers became more in- 
tense. Three hours, and one of the girls 
audaciously asked the musician to play a 
little faster. Four hours, and the specta- 
tors urged the dancers to abandon the con- 
test, but none of the four showed signs of 
fatigue or an inclination to desist. 


The fiddler had agreed before the con- 
test began that he would play as long as 
the dancers kept up. A single hour was 
sufficient to exhaust his supply of waltz 
music; but, like the hand-organ grinder 
who runs into an inexhaustible supply of 
pennies, he repeated his waltz répertoire 
over and over again, passing from one tune 
to another without missing a note. And 
promptly in time with every note the eight 
feet kept in motion. It was a continual 
waltz, no intermissions being taken for 
promenades. Other waltzers would go on 
the floor and drop out at pleasure; but, 
like the successful advertiser, the four con- 
testants ‘‘ kept everlastingly at it.” 

At daylight the fiddler was still sawing 
away, and no break had been made in the 
waltz. Several of the older people went 
home without seeing the end of the con- 
test. Among them was the Bishop, who 
did not even interrupt the waltz, but de- 
parted without offering the closing prayer. 

At 8 o'clock, after having waltzed con- 
tinuously for seven hours, one of the young 
women gave out, and she and her partner 
retired from the floor. The winning couple 
continued to waltz for ten or fifteen min- 
utes longer to prove that they were still 


inter- 


None of the waltzers suffered any Ill- 
effects from the contest, and after a day’s 
rest all were as ready to dance as ever. 
The fiddler Was more exhausted than any 
of the dancers. 


A few weeks later two other young men 
started at midnight to settle a like rivalry 
in the same manner, In this case the youn 
women did not contest for endurance. Eac 
man had two partners, with whom he 
danced in relays, changing every hour. 
Two violinists also took turns in furnish- 
ing music, one coming into the tune and the 
other dropping out without missing a note. 
The young men made their change of part- 
ners while keeping constantly in motion. 
At 1 o’clock the next afternoon, after hav- 
ing waltzed continuously for thirteen hours, 
one of the men gave up the contest. The 
other contestant ceased waltzing a few 
slater, bo Sek BA we i 
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AN ARTIST'S BOOK MODELS, 


HE connoisseur of old books cannot ale 
ways tell their worth. There is one 
woman in New York who a number of 

years ago picked up a copy of “ Paul and 
Virginia at a second-hand shop for 20 cents. 
She estimates that it has been worth over 
$600 to her at the lowest count. Possibly no 
one would now give her one-half what she 
paid for the book, for one of its chief beau- 
ties in her eyes is that it is old and bat- 
tered. One of its pictures has been nearly 
torn out and neatly sewed together again 
with a cross stich plainly to be seen when 
the book is opened at that place. 

But this book figures as a model for still 
life studies, and there is nothing that would 
take its place. The book or one of its bat- 
tered companions is always to be found in 
the pictures of which Claude Raquet Hirst 
makes a specialty—small pictures of books 
lying upon a table with a pipe, a tobacco 


pouch, a candlestick, a jar or something 
of that kind, but always with the books 
looking venerable and with one of them 


open showing an illustration and title page 
or a bit of text which may be read. They 
are the pictures which men especially like 
for their dens, their smoking or billiard 
rooms. So the books form a very important 
part of the studies for the artist. 


One of these books that will reproduce 
delightfully is an old copy of ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” that was picked up a few 
days ago in Boston. It is a quaint old 
volume, commonplace on the outside, but 
delightfully original inside, with quaint 
allegorical illustrations heading each para- 


graph, and with woodcuts showing the ups 
and downs of the Goldsmith family. 
One old volume destined for use as a 


model, and too ancient and uninteresting 
for anything else, came from one of those 
places where any number of similar un- 
interesting old boeks can be found—the 
library of one of the institutions upon which 
the good people of a city unload their 
worthless books. This was ‘“‘ Written by a 
Turkish spy who lived five and forty years 
undiscovered at Paris.’’ It is dated 1748, 
and is only one of seven volumes, and was 
given to the members of a life-saving sta- 
tion who were neighbors of the artist for 
a time. As they were not reading that kind 
of literature, the book changed hands and 
since in pictures it has brought in many 
times more than its original value, if it 
ever had any. 


A set of “Don Quixote” in tree calf 
that was picked up for a song, as one voi- 
ume of the set was missing, has such a 
unique lot of engravings in some of the 
numbers that it will prove a valuable find. 
Among the model books is an old Bible with 
a clasp that makes it picturesque. A fine 
old set of Cowper, beautifully illustrated, 
that was borrowed from a friend, has per- 
haps brought to the artist more than the 
present worth of the set, rare as it is. An 
old German book which, when opened, 
shows an illustration and accompanying 
terman text that can be read when repro- 
duced in the picture, proved so unique that 
the reproduction was bought at a Philadel- 
phia exhibition by Cramp, the shipbuilder. 


“Paul and Virginia’? has been used 
more than any other one book in this col- 
lection of book models, for the engravings 


there are many of them, and 
story makes it pop- 


are beautiful, 
the familiarity of the 


ular. Miss Hirst is particularly successful 
in the reproduction of these old books. The 
detail work in reproducing the text and 


illustrations is her delight. 


She happened upon this line of work by 
accident. Another artist working with her 
in the studio at the time had lying around 


a quantity of books which appealed to her 


as they were thrown upon the table, and 
she decided to make a picture of them. 


The other artist discouraged her in a friend- 


ly way by asserting that she would waste 
her time without result. However, she 
painted the pile of books, and there being 
an exhibition at the Academy when the 
picture was finished she sent it in, again 
against the advice of friends, but it was 
hung on the line and sold the first night. 


Another picture in water colors sent to the 


Water Color Club also sold on the first 
Three other pictures shown later at 
the Water Color Society all sold, and one 
Havemeyer 
A love for detail, 
which the artist had been working away 
from up to that time, this line of work 


permitted, and her immediate success de 
cided her to devote herself to it entirely. 


It is frequently odd to learn how little 


value is to be found in the advice of 


friends. There was a beautiful old meer- 


schaum pipe which figured in many of Miss 
Hirst’s pictures. 
became a trouble to the friends of the ar- 
tist, and it was omitted for a time on their 
advice. 
lic taste that a pipe was one of the at- 


Its inevitable sameness 


But experiment proved by the pub- 


tractive features of Miss Hirst’s work, and 
one of these usually goes into each picture 


now. This is rather. hard on a fellow- 


artist to whom the pipe belongs. It is deli- 
cately colored now, shades graduating from 
the creamy to a rich brown. The owner 
would like to continue the good work, but 


it would not be as satisfactory for a pict- 


ure, and it looks now as if the loan would 
become permanent and the pipe continue 
in its present state of beauty from the 
painter’s point of view. 


The old mahogany which enters into Miss 


Hirst’s pictures and forms a background 
for the books, has a bit of history connect- 
ed with it. It is a dining table which be- 
longed to the late Dion Boucicault. It 
was sold when the family was broken up, 
bought by the artist, and now the polished 
surface at which the 


sat figurés not ‘Hoappropriately’ tn 
etisametired 28th 











































































































































































en ema 


HIS NAME FORGOTTEN. 


OOOO DOOOODOOGDOOOKNOOE 


HE cottage stood on a high cliff over- 
looking the harbor, and toward the 
west, far beyond two or three groups 

of small, rocky islands—barren save for a 
few scrub oaks and vagrant pines—could be 
geen the fine arc of the horizon circling 
threugh forty or fifty degrees. The sun 
bad set half an hour before, and had left 
the eastern sky all pallid from its pass- 
ing. The sea was silent and shining, and 
a faint glow of silver at a certain point 
showed where the moon was about to rise. 
A rippling murmur came up from the foot 
of the cliff. 

They were talking of the ocean. A man 
who crossed over. to Europe every Sum- 
mer told of his experience during a great 
storm, when he had seen one of the enor- 
mous Atlantic liners dashed about like a 
toy ship in the eddy of a brook; how the 
passengers had been ordered below into the 
stifling saloons, and that next morning, 
when fair weather had come and they were 
allowed to go on deck; how they had seen 
part of the great bridge shattered and 
torn, and were told that three men had 
been washed overboard during the night. 


A lady who.was of the company said 
that the bravest men were to be found 
among sailors, and she related the story of 
a certain British bluejacket who had 
jumped overboard in midocean to rescue 
a little girl who had fallen over the rail. 

A moralist sniffed the air disdainfully, 
and remarked in an ex cathedra sort of way 
that sailors were a bad lot; that on shore 
they were always drunk, and at sea only 
the severest discipline could control them; 
they were creatures, not men, with the 
instincts of the brute rather than the in- 
telligence of the human being, and, he 
added, turning to a white-bearded gentle- 
man who sat fondling a spygiass, with his 
chair tilted back against the wall, “ the 
Captain here, who has had sailors under 
him and who knows them well, will agree 
with me, I'm sure."’ 


“‘No, not entirely,”’ was the quiet re- 
sponse. No one spoke immediateiy, and the 
Captain turned his glass over in his hands, 
stroked it tenderly, while his eyes were 
fastened upon that point in the horizon 
where the disk of the moon was slowly ap- 
pearing—squeezed up from below, as it 
Were, between the sky and the sea—then 
he said: 

“Our friend here is too general in his 
condemnation of poor Jack. As a class he 
is, I'm afraid, little better than a brute; 
but he is made so through force of circum- 
stances. The dangers that he continually 
encounters, and for a mere pittance, are 
great. His nervous forces is high strung 
and kept at an unnatural pitch while at sea, 
and on his return to shore is it to be won- 
dered at that he should seek indulgence in 
licentiousness and intempcrance—when he 
finds himself on land with his pockets full 
of money, beset by those who would gratify 
his passions? But the sailor's life is not 
what it used to be, and although with the 
gradual substitution of steam for sail as a 
motive power has disappeared much of the 
romance and picturesqueness of a mariner's 
existence, on the whole, his moral condi- 
tion has been bettered, so that little by lit- 
tle his position is becoming that of a skilled 
laborer, with nearly the same privileges and 
the same possibilities as his brothers on 
land enjoy. He may never rise to the Cap- 
tain’s berth of a great steamer, but with 
attention to duty he can become a fit sub- 
ject for respect and proficient within the 
limitation of his craft. 

“Years ago the merchant marine pre- 
sented great possibilities to the temperate, 
ambitious youth who entered the service 
with the hope of some day becoming the 
master of a ship. He picked up a foreign 
tongue or two, read contemporary history, 
wrote in his ‘log’ every day, studied navi- 
gation, and, above all, remembered what 
he saw and read. The Captain of a clipper 
ship who himself had once been a common 
sailor was as fine a specimen of manhood 
as you would see anywhere. But such types 
were to be found only in the merchant ma- 
rine or packet service, rarcly in the navy. 
The merchant Captain was the supreme 
head, the father of the family that gath- 
ered day by day around his board. Hard- 
ened by service, he was ever courteous to 
ladies, und he regarded virtuous women as 
little lower than the angels. He was frank 
and open with his old comrades cf the serv- 
ice; his character was casy to 
was faithful In small as wel!! 
things, and no man ever had 


read; he 
as 
truer friend 
“The dream of nearly all these Captains 
was of the day of retirement, when, in 
some antiquated seaport, they should at 
last find rest and peuce among thelr own, 
and ir their Summer evenings sit im their 
little porticos—as I sit smoke their 
pipes, and-ane—and—tell thelr 
drev the story of the sea.” 


here 


The Captain paused and locked theught- 
fully across the space of water over which 
the iight of the moon was ¢radualiy 
fpreading itself. making hix face beam and 
lending 2 sparkie to the tears that stood 
in hb; eyes. He was thinking perhaps of 
those brave men dead and gone whose 
bodies iie far under the sea on beds of rock 


and tangled weed, with calm, coid faces 
glistening like agate. He, too, perhaps, had 
had hls ambition. The day of retirement 
hac corre and passed. The quiet seaport, 
the cottage, and the little garden were here, 
and in the evening he smoked his pipe and 
told tales of the ocean; but it was to 
elrangers that he spoke. 

Somebody, the moralist, I think, bade us 


regardé the beauty of the night. His words 
Beemed lo arenes the Captain. 


“Three years after the wut,” he began, 


ereat } . ‘ 
; the side of the frige 


grandcidl- ; 


“T was executive officer on board the old 
Wabash, stationed for the time at Charles- 
town. One day orders came from Wash- 
ington for a three years’ cruise in the West 
Indies. Among the last detachment of men 
sent from the receiving ship Ohio was a 
young man who said he came from my na- 
tive town. This, he informed me, was to be 
his last voyage, as he had saved almost 
enough money to buy a small sloop. He 
would let boats to cottagers and hotel guests 
during the Summer and take them bluefish- 
ing on the sloop. He had a sweetheart, who 
had waited three years; he was to marry 
her on his return. 

“The man was one of our best sailors and 
knew how to read and write, I doubt not 
that during the war just ended he would 
have been promoted to a high position. As 
it was I had him made Captain of the main- 
top, and the commander, at my suggestion, 
appointed him coxswain of his gig. 


“We had a fair voyage as far as the 
Stream, but as we came down off the 
Windward Islands the sea became ugly, 
and between Guadeloupe and Dominica we 
were struck by a series of squalls from the 
northeast. Once, after a forenoon of con- 
tinual letting out and taking in sail, the 
commander determined to furl everything 
and trust to steam. Word came up from 
below that the propeller was out of order. 
It was impossible to lie to long enough to 
make repairs that evening, and with short- 
ened sail the vessel was laid to her 
course. Night came on, and the sea grew 
black as the mouth of a cavern; snappy 
gusts tore through the rigging and against 
the sails, or crashed against the masts. 
With difficulty we kept her to her bearings. 

“I was officer of the deck, and from time 
to time ordered more sail to be taken in, 
until we ran at last under double- 
reefed maintopsail, fore staysail, and 
mizzen trysail. In rounding the cape 
of San Pedro, in order to avoid 
the shoais that extended quite a dis- 
tance from the shore, it became neces- 
sary to run very close to the wind. At the 
first turn of the wheel a tremendous sea 
struck the side, and the ship, careening a 
moment, began to stagger like a drunken 
man, and heeled over so that the lee rail 
touched the water. I saw at once that we 
must close reef the topsail. [ sent this or- 
der to the boatswain, who at once whistled 
to the topmen. The command was trans- 
mitted, but not a man of them moved. It 
is a frightful thing to imagine! To walk 
on a yard arm that is perpetually jerked 
through the arc of a quadrant. A second 
whistle came from the boatswain; the men 
seemed nailed to the deck. Furious, I 
leaped from the poop and called them to 
me. ‘For how long,’ I cried, ‘have men 
of the Wabash been afraid to go aloft? 
Come, I want volunteers! I want volun- 
teers! 

“At that moment I heard a voice say 
close at my ear, ‘ Aye, aye, Sir." 

“I turned and saw the Captain of the 
maintop salute me and spring to the rail 
and begin to mount the shrouds. * Lay aloft, 
boys! lay aloft!’ I shouted, while my heart 
would have bidden me cry ‘Bring him 
back! bring him back!’ My words were not 
heeded, for no movement was made among 
the men; they stood there about the main, 
their eyes staring at the figure that was 
growing more and more indistinct in the 
phantomlike shades above. 


“We watched him mount, struggling 
against the terrible wind and the plunging 
of the vessel. At last he hoisted himself 
into the top and was no longer visible; only 
his shadow was seen from time to time— 
cast by the starboard light—flitting across 
the close-reefed foretopsail. 


“When the fascination of the scene had 
in a measure abated, and I was about to 
order the boatswain to direct the operation, 
my tongue was struck dumb by a sharp, 
dry crash, followed after an interval of u 
few seconds by the dull, hollow sound of a 
body striking the water, and a large spar 
swung like an animated pendulum mel 
our heads, smashed against the mast once | 
or twice and then dropped with a plunge 
into the sea. 

“*Man overboard!’ somebody shouted. 

* Instinctively I gave orders to the wheel- 
men to put the ship about, and passed the 
word to cail away the lee lifeboat. The 
sailors bounded to the bulwarks, but as the 
boat swung clear, a tremendous wind scized 
it, and clearing ihe falls from the 
blocks, dashed it with fearful force against 
ite; it fell, shattered in 
pieces, Inte the water. The ship, obeying 

he helm with a yawiuins groan, swerved 
reund half a dozen points. presenting her 
midships to the tempest; the fell 
aback, cling < if the masts or strik- 
ing them with reports like fire by piutoons 
We were left dcfenscless against the wind 
and waves (hat were carrying. us rapidly 
leeward, 

* 1 hastened to the commander. He came 
on deck followed by the other officers. I 
told him what had happened and pointed 
out the topman clinging to the broken spar. 

“ Whiie i spoke he said not a word, but 
his eyes wandered from the flapping satis 
I 


to the sea at the leeward, and then to the 
faces of his men. 


“* Gentlemen,’ he said, turning to the 
officers, ‘ you know that in such a case as 
this it is customary to consult together be- 
fore pronouncing the fate of a man. Speak, 
shall we try to save this fellow by hazard- 
ing the loss of the ship? Speak, and in 
God's name be quick!’ 


“We stood ip groups under the quarter 
light, immovable; the crew hovering near 


awaited the final decision. And I assure 
you that had it been midday one would 


sails 
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have seen those old sailors, those old dogs 
of the sea, as pale as Frenchmen crossing 
the Channel. A midshipman made a move- 
ment as if about to speak. We surveyed at 
a glance the vessel, the horizon, the waves, 
and the black wall of the shore at a few 
cable lengths starboard; we were rapidly 
bearing down upon the rocks, and no one 
spoke a word, 


“Then the commander, In a toud, choked 
voice, addressed the crew: ‘On humanity 
and our conscience, we declare that we can 
do nothing for this man, May God have 
mercy on him!’ He turned to the helms- 
man, and cried in forced, broken words, 
‘hard-a-port, steady, now steady—about— 
so,’ 


The great ship righted, swung round, 
and delivered her sails to the wind, that 
received them with howls of joy. She 
swept over and through the billows, part~- 
ing them like an arrow. 


“T ran aft and unhooked a signal lantern 
throwing the rays out on the water. At 
five or six fathoms leeward the topman 
was being tossed about on a ledge of waves 
that every instant threw him upright. 


“As he rose on a crest he perceived 
me, and attempted to bring his hand to 
salute. I saw him raise himself on the 
piece of wreck, fix on me his great staring 
eyes and move his lips as if to speak. I 
bent over as far as I could and put my 
hand to my ear. I wanted to hear his last 
words—a message to that dear one at home. 
Then came to me clear and distinct, as 
though he had spoken at my side, ‘ Cap’n, 
cap’n, the maintop lift broke on me.’ 

“An enormous wave passed, leveling 
the surface of the sea, and I saw nothing 
but blackness and the frigate’s white wake 
as it lay rolling Hike a huge ribbon in 
cloudy masses far astern.” 

The Captain sat for a moment in silence, 
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his coarse, gray eyebrows twitching, 
the wrinkles of his forehead contracting 
with nervous jerks. The moon in the off+ 
ing had left the sea and its bright light 
illumined the water and shore. 

It was the woman who spoke. ‘ What 
was the name of this martyr to duty?’ 

The Captain apparently did not hear, for 
he arose and said: ‘‘ Come, let's go in. I” 
think a little game would be in order this 
evening.” 

“But his name?’ two or three of us 
asked in the same breath. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, as he turned his 
great eyes upon us, as though to discover 
our motive; then he said lightly, “Oh, mis 
name! In fact I don’t remember it.” 

Ww. L. 


Smokes Straight Periaue.- 

The tobacconist, whose store 1s on lower 
Broadway, was compounding a mixture for 
one of his pipe-smoking customers. * Don’t 
get in too much of that Perique,” said the 
customer by way of caution, and adding, 
“I wonder what would happen to a man if 
he smoked that stuff ‘straight’? Do you 
know of anybody who does?” 

“ Yes,” replied the tobacconist as he kept 
turning over and stirring up the mixture 
on a large piece of brown paper, “‘I have 
one customer who smokes nothing but 
straight Perique, and in cigarettes, too. 
He's been coming in here about once every 
week or ten days to get four ounces of the 
black stuff—which, by the way, costs $2.40 
per pound—and he seems to thrive on it. 

“He's the only one I know of, and my 
curiosity was aroused. I found out that 
he was a native of Louisiana, and had been 
brought up near the famous St. James’s 
Parish, the cnly place where Perique can 
be grown and cured with any success. He 
was so thoroughly accustomed to it that 
even the finest Havana has no charms for 
bim.” 


A WESTCHESTER DUKERIES. 


DRIVE from Pleasantville to Tarry- 

town, in Westchester County, re- 

minds one very strongly of that bit 
of country called the “ Dukeries”’ in Eng- 
land; a section in Nottinghamshire, about 
100 miles north of London, where the 
estates of five great Dukes happen to lie 
together, furnishing the most famous type 
of the quiet, pastoral beauty of middle 
England. 

In this Westchester “ Dukeries” there 
are the same gently rolling country, the 
same abundant forest and luxuries of ver- 
biage, the same great estates with splendid 
parks and sweeping lawns, with glimpses, 
here and there, of a formal garden or Ital- 
lan terrace near the house. The houses in 
Westchester are not so large, but they are 
of the same type, and arranged with the 
same careful consideration of the com- 
manding and majestic in location. The 
points of difference are slight, but they 
can be observed by one familiar with both 
countries. For instance, one might tmagine 
himself in an Engtish park when driving 
through any onc of these big Westchester 
places, except for one thing. In the 

Onglish park one would see graceful groups 
of deer here and there. But in the West- 
chester estates, curiously enough, there are 
no deer. 


Then again, in all these American parks, 
ledges of rock crop up here and there, 
making exquisitely wild and picturesque 
bits of scenery, which are lacking in the 
Dukeries, The stone walls are another 
point of difference. All along the roadsides 
in Westchester, and in the parks also, run 
the old-fashioned, typical American stone 
walls. ln England they are never seen, the 
hawthorn hedges taking their places. The 
hedges are beautiful, especially when cov- 
ered with their snowy blossoms, But to 
the average American raised in the coun- 
try there is nothing more picturesque than 
the old stone wall. The wildflowers, re- 
lentlessly driven from the fields, grow lush 
and tall about it. The goldenrod and the 
sunflowers flame beside it. Low ferns nes- 
tle happily at its shady base. The rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes tangle over it, 
blushing gloriously crimson in Autumn, 
and the wild vines drape it luxuriantly. No 
American artist ever saw such a typical 
stone wall as this without wanting to 
sketch it; but the average Englishman de- 
nounces it as “ bieak.’’ 

The home of William 
* Poor Rovkefeller,” as he is called in 
Westchester, in distinction from John D., 
is a magnificent example of the American 
country home. The entrance drive passes 
through great lawns, past a fish-pond, then 
follows a dancing rmountain brook through 
a wild bit of woodland, where the rocky 
ledges crop out in their native beauty. 
Then the drive sweeps out upon more 
lawns, where the fringe of woods at the 
western edge hides the New York Centra) 
trucks below, but lets you see vistas of the 
blue Hudson. Were a flock of sheep is 
feeding; not common sheep, destined for 
the {rying-pan or roasting oven, but aristo- 
eratic Southdowns; all pedigree animals, 
kept for breeding purposes; fat, creamy 
beauties, worth $20 or $25 apiece. 

“As fine a lot as I ever saw in England,” 
says the Englishman in the party. The 
shepherd is a brawny, coal-binck negro, 
which seems rather a pity, for such an 
idyllic scene would be artistically completed 


by @ dainty little Dresden china shep- 


herdess, with a Dolly Varden frock and 
a crook. “If you want a nice lawn,” says 
the Englishman oracularly, as the party 
drives on, “just turn your sheep on it. 
They will root every weed in the grass. If 
there’s anything a sheep dotes on, it is 


weeds "’ 
The carriage rolls on till a cry of pleasure 
breaks from the occupants as the house 
comes into view. Down below, on one side, 
a great depression, caused by a sharp, 
natural siope in the land, has been fliled | 


Rockefeller, the 


in by a flower garden. It is in the “natural 
style,” resembling an old-fashioned country 
flower garden more than anything else. 
Looking down upon it from the drive 
above, there seems no regularity in it; it is 
simply a mass of flowers. Arranged so as 
to secure a succession of bloom throughout 
the season, it now, in August, glows re- 
splendent with hydrangeas, tiger lilies, and 
acres of brilliant phlox. Scattered through 
it are tall, old trees, which have been trim- 
med to the very top. Their trunks are 
covered with masses of vines, and the af- 
ternoon sun, slanting among them, gives 
a curious effect of pillared aisles. Above 
the garden the ground rises sharply, and 
on the summit sits the house, imposing in 
appearance, and of gray stone, with a cas- 
tle tower and many gables. The descent 
to the lawn, which sweeps in front, is 
broken by two terraces with sunken walis. 
The walls are covered with vines, which 
quite conceal them. and in front of the 
lower one there is a massed effect of coleus, 
shrubberies, scarlet sage, and other bright 
flowering plants. The whole is artistic and 
pleasing in the highest degree, with just 
enough of the formal about the house to 
make a fitting frame for the splendid 
structure. 

On the John D. Rockefeller place, on the 
contrary, the house is a modest little buff 
cottage, such as any country banker or 
village magnate might occupy. But this 
will not long be the case, for Mr. Rocke- 
feller is now ready to begin his new house, 
which is to cost over a million. As a pre- 
liminary, he has just finished his stables, 
which lle at the foot of the hill on which 
the house is situated. There is a very im- 
posing entrance to these stables. The 
buildings cover 800 square feet of ground; 
the walls are four feet thick, and the whole 
pile cost $600,000. Mr. Rockefeller bought 
three more acres adjoining his great place 
last week, and for them he paid $50,000— 
an indication of prices in Westchester. The 
place is less beautiful in its laying out and 
appointments than almost any of those 
about it; but it has the most magnificent 
view of any in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard’s place in the 
same neighborhood is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful one. It is laid out in the natural style, 
with vast expanses of sweeping lawn, 
dotted with noble trees, and here and there 
enchanting bits of woodland left in all 
their native wildness. The house, a long, 
unpretentious building of yellow brick, 
hardly seems imposing enough to corre- 
spond with the place, 

Everett Macy, also a Standard Oil man, 
has an estate of 300 acres in the neighbor- 
hood, with the red roofs of a big, hand- 
some house showing against a background 
of foliage upon an eminence. Down below 
he is building a twenty-thousand-dollar 
barn. It will be built around a courtyard, 
with a big roct cellar underneath, and 


wings for sheep, young stock, horses and 
cattle. 


J. Speyer’s piace, Waldheim, is jealovsly 
secluded from the public gaze, English 
fashion, with an Iivy-grown brick wall too 
high to permit of a single glance at the in- 
terior. 

Close by are the Briar Cliff Farms, Mr. 
Law's 6,000-acre estate, which stretches for 
ten miles along the country roads. 

Strange sights, these, for Sleeply 
low, for in the midst of this American 


“ Dukeries,"” you are close by the old 


Sleepy Hollow cemetery, where Washing- 
ton Irving lies under his plain, white head- 
stone. And across the road is the old mill, 
past which fled Ichabod Crane when the 
Headless Horseman chased him over the 
bridge which you are crossing now. And 
if you drive a little further, you reach the 
André Monument, and, not far beyond, the 


spring where the famous spy stopped to 


drink before the three patriots challenged 
him a little further on. 
MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 
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H, dear, oh, dear,” cried the wo- 
man having her first experience 
of a New York flat. ‘‘ Not a sin- 

gle closet large enough for me to get into 

in a thunder shower.” 
—— 

There are disadvantages in doing bust- 
ness with people of original ideas. There is 
a charming house going up in the suburbs 
of the city, and the woman who is to live 
in it is having it finished in Colonial style, 
and everything must be on the most im- 
proved old Colonial style, and consequently 
many things must be made to order. The 
builder of the houses as in many cases gets 
his money at certain intervals of the work, 
and the balance upon its completion. He is 
ready now to put on the finishing touches, 
but these are not ready. The woman who is 
to have everything correct is furnishing 
what is known as the trim herself and the 
characteristic features of the house. Among 
these is tiling for some of the floors and 
giass door knobs. 

“Why don’t those things come along?” 
asked the builder, who is anxious to pay 
off his men and get a little vacation him- 
self before the Summer months are gone, to 
the manufacturer who is furnishing the 
much-needed articles. 

“Why don't they come along?” echoed 
the manufacturer, who is not a man with 
& proper regard for the fitness of things; 
“they don’t come along because the tiling 
fs of the style used by Noah in building 
the ark. None has been made since that 
time, and we have to make a special order. 
When there are no molds of the proper 
shape and when the tiling is made, it has 
to be cut to the form desired.” 

The giass door knobs are also made to 
order, and the men who are waiting for 
their money and to finish up the work are 
wishing there had never been any Colo- 
nies. However, the house will be delight- 
ful when finished, but it will have cost 
more than was estimated. 


—_o-— 

There is nothing, hardly, that a woman 
will not do when she is getting ready to go 
away on her vacation. The queer costumes 
that are worn for a week before the start 
would fill a fashion book. A mixture of 
odds and ends of things too much frayed 
for general use or out of date answer their 
purpose and leave everything fresh and 
clean to be packed. The most conservative 
little woman in town broke a record the 
other day in going down town without a 
dress, and the worst of it is that she found 
the experience delightful and boasts of it. 
She was in the usual condition of having 
all of her clothes not spick and spandy 
fresh, clean, and starched in the wash 
ready to be made so. It was absolutely 
necessary for her to go down town shop- 
ping, it was raining hard, and at the same 
time was too warm to wear a thick dress 
and waterproof. The woman took an in- 
ventory of her wardrobe, and the first thing 
she came across was a black silk skirt 
quite long enough to answer for a dress 
skirt, and looking quite enough like one to 
answer the purpose. She put it on with a 
sigh of satisfaction and went on with her 
inventory. The next thing was a thin cam- 
bric waist of white, with long sleeves, 
whose purpose upon ordinary occasions was 
to wear under a thin dress when a little 
extra warmth was needed. That went on 
next, the sleeves answered every purpose 
of dress sleeves, and that was so far all 
right, but there was no collar, and the lit- 
tle pearl buttons had an appearance of be- 
ing, as they were, lingerie buttons. But— 
yes, it was the very thing, there was a lit- 
tle white vest with a stock which would 
cover the whole front of the waist and fin- 
ish the neck. That was put on, and, with 
a waterproof, the little woman was ready 
for a start, and no one who saw her would 
have suspected that she was not properly 
dressed and in her right mind. It was only 
she herself who doubted the latter, when 
she thought of the heterogeneousness of 
her costume. It was delightfully cool and 
comfortable, and in the shop she threw 
open her waterproof at the neck, showing 
the only legitimate part of her costume, the 
vest, and came home in an eminently self- 
satisfied condition of mind. 

—_o— 

“But your climate must be very un- 
healthy,” said the Western girl who had 
had her first introduction to the ocean, 
her first dip, and visit to a big bathing 
beach. “‘I noticed that most of the men at 
the beach had blue lips and were shaking 
as if with the ague. Is it malaria and do 
they take the salt water cure for it?” 

—_@o— 

People who believe in painting the rose 
are not content. with watermelon in its 
primitive condition. For them there must 
always be the addition of a little wine, 
champagne is considered the best, sherry 
is not bad, and sometimes there are strong- 
er liquors poured over the melon. It ‘s 
served ice cold and is warranted, if nothing 
more, not to be prejudicial to health. Every 
melon is then its own antidote. 

“But you had better have your melon 
prepared with a light wine,” says the girl 
who has been visiting in Bermuda. “I 
learned that when I was visiting Uncle’ 
John and Aunt Maria in the Bermudas this’ 
Spring. Uncle John believes there is noth- 
ing like brandy for improving a water- 
melon, and I don’t know how much he 
poured over an enormous one we took on a. 


boat picnic one day. I didn’t dare taste 
but a little myself, and the Bermuda girls 
all got dizzy heads, which they said they 
thought must be the sun, but I am sure 
it was that melon. But then you should see 
Bermuda girls—and men, for that matter— 
eat watermelon, whether it is improved or 
not. I believe one of them would eat a 
whole melon as an incident in a meal. 
Enormous slices they cut from their 
melons, and then eat half a dozen of them.” 
ee 

Island life has advantages as well as 
disadvantages. An island woman who is 
visiting New York this Summer says that 
bathing here is too much trouble compared 
with what it is at St. Kitts, one of the 
Windward Islands. There every house has 
its own swimming tank as large as the 
double parlors of a New York house, and 
with the water nearly as deep as the room 
is high. These bathhouses adjoin the 
house, and are supplied by the streams 
running through the island. The water 
continually running into and out of 
the tank is always fresh. Once a week 
it is let out, and the tank swept clean 
and flushed before it is filled again. 
The big dressing-room, which occupies 
a large part of the bathhouse, is also 
scrubbed each week. There is no hindrance 
to the efforts by the swimmer in the way 
of surplus clothes, for the bathing house 
is locked during the bathing hour; the wo- 
men, unless they are learning to swirn, go 
into the water by themselves, and the 
simplest of bathing suits are worn, as is 
necessary when one may be in and out of 
the water a half a dozen times a day to 
cool off. In some of the tanks there are 
raised platforms at one end to mak»4 shal- 
low water for non-swimmers, 

—e -— 

“No, I have never eaten monkey,” said 
the woman, speaking of the island cuisine, 
“but a great many persons at St. Kitts do, 
and they say it tastes exactly like chicken 
and is delicious, I know one man very 
much prejudiced against it who ate it once 
without a suspicion of what he was doing. 
One of the families who made a practice of 
it had invited him to dinner. It was an 
elaborate course dinner, and one of the 
entrees he was given to understand was 
chicken, and he ate it with great relish, 
liked it so much in fact, that he asked for 
a second service. He saw a monkey skin 
hanging to a tree later as they were walk- 
ing through the plantation, and immediate- 
ly proceeded to discuss with some warmth 
the impropriety of the diet of his hosts, 
whereupon they. confessed their deceit. 
Guana, big lzard-like reptiles, some peo- 
ple cat, but I have never eaten those either. 
The guana eggs ure very good.” 

ee 

It is not so easy to get turtle flesh, for 
the turtle is a profitable article of com- 
merce, and is sent off to the United States 
or to the Bermuda islands. Steaks from a 
young whale are very good, but whales do 
not get around to the Bahamas often, and 
that is an infrequent article of diet. 

ee 

“But the most important thing about 
6ur island is the sea eggs,"’ continues the 
woman. “To eat? Not a bit of it. You 
pick them up in the water, and not inten- 
tionally. It is some kind of a little shell 
fish and with sharp prongs to the shells, 
very brittle prongs which break off with 
the lightest touch and bury themselves in 
the flesh. They would make bathing dan- 
gerous if our water was like yours, but it 
is clear as crystal, and one must look 
where she is going. The sea eggs are usu- 
ally upon the bars, and there are openings 
in these through which one can go to get 
into the ocean. But sometimes one meets 
with an accident. Just before I left home a 
friend of mine while in swimming, going 
backward, ran her foot against one of 
these bars, and what a foot she had! The 
prongs were in the ankle, and it was 
swollen and purple, and she had to limp 
around with a cane for weeks. All those 
prongs have to be dug out In some way 
with a penknife, if nothing else can be had, 
or no one knows what would happen. I 
have seen poor sailors who have been 
wrecked horribly cut by the sea eggs hob- 
bling around the island in a frightful con- 
dition, They are dirty-looking things in the 
water, but are pretty shells when you bring 
them on shore and bleach them." 

—o— 

There are sometimes Robinson Crusoe ad- 
ventures for the island people. One of the 
Bahama island doctors took to himself a 
wife this past year. She was an English 
‘woman, and came out to the island by her- 
self to her bridegroom. It was a great event, 
the doctor had everything arranged for the 
ceremony the minute she arrived, and the 
best boat the place afforded to set off to 
the steamer and meet her. But one thing 
which had not been considered was the 
weather. The steamer coming in anchors 
some mile and a half or two miles from the 
wharf, and when she arrives in sight all 
the island boats put off to her with the 
heavy lighters for the baggage. The doctor 
upon that occasion was naturally the first 
to start, and without a thought of a Iittle 
rough sea to travel over. But the sea was 
too rough this time. Every one in the 
boat was drenched through, Including the 
then unhappy bridegroom, and it was taken 
back to the wharf. On occasions like this 
the steamer moves around to another side 





of the island and lands its passengers and 
freight there under less satisfactory condi- 
tiens. It is a mile or two from the town, 
and there is no wharf. The doctor hurried 
home, got into dry clothes as quickly as 
possible, found a carriage, and drove over 
to the other side of the island with 
speed. There he reached the steamer com- 
fortably in the pilot boat, but coming back 
was another matter. None of the passen- 
ger boats were on that side of the island, 
the pilot boat was going to take the 
steamer out, so after the freight had been 
loaded upon the lighters the doctor and 
his bride were lowered into the boat which 
was the least unclean and the least bad 
smelling, perched themselves on top of the 
freight, and in this way were taken ashore, 
where the bride was landed through the 
breakers in the arms of one of the men. 
The bride declares now that nothing in all 
the world will get her off the island with 
the possibility of coming back in the same 
way. The old islanders pooh-pooh this. 
‘“What would you do if you had lived here 
when we had no wharf at all and always 
had to land through the surf, and not only 
land ourselves, but all our furniture, even 


piano, came through the surf,’ they ask. 
te 


On one of the smaller Bahama islands, 
where the woman makes her home, the 
supplies are so different from those of this 
part of the world that a woman from the 
mainland wo.ld find housekeeping diffi- 








cult. There is not only the difference of 
the tropics but peculiarities due to island | 
conditions. For instance, there is little or 
no fodder on the island, cows h to be 


fed on imported grain, and milk is conse- 
quently high, It is a lux- 
ury which few care to afford, and not usu- 
ally to be thought of except in case of sick- 
ness or for a delicate child. Condensed 
milk supplies the deficiency. There are 
plenty of eggs at prices not varying much 
from those of New York, but higher at the 
holiday season, when they are most in de- 
mand. There is some variety in eggs, and 
eggs of the noddy and other sea birds are 
good when boiled hard, and cost only 3 
cents a dozen. Turtle eggs cost 12 cents a 
pound, so many pounds on a plate, and are 
also boiled hard. 


25 cents a quart. 


ABOUT WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


ING EDWARD VII. 
example of Queen Victoria. One of his 
gifts to Lady Victoria Sybil Grey 

upon her recent marriage to Arthur M. 
Grenville was a cashmere shawl. There was 
in addition, a brooch of pearls and tur- 
quoise surmounted by the cipher of Queen 


is following the 


colors were mauve and white, and 
bouquets were of sweet peas in the same 
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‘SALAD HINTS — 


GOOD sized bowl is the first essential 
A of salad making. With this well cooled 

the salad leaves fresh, crisp, and dry, 

without blemish and perfectly clean, 
the mixing presents but little difficulty. 
Very little oil is required for a plain salad. 
The oil should be poured first upon the 
salad leaves, and these lightly tossed until 
The other ingre- 
added and the salad again 
lightly the product will be a dish 
evenly seasoned, with no undressed leaves 
on top, while the others are soaking in a 
strong dressing below. 

~—®—-— 

For salad sandwiches pepper grass and 
water cress should be dipped in French 
dressing or salted vinegar before using, 
shaken dry and placed between thin slices 


being 


tossed, 





of bread and butter. 

Soft, mild cheese is used in making a 
Welsh sandwich, which is an appetizing 
accompaniment to a green salad. Two 
| parts of the cheese are rubbed together 
with one part of butter, the former having 
first been flavored with mustard and a 
herb vinegar. The mixture is spread be- 
tween thin slices of bread. 
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shade. The hats were of white lace. Three | 


child bridesmaids wore small close bonnets. 

It is possible, it seems, in England, to 
wear beautiful jewels without fear of rob- 
bery when the ornaments are not in use. 
Smart West End jewelers make a prac- 
tice of loaning magnificent tiaras and other 
articles of jewelry for special occasions. 
These things are loaned as a courtesy to 
specially good customérs, while other peo- 
ple less well known must make a deposit 
of the value of the jewels before taking 
them, The Lonc o Express, In an Iinter- 
view with different jewelers makes this 
statement, and further goes on to say, on 
the authority of a famous Bond Street 
jeweler, that at the recent big ball of the 
Duchess of Devonshire there was hardly a 
piece of jewelry worth considering left in 
any of the best West End shops, so much 
of their stock was out on loan 

— 

The red rambler rose is as popular abroad 
as it is in this country. A new variety has 
been named for Queen Alexandra. The 
Queen is fond of all flowers, and there is 
an uncultivated spot at Sandringham where 
wild flowers grow, which is one of her spe- 
celal delights. 


— 
English brides have not discarded the tra- 
dition, as have the brides of this country, 
and still wear their veils over the face in 
going to the altar. One exceptional bride 
who has done so proves the rule. Cus- 
tom is disregarded in low-cut wedding 
gowns or those with transparent yoke and 
sleeves, a fashion which is considered objec- 
tlonable by many of the older matrons. The 
English bride, however, is appealing for 
more rights. There is a demand now for 
the evening wedding, which is more pictur- 
esque and satisfactory in many ways than 
the morning or afternoon wedding. The 
Church of England being the power in Eng- 
land, there has been the rigid observance 
of canonical hours, and the so-called break- 
fast followed the ceremony, the bride and 
groom being supposed to have received the 
sacrament before, and to have fasted until 
the wedding feast. The canonical hour has 
been changed to 3 o'clock, it is now lawful 
to be marrted as late as that, and other in- 
novations may follow. 


An old West End firm in London, Howell 
& James, which was founded in 1760 and is 
now going out of existence, recalls some 
interesting traditions. King George III. 
and his daughters, it seems, were patrons 
of the shop and delighted in shopping for 
themselves after the fashion of many ordi- 
nary people. The firm would be notified in 
advance ef the royal visit; the shop would 
then be closed to the outside world, and the 
royal party take possession. The King was 
an enthusiastic shopper, and the Princesses 
had more fun out of their part in it than 
the average woman, for they wandered 
around the shop, opening boxes and draw- 
ers to find their own treasures. This is a 
shop of which Queen Victoria was a reg- 
ular patron and one of the most treasured 
traditions of the place is that it was the 
only shop she had ever entered. 


! 
\ 
Victoria in red enamel. 
The gowns of the bridesmaids at this 
wedding offered a little variety in that the 
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Green peas mashed very soft are excellent 


to give color and consistency to a fish 
dressing. The juice of spinach or other 
salad herbs will give a delicate shade 
of green to a mayonnaise. The pounded 
coral of the lobster mixed smooth with 


a little oil and added to a mayonnaise will 
give a good red color to a fish dressing, 
and cooked beet juice or deeply colored 
fruit juices will color an ordinary mayon- 
naise. 

—o—_ 

Chopped herbs of any kind of which the 
flavor is desired make the mayonnaise tar- 
tare. Chopped onions or their juice, 
chopped olives, chives, cucumber pickles, 
and capers added to a plain dressing trans- 
form it into the tartare. 

——@—— 

camper—and some people like 

for the table—there is a salad 
prepared with bacon fat. It is 
convenient as well as appetizing for the 
man or woman living under primitive con- 
ditions. Thin of bacon or even of 
ham fat are tried out, strained, and two- 
thirds of the fat thus obtained is com- 
bined with one-third vinegar and is used in 
the proper proportion with green salads. 


For the 
the salad 
dressing 


slices 


—— 


Sour cream makes an excellent dressing, 
and the most fastidious objector to cream 
would never recognize it if not let into the 
secret. The cream must not be too old. 
The juice of half a lemon, two teaspoonfuls 
of vinegar, a good pinch of cayenne pep- 
per, a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar are added to a cupful of thick, 
sour cream and beaten together thoroughly. 
It is an excellent dressing for tomatoes 
and cold vegetables, and can be used with 
a celery and apple salad. 


—_@—_— 
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Here is a dressing for ripe fruits, peaches, 
bananas, pears, fresh figs—if one can get 
them—or other varieties of fruit. Take al- 
monds, sweet and bitter, and to every doz- 
en of the former add four of the latter. 
Blanch, remove the skins, and put to soak 
in cold water for two hours. Pound in a 
porcelain or marble mortar with a little 
salt, a bit of cayenne pepper, and a little 
lemon juice. When the mixture is ground 
fine it must be thinned to the consistency 
of a cream with sherry. Fresh cream can 
be added, if desired, just before the salad 
is served, being well stirred in. 


Cdd Bathing Costumes. 








r HE last development in bathing cos- 
[ tumes has taken place as usual at 
Narragansett Pier, which has won a 
reputation for the most advanced styles in 
bathing habiliments. It has remained also 
for the Philadelphia society women, who 
are to the fore again this Summer at the 
Pier, to take the lead in new costumes. To 
the stockings, stylishly cut short skirts and 
bodices, stays, and even white linen collars 
and stock cravats, which have gradually 
become seemingly essential features of the 
fashionable Summer bathing suit, Mrs. 
Thomas Wanamaker and Mrs. Barclay 
Warburton have this Summer at the Pier 
added large picture hats. 

It is unnecessary to state that these 
young and fashionable matrons and those 
who are following their example do not im- 
merse their heads when in bathing, and in 
fact do everything possible to prevent the 
water wetting them above their waist line. 
They consequently are averse to bathing 
when any surf rolls in which might upset 
them and damage their costumes, and con- 
tent themselves on rough days with wet- 
ting their prettily hosed legs, and even on 
smooth days pass most of their time prom- 
enading the beach. 

The feminine bathing costume at Narra- 
gansett has also grown richer in material 
every year, and suits of black silk and satin 
are not unusual. It is said that this “ last 
ery " in feminine bathing suits necessitates 
the expenditure of nearly an hour in pre- 
paring for the so-called bath, and an equal 
length of time in doffing the costume and 
donning street clothes. 

It must be said that Mrs. Wanamaker and 
Mrs. Warburton, who are extremely pretty 
and well-groomed young womer, look re- 
markably “fetching” in their suits, and 
they are a constant delight to the crowds 
of visitors to the Pier. No Frenchwoman 
at Trouville, Dieppe, Ostend, or Biarri« 
is more daintily and effectively costumed 
for her daily dip than are these young 
Philadelphia matrona. And even Bailey’s 
Beach at Newport can show no bathing 
costumes that can compare with theirs. 
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6é ELLO, French! That you? All 

right. Now, say, this is the sec- 

ond time I have had to speak to 
you fellows about beets. I won't do it any 
more. I've sent back the lot you sent this 
morning. It's a poor shop that can’t han- 
dle a good quality of such common truck 
as beets.” 

It would have delighted any housewife 
to hear the foregoing spoken very de- 
cisively into a telephone by the man who 
does the marketing for one of New York's 
big hotels. This man, whose nominal po- 
sition is that of steward, also said other 
things into the ‘phone, the like of which 
many a housekeeper would like to say to 
the corner groceryman or the insolent ice- 
man, but is prevented by either ordinary 
self-respect or a fear of making bad mat- 
ters worse, as the question of marketing 
rears its insistent and hungry head day 
by day. 

There was a time when the man who had 
the task of seeking supplies for the guests 
of the hotel or restaurant for which he 
was the buyer rose just after midnight and 
went out into the clammy unhealthfulness 
of the air that prevails between midnight 
and early dawn. At that time, in the old 
days, he made his way to the water front, 
east and west, at the lower end of the 
city, to be in time for a pick of the prod- 
ucts of hothouse, farm, factory, abattoir, 
or the sea and river offered in the markets 
by producers from every State in the Union, 
each of which sends its best to the market 
where the quickest sales and highest prices 
always have and probably always will pre- 
vail. When it was necessary to get up and 
out in all sorts of weather the buyer of 
the average hotel was not the pleasantest 
man in the world to meet, particularly 
when he was going marketward. He had 
before him the prospect of dealing with a 
half-awakened, ill-natured crowd of men 
who would think it more than good could 
they by any hook or crook foist on him 
any inferior thing at a very superior price. 

In those days it was not so much an ex- 
position of competition on the part of the 
hucksters to sell as it was an exhibition of 
competition on the part of the buyers to be 
fivst on the ground in order to secure the 
best. 

Nowadays it is quite different. The buy- 
er for a big hotel or restaurant sits dig- 
nifiedly and comfortably in his office, usu- 
ally in some light, airy corner of the base- 
ment, and with the aid of the telephone and 
the enterprise of hustling tradesmen his 
lot is far from an unhappy one. The lone 
marketer for the family of six or seven, 
whose wits are put to seven days in the 
week to create attractive meals, may well 
envy this marketer, who can talk back to 
most any one he wants to, has the markets 
of the world to select from, can make a 
tradesman most miserable or complacent, 
is aided by suggestions from a hundred 
minds, and gets variously from $4,000 to 
$12,000 a year for doing it all. As he sits 
importantly at his desk reading prices cur- 
rent, putting his O. K. or the terrible blue 
pencil on bills, he is quite a different char- 
acter on the whole from the man who in 
storm coat or jacket jostled elbows with 
the fish man or peddler in the foggy lights 
of the water-front markets in the early 
day not so very many years ago. The al- 
most universal use of the telephone and the 
improved system of the big produce con- 
cerns are largely responsible for this. The 
immenseness of demand has of course 
played its part In the change. One cannot 
imagine a man going to market each morn- 
ing to buy, say, five dressed whole beeves, 
eight or ten short loins—which is a large 
portion of a steer—4,000 or 5,000 clams, fifty 
or sixty crates of tomatoes, and 600 or 1% 
cantaloupes. Yet these are approximate) ; 
the amounts of the various articles men- 
tioned that are consumed in the average 
New York City hotel on a Summer day. 
The consumption increases of course dur- 
ing the Winter days, when the hotels are 
crowded and turning people away. 


The men who buy for the hotels have 
their fancies and foibles, like all other hu- 
man beings as a matter of course, and no 
one is surprised, for instance, to see War- 
ren Evarts of the Astor House making his 
way slowly through the fruit markets of 
West Street in the early dawn of any day, 
for in the corridor of that popular old 
hostelry, where more than 2,000 people a 
day supply the inner man around the fa- 
mous old circular lunch counter, a spe- 
cialty is made of pastries that are delight- 
fully combined with all sorts of juicy, deli- 
cious fruits of the various seasons. 

Evarts has been the steward there for 
many years, and the tastes of the three 
thousand or more persons who are fed 
every day in all the dining rooms of the 
hotel are almost as well known to him as 
are the tastes of the family to Mother or 
Bister Sue, either of whom may have the 
eatering to do. Evarts will tell you that of 
all the fruits, the strawberry is far and 
away the most popular. Knowing this, it is 
his desire to always be a little ahead of the 
market on strawberries, and when the 
firms that usually supply him with the ber- 
ry have reached the end of their season, he 
does not find it any trouble to keep looking 
in all sorts of places for a stray crate or 
two of berries. The berry season is count- 
ed over by July 1. When it is on, Evarts 
buys 150 quarts of strawberries a day for 


SHOPPING FOR A HOTEL 


Change in Methods That Came With 
the Introduction of the Telephone 
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shortcake and another hundred for general 
use. 

The canteloupe is gaining in favor, and 
many more of them are eaten now thun 
formerly. This is due to the improvement 
being made continually in the quality of the 
fruit or vegetable, whichever you will. The 
famous Colorado seed has been freely 
transplanted in Georgia soil, and a high 
average of solid melons is being secured. 
They are just now coming into the market 
at their best. 

Right here it may be of interest to state 
a peculiar fact. It is popularly supposed 
that there is less meat consumed in hot 
weather than in cold. Yet, Gustave Oben- 
dorfer, steward of the Holland House, will 
tell you that the per capita of the first- 
class hotel consumes more meat in Summer 
than in Winter. This is explained by the 
fact that almost every one eats more or less 
cold meat and lots of salads in Summer. 
The average person will consume twice 
the quantity of cold meat that he will of 
hot meat. Salads of all sorts require the 
best of meats, and the original statement 
is accounted for. 

To give a notion of the importance of the 
steward or buyer as a purely commercial 
person, one need only quote Mr. Oben- 
dorfer, who says, in the most nonchalant 
way: ‘‘ We buy most of our canned goods 
by the carload. There are some canned 
goods the standard of which is so high and 
the nature of which permits of our buying 
for a year in advance, that when we are 
offered something particularly good in 
those lines we may take two or three car- 
loads.”’ 

Other things are bought 1a proportionate 
quantities, as, for instance, a certain little 
scouring brick well known to almost every 
housekeeper. Of these the Holland House 
uses at the rate of fifteen a day, and, while 
there is little or no benefit, except for ex- 
pediency, in buying large quantities of 
some of these articles, they are frequently 
purchased by the ton, and delivered in reg- 
ular quantities. 

The buyer for Charles Delmonico has a 
large warehouse in the lower part of the 
city, and his stores take on the dignity of a 
big commission house, where they buy di- 
rectly from the producer in huge quantities. 
The chefs of the two Delmonico restaurants 
are given their pick of the mass, and the 
rest is sold to smaller consumers. This is 
practically true of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where Ludwig Von Arnim, assisted by 
Charles Schaffer, looks after the supplies. 
Just now the smaller-sized Canadian cante- 
loupe is in fine condition, and the commis- 
sary department of Mr. Boldt's big cara- 
vansary practically controls the output of 
it, receiving on an average a thousand a 
day. When one considers that this melon, 
which is just becoming known, is raised by 
but a few private farms in Canada, and 










“> + | Ghat they bring from 60 cents to $1 at retail, 


it is easy to grasp an idea of the impor- 
tance of the hotel marketman, who usually 
possesses clear-cut, unique ideas on how 
and What to eat, in addition to the business 
ability he must possess. 

There is E. A. Darling. of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, for instance. Mr. Darling is one 
of the proprietors of the hotel, but buying 
is a hobby with him, He does not interfere 
in any way with Steward Todd, who also 
has ideas about things to eat; but between 
the two they manage to keep the menu of 
the Fifth Avenue quite up to date, and at 
least 2,000 persons a day study it with yary- 
ing interest. Mr. Darling is from New Eng- 
land, and one of his fancies is good, old- 
fashioned doughnuts, which he insists on 
having on hand at all times, fresh, crisp, 
and prime. Any housewife will tell you that 
it takes good flour to make nice doughnuts, 
and when a manufacturer of flour can sell 
Mr. Darling a big lot of one brand of flour 
he generally advertises the fact if he is at 
all enterprising. 

The Savoy, the Netherland, the Majestic, 
and all of the rest of the Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway hotels make some specialty 
of this or that thing to eat, and it is the 
steward’s place, whether it be his idea 
or not, to see that the standard is kept 
up, and it frequently proves a very mo- 
notonous, if profitable, task. 


J. P. Cadagan of the Hoffman House, 
who insists on buying all meats used in 
the hotel, in speaking of these specialties, 
said it is only natural that any place 
where they have things to eat should have 
a specialty. ‘Now, I make a specialty 
of steaks,” he said. “I believe I furnish 
the best steak in the Hoffman House that 
grows, and Winter or Summer I can figure 
to within five pounds of what I need day 
by day, although I buy my beef but twice 
a month, on the first and on the fifteenth. 
In the Summer time more meat in the 
shape of cold cuts is consumed than in 
steaks, as a matter of course. Then there 
is the lobster. Almost every one is fond of 
lobster in some shape or other, and those 
that don't want lobster want fish, and it 
keeps us guessing sometimes to keep an 
attractive and proper stock of fish, owing 
to the variations of the fish itself, both in 
quality and quantity.” 


Mr. Cadagan was asked to give in some 
definite way the amounts of several of the 
more important staple articles used in a 
hotel like the Hoffman House, where, it 
may be noted, that 350 people are em- 
ployed and have to be served three meals 
a day. These alone consume about 300 
pounds of meat of various kinds, 20 pounds 
of tea and coffee, 80 gallons of milk, one- 
half barrel of sugar, and three barrels of 
potatoes, besides minor vegetables and 
pastry. 

“For the guests the average service is 
about 10 short loins cut up six days, 6 
sides of beef for roasting, 10 turkeys, 30 
pairs of chickens, 5 dozen each of ducklings 
and squab, and about 400 pounds of sal- 
mon, bluefish, Spanish mackerel, pompano, 
and other kinds of fish We also use 
about 25 gallons of cream, 75 gallons of 
milk, 150 pounds of ham and bacon, 3,000 
clams, 200 lobsters, 4 crates of peaches, 
5 crates of berries—when they are in sea- 
son—and 10 barrels of melons and mis- 
cellaneous fruits.’’ 





YACHT RACING AMONG FILIPINOS. 





UIUAN, Philippines, June 13.—As all 
the sailboats in the town are idle, I 
thought what an immense amount 

of sport had been mine on the waters sur- 
rounding grand old New York, and as 
water was the main highway to and from 
the seaport, why could not a certain spirit 
for sport be injected in this section of the 
new Visayan citizens. Acting on the idea 
early last week, I called together all the 
boat owners and suggested they test the 
speed of their boats, and thereby determine 
which was the fastest boat, and, to “‘ make 
it interesting,’ I stated I would put up 
two prizes to be competed for—first prize, 
$10; second prize, $5; Mexican. 


There was considerable hesitation at first, 
as I could not get them to clearly compre- 
hend my object, as such a plan and prop- 
osition was unknown. After several “ pow- 
wows" and descriptions they finally 
grasped my idea. I then selected a com- 
mittee consisting of three natives, formu- 
lated rules and regulations, instructed my 
committee, ‘who in turn clearly demon- 
strated the rules to all participants. My 
first stumbling block was to classify the 
boats, which I abandoned, throwing them 
all into one class irrespective of length, 
the advantage or disadvantage being an 
unknown quantity with them. 


The “citizens” assisted the committee 
most earnestly, so that in a few days we 
had nineteen entries, and, with the ‘“‘ gam- 
bling’ instinct strong as at home, they 
all insisted in chipping in a dollar each to 
increase the size of the stake. They had 
now become most deeply interested. 


The race came off as talked about, It 
took place Sunday, a nice, clear day, with 
a good wind. The race was five miles to 
windward and back. The boats are from 
thirty to forty feet in length, and about 
three or four feet wide, sloop and schooner 
rigs. To prevent upsetting they carry spurs 
or outriggers about twenty feet long. They 
have very little depth, so when tacking 
slide off at a fearful distance, and being 
unwieldy it is a difficult matter to put 
about. 

I was aboard one of the boats as judge 
and general director. Before the start all 
boats were at anchor near the stakeboat, 
and at a given signal they were up and 





away. There never was such a babel of 
voices as when they started and all 
throughout the race, each boat carrying 
a crew of ten men, and every man shout- 
ing out orders of one kind and another 
at the top of his voice. When the anchors 
were raised the entire fleet crowded for 
the line; it was then that fun for every- 
body commenced. I believe every boat 
had a collision, due to their being un- 
wieldy, also incident to the outriggers 
taking up so much space on the water. 
For five minutes it was a terrible tangle; 
had the appearance of a battle of huge 
winged water spiders. Finally we relieved 
the mix-up, straightened them out, with 
no evidence of any serious damage. It 
was wonderful to note the good-nature 
prevailing during this congestion—laughter, 
hurrahs, and epithets that sounded more 
proper in the native dialect were over- 
abundant. It was a lark, in fact. 


After the start was really effected the 
hoats became separated, owing to the tack- 
ing, and not until they rounded the far 
stakeboat could their positions be told, 
showing them very far apart. The first 
boat reached the home stake almost two 
hours before the last boat came sailing in. 
I was on the fourth boat in. You see the 
crew of the “ judges’ Doat” insisted upon 
joining in the event, and during the race 
we collided with one boat, taking its rud- 
der off, the fault not of my steering abil- 
ity, but that of my injured competitor. 
I confessed the fault mine, and tnstead of 
being incensed they eonsidered the acci- 
dent a good joke, having a grand laugh 
over the mishap. 

The air is filled with “ yachting” fever. 
Since Sunday there have been two scrub 
races, and next Sunday there is to be 
a match race for $50 a side between the 
first and second winners of the first day's 
race. Although the idea is a new one here- 
abouts, it has taken a wonderful hold on 
the people, indicating from now on—proba- 
bly forever—there will be a race every Sun- 
day. It is a clean occupation, and I be- 
lieve isa good Yankeeising scheme. It is 
certainly creating a new occupation for 
idle hours, hence becoming an annihilator 
of mischief, out of which much of our 
‘corrections ’'’’ have been hard to sustain. 

On June 24 will be a big native day, 


winner, and the only material at hand 
for its manufacture would be tin.” 

GROSVENOR L. TOWNSEND, i 

Second Lieutenant, First U. 8. Infantry. . 


Raking for Eels at Hell Gate. 


J ‘ca es for eels or spearing them is as 





old as fishing itself, and has been 

part of the education of every coun- 
try boy for generations. Old Hell Gate 
fishermen have another way of gathering 
in the wriggling fellows that makes spear- 
ing look very primitive so far as results 
are concerned. And as for a hook and 
line—well, Martin Miller, known to most 
of the old-timers around the Gate, says: 
“I get more. eels with my rake in two 
hours than you would with a hook and 
line between now and Christmas.” 

The rake, so-called, is a pole about 
ten. feet. long and about two inches in 
diameter. Sticking out from it at right 
angles for a foot and a half upward from 
its lower end is, a row of sharp tines, each 
about eight inches long and separated 
from one another by an inch. The lowest 
one of these tines is somewhat longer and 
heavier than the others, and acts as @ 
sort of shoe or guard. Stand a comb up 
on end and you will have a very good idea 
on a small scale of what the business 
end of an eel rake looks like. 

The raking process requires two men— 
one to stand in the boW of the skiff and 
handle the rake and the other to sit in 
the stern and “ hold the boat.’’ The work 
can be done only at low tide, and the ideal 
conditions are about three feet of water 
with numerous bunches- of eel grass, and 
a good, hot sun to make the eels seek the 
cooler spots in the grass. The man in the 
stern sends the boat ahead slowly, watch- 
ing the man in the bow all the time. The 
minute the latter sees a promising bunch 
of grass down goes the rake in front of 
the boat, back through the grass with a 
quick sweep, and up over the side. It 
must, indeed, be a quick sweep, for there 
are no barbs on the rake, and even if it 
has caught an eel he only wants an ine 
stant in which to regain his freedom. 

The moment the man who is handling 
the oars sees his companion about to 
swing the rake he puts his oars in the 
water and holds the boat firmly to coun« 
teract the forward impetus that is given 
by the rake being drawn backward. Othe 
erwise, instead of the rake going through 
the grass it would stick there, and the 
boat would be sent ahead. 

Swinging the rake is tedious work, but 
the results generally repay one for the 
effort. Not one eel, but sometimes two, 
three, and four will be caught lying close 
together in the grass, and be brought over 
the side of the skiff at once. Like most 
other kinds of fishing, it requires a little 
knack, but it is not an unusual thing to 
see two experienced hands come in at 
the foot of East, Ninety-first Street with 
seventy or eighty eels in the bottom of 
their boat as the result of “ working one 
tide” up along the east side of Ward's 
Island and the sunken meadow. 
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Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Pool,” 


667 ALWAYS thought,” said the news- 
paper man, ‘that that proverb 
about prophets in their own coune- 

try was all bosh until I spent a week in 

Greenfield, Ind., last Summer. That's the 

town, you know, where Riley was born 

and raised. Now you'd suppose on general 
principles that the townspeople would be 
prouder of that than of any other fact in 
connection with Greenfield, but the truth 
is that the younger set scarcely know that 

Riley ever lived there, and the older pease 

ple are rather envious of his reputation, 

and bear him no good will. One old lady 
with whom I talked the first day or two 

I was there is a fair sample of the whole 

town. 

“Did you ever know James Whitcomb 
Riley?’ I asked with what I thought wag 
a proper amount of care. 

“*Jim Riley! she sniffed, ‘why, yes, 
of course, I’ve known Jim Riley ever since 
him and my boys ust to play tag roun’ in 
our backyard, an’ a shif'less lot he allus 
was, I can tell you. Why, he never did 
nothin’ till he was twenty-one or two 
year’ old but lay aroun’ on store boxes 
and gab. Ust to pertend he was a reporter, 
but its mighty little reportin’ he ever did. 
Everybody said he was no good. Laws 
sakes, if he hadn't happened to hev made 
a hit with them pomes of his, he never 
would hey amounted to enything in the 
world.’ 

‘“ «He seems to have succeeded pretty 
well in that line, though,’ I remonstrated 
feebly. 

“*Oh, yes, I guess he’s pretty well fixed, 
and he’s got a big enough name, such as 
it is. I must say I don’t think much of 
his poetry, though. Take that ‘Old 
Swimmin’ Hole’ pome of his. Why I be- 
lieve Jim Riley made the whole thing up 
out of whole cloth. Did you ever hear 
about the time he was here three or four 
years ago, and was axed to point out the 
original Swimmin’ Hole? Well, he showed 
them a likely. enough place until somebody! 
come up and proved that that place never 
existed at all when Riley was a boy. The 
ereek’s channel had been changed since 
then, an’ the hole he pointed out was ime 
the dug channel. That shows jest how 
much truth there is in Jim Riley's poés, 
try.’ ” 


Not Welcome. 
What man does the spiritualist always 
shut out of his séances? 
That man who always “ knows how to 
hit the happy medium,” 


















Some Amusing 
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Socialists 


SILAS LARRABEE’S OPINION 


OF THEIR. DEMANDS 





HE platform of the National Socialist 
Convention, held last week in Indian- 
apolis, has furnished Mr. Silas Larra- 

bee a vast amount of amusement. Talking 
about it yesterday with his old friend 
Barick Marston, he said: 


“Them fellers wasn't so awful backward 
about comin’ for’ard, was they, Barick? 
Most absorbin’ political critters I ever 
hearn tell of. Jest like that ere drom- 
erderry Sim Pope was talkin’ about t’other 
night that et and drunk so much the week 
after she got back from Sahary. 

*“** What on airth be we feedin’ and water- 
in’ of?’ says the folks where the drom- 
erderry was puttin’ up. 

*“* Nothin’ but a camel,’ says the feller 
that owned the beast. 


“*Camel be hanged,” says the folks that 
was furnishin’ the victuals and drink for 
the dromerderry. ‘That ain’t no camel, 
That ere is a travellin’ wilderness, chock 
full of caves and dry river beds. We can’t 
fill up no sech thing as that. For the love 
of God, take it away.’ 

“Now, jest listen to these ere political 
dromerderries. ‘The airth will do to begin 
with,’ says they. ‘ We'll ring the bell when 
we want somethin’ more.’ 

“Tl read ye, Barick, what the papers 
say about their platform. If they ain't as 
chock full of caves and dry river beds as 
Sim Pope’s dromerderry was, I ain't no 
jedge.”” Ve ag 

Thereupon Mr. Larrabee read to 
Marston as follows: 


Mr. 


The platform adopted by the Socialists to-day 
advocates as ‘‘immediate demands’’ public 
ewnersbip of all means of transportation, com- 
munication, and all other public utilities, as well 
@s all industries controlled by monopolies, trusts, 
and combines; reduction of the hours of labor; 
State or National insurance of working people; 
the inauguration of a system of public works 
and improvements for the employment of the un- 
employed, the public credit to be utilized for the 
purpose; the education of all children up to the 
age of eightzen years; State and municipal aid 
for books, clothing, and food; equal civil and 
Political rights for men and women; the initia- 
tive and referendum, and that no more public 
land be sold, 


“How's them for ‘immediate de- 
mands '?’’ commented Mr, Larrabee. “If 
they ever git that thing to workin’ good, 
I'd a thunderin’ sight rather be poor than 
rich. I'd come pootty nigh livin’ in clover 
—plenty to eat and plenty to wear, free 
life insurance, no expense for edication, 
all the latest novels for nothin’—life one 
great big never-endin’ pudden. 

“Ought not te be nothin’ narrer nor 
skimpy when they set the thing to operat- 
in’. No use in stoppin’ halfway on a job 
like that. If you're goin’ to be liberal, be 
liberal. If the Gover’ment is goin’ to be a 
father to them that ain't got the staminy 
to look out for themselves, it ought to git 
there with both feet—give 'em their daily 
bread, their daily tea and coffee, their 
daily firewood, and their daily everything 
else—make regular Injuns of ’em. 

“If we start in feedin’ dromerderries, let's 
keep her up—stuff it into ‘em till their 
humps is so round and smooth that nobody 
wouldn't never suspect they'd been any- 
wheres nigh Sahary. I'd like to boss the 
job for ‘em. 

“ Fust thing [Ld do would be to go into 
every town in Ameriky with a lot of tele- 
phones and put one of ’em in the house of 
everybody that wanted to be tuk care of 
by the Gover’ment. They’s a good many 
that wouldn't want to be adopted, but 
they's a pile of folks that would take to 
it like hens does to cold b’iled potaters. 

“Well, s’posin’ I put a telephone into 
your house, Barick?” 

“Not much, you won't,” sputtered Mr. 
Marston. “You ain’t goin’ to make no 
Injun out of me, Si Larrabee.” 

“Don't be so confounded techy, Barick. 
I was jest s'’posin’—that was all. I've got 
to put the old telephone somewheres or I 
can't show ye how the thing would work. 


Where will I put it if I can’t put it in your’ 


house?" 


“Put it in Hank Hudgins's,” suggested 
Mr. Marston. 

“All right,”” acquiesced Mr. Larrabee. 
“It's in Hank’s house. In comes Hank, 
his yaller dog tailin’ after him. 

“* Pooty nigh time to order the dinner, 
Hank,’ says his wife. 

“* Order it now if you say so, Marthy,’ 
says Hank; ‘I ain’t druv much with work 
jest now. What be you goin’ to have for 
dinner, anyhow?’ 

‘“‘Marthy rubs her forehead and does 
some consid'able deep thinkin’ for about 
five minutes. 


“* Well, what is it?’ says Hank, speakin’ 
sorter ha'shiike. 

“*Oh, shet up,’ says Marthy. ‘Rome 
Wasn't built in one day. Say, Hank, would 
you ruther have plum pudden or lemon 
pie?’ . 

“* What's the matter with havin’ both?’ 
ways Hank. 

«“*Can’t do that,’ Marthy says. 
agin the Gover’ment regulations.’ 

“That makes Hank mad. He cusses 
the Gover’ment up hill and down. ‘ What 
kind of a way is that to treat an American 
citizen?’ says he. ‘B’gosh, they'll be a 
revolution in Ameriky before long. The 
People won't stand no sech foolishness.’ 
When he gits calmed down he tells Marthy 


‘It's 


yip—she’s toler’ble well acquainted with 
Hank, Marthy is. 

“The rest of the dinner Marthy leaves 
Hank to wrastle with. ‘Git anything you 
want, Hank, but whatever meat you git 
jest tell ’em we don’t want no sech tough 
stuff as they sent us yesterday. It’s ri- 
diculous for a rich Goverment like this 
to be sendin’ respectable human bein's 
meat that would give a stone crusher indi- 
gestion. Be sure you speak about it, 
Hank,’ says Marthy. 

“Bumbye Hank goes to the telephone 
and turns the crank, and calls up the 
manager of the Gover’ment supply depot 
for the town of Ogunquit. Soon’s they git 
through halloin’ and settle down to business 
they talk somethin’ like this: 

“*Say, Mr. Manager,’ says Hank. ‘I 
ain't no hand to find fault, but I can't 
stand everything. Was that steak you 
sent down to my house yesterday?’ 

“*Of course it was steak,’ says the 
manager. *‘ What did you think It was?’ 

“*T thought it was armor-plate,’ says 
Hank. ‘ They wasn't none of us that could 
even make a dent in it, and when I guv 
it to my yaller dog he didn't do nothin’ 
but bark at it all night. Can’t this ere 
Gover'ment do no better than that? I 
guess we need a change of Administra- 
tion; that’s what I guess.’ 

“* Well, Mr. Hudgins,’ says the manager, 
‘that sorter thing happens every once in a 
while, Some unprincipled cuss sells the 
Gover’ment a Marthy Washin’ton cow or 
some sacred bull that’s up and died in 
somebody’s circus and we don’t know 
nothin’ about it till some of our patrons 
breaks their teeth off and then gives us 
Hail Columby. But I'll look out for you to- 
day, Mr. Hudgins. What be you goin’ to 
have?’ 

“I guess it won't be necessary for me to 
foller up the conversation no further. You 
see how the thing would work, don't ye, 
Barick? Same with clothes as with victuals 
—most anything Hank or Marthy wants in 
the clothin’ line they can git by cailin’ up 
the supply depot and givin’ in their orders.” 

“ Be you jokin’, Silas?” gravely demand- 
ed Mr. Marston as Mr. Larrabee stopped 
to flatten out a fly that had become decid- 
edly bothersome with her buzzing and biting. 

“Be I jokin’?"’ answered Mr. Larrabee. 
“ Yes, I be, and then ag’in I ben’t. A lot of 
jackasses dresses 'emselves up like philoso- 
phers, philanthropists, and statesmen and 
makes believe they know just how to turn 
the United States of Ameriky into a para- 
dise. Pull the clothes off ‘em and they're 
funnier than that cage of monkeys we seen 
down to the beach last Summer. Not a 
jackass in the whole lot, so fur’s I can 
find out, that could git 13 cents for his 
opinion on any subject on airth. You can’t 
take sech an awful sober view of an outfit 
like that. 

“The way to git jedgments on your 
theories and mine and everybody else's is 
to give ’em trials. I've been doin’ that with 
these ’ere Socialists. I jest tuk one of their 
wild jackassical propersitions, rounded it 
out a little, and put it In operation over to 
Hank Hudgins’s house. Mebbe the proper- 
sition seemed to you consider’ble foolisher 
when Hank and Marthy got through with 
it than it did when I fust read it to you out 
of the paper. Didn't seem so to me, though. 

“T ain't jokin’ none when I tell ye, Bar- 
ick, that I wouldn't be willin’ to suscribe to 
them fool idees that come out of that ‘ere 
convention without I was allowed to carry 
‘em out to their legercal eends. 

“If the Gover’ment was to start in cod- 
dlin’ I'd want it to do itself proud. If the 
Gover’ment wants to appropriate money to 
buy food for Hank Hudgins, I want it to 
spend enough on him so’s he'll feel his 
waistband squeezin’ of him all the time; if 
it's goin’ to buy clothes for him, I don't 
see no reason why it shouldn't keep him 
lookin’ like a fashion plate from Janerwary 
fust to December thirty-fust, inclusive, as 
they say in the Sunday school lesson. 

“I was readin’ a piece t’other day that 
struck me as bein’ pooty sound gospel. 
The feller said that all the good people of 
Ameriky was socialists to a sartain extent, 
What he meant was that all over the coun- 
try the feelin’ is strong and gittin’ stronger, 
that folks with brains and money and 
energy to spare ought to git interested in 
them that don’t seem to be able to go it 
alone. 

“I don’t have much of a chance to git out 
in the world, but accordin’ to what drifts 
into Ogunquit one way and another, it 
seems to me the feller is about right. The 
rich man that don’t do his share toward 
makin’ the world a more comfortable place 
to live in, ain’t thought’ much of these 
days. The idee seems to be prevailin’ pooty 
good that a share of every man’s wealth 
belongs to the people he lives amongst. 

“Phe churches feels kind of socialistic, 
too. We don’t know what a church is down 
here in Ogunquit. A feller from New York 
was tellin’ me what the churches does out 
there. I tell ye the work some of 'em is 
doin’ gits considerable nigher real useful- 
ness than what they used to do. : 

“Then, agin, the folks that makes the 
laws—laws for the towns, laws for the 
States, and laws for the Gineral Gover’- 
ment—seems to me to be actin’ on the idee 
that they ought to care for them that ain't 
got much money, them that’s crippled one 
way or another—some in their bodies, some 
in thetr minds, and some in their morai 
“compersition. They was a time when if any- 
body had suggested it was the business of 


them that made the laws to see that the 
poor had houses fit to live in, the feller 
would have been sot down as half crazy. 
It aln’'t so now. They was a time when 
folks could have more diseases than a goat 
in a livery stable and nobody wouldn't say 
nothin’ provided the diseases wasn't ketch- 
in’. It ain't so now. Don't make much dif- 
ference what's the matter with ye, they’s a 
hospital yawnin’ for ye, and if yer can’t pay 
the bills there, it don't make no difference. 

“They was a time when it wasn’t no- 
body's business who you married so long’s 
you didn't have but one wife. They're 
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talkin’ now about rulin’ out hem that ain't 
fit to git married. 

“TI might go on and p’int out a lot of 
other things that shows how much the 
American people that has means and power 
is doin’ fer them that ain't got nuther, nor 
nothin’ else to speak of; but here's the 
pint in the whole business. Whatever is 
bein’ done—done, mind ye, not talked about 
—ain't bein’ done on the theory that the 
poor man ought to be tuk up on somebody's 
knee and fed out of a teaspoon.”’ 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, Aug. 5. 
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Running Down Defaulters. 





HERE was an average of seven defal- 
T cations a day in the business of one 
New York surety company last year. 
These embezzlements are anticipated by a 
bond-signing concern, just as so many 
deaths among every thousand policy hold- 
ers is expected by a life insurance com- 
pany. Criminal records disclose the odd 
fact that in every thousand human beings 
a certain number of them will, under pre- 
scribed circumstances, commit certain 
crimes. This seems equally as well estab- 
lished as that so many persons in every 
thousand may be expected to die every 
year. It is upon the basis of these crim- 
inal recorfs that the charges of a surety 
company are fixed. 

“Every kind of work its classified,’’ said 
Henry D. Lyman, President of one of the 
largest surety companies in the country, 
in discussing this subject. ‘‘ For example, 
we have a class of ‘risks’ for bookkeep- 
ers who handle money, for bookkeepers who 
do not handle money, and for men who 
handle money but do not keep books. 

“There is a certain rate charged for the 
bond of the bookkeeper who does not han- 
dle money. This rate is smaller than that 
for the cashier who handles money. There 
is always a check upon the bookkeeper by 
the cashier, and a check upon the cashier 
by the bookkeeper. But the man who both 
keeps books and handles money has a 
much greater chance to steal, hence a high- 
er rate is charged in his case than in either 
of the other two.”’ 

It makes no difference to a surety com- 
pany who the man is. The most honest 
man is regarded as a ‘‘risk.’”” And there 
are some lines of employment that a surety 
company will not guarantee, no matter who 
the man may be. They do not consider the 
risk a good one. 

“Our company will not take traveling 
men who work on a commission, if they 
make the collections, too,” said Mr. Lyman, 
“The opportunities for cheating and em- 
bezzlement in such cases are entirely too 
great, and in cases of this kind the law will 
not prosecute a man for technical embezzle- 
ment, but only for ‘ breach of trust.’ This 
withdraws nearly all protection from the 
surety company, and it will not take the 
risk.’’ 

Every surety company has a private de- 
tective force. In many cases these de- 
tectives are old policemen or men who have 
served in detective bureaus. The detective 
force of one surety company in New York 
consists almost entirely of ex-Post Office 
Inspectors. The President of that company 
was an Assistant Postmaster General under 
President Arthur. It was his duty to super- 
intend the work of the men who look out 
for postal frauds. Most of these Inspectors 
had formerly been Postmasters or postal 
clerks, and were well-educated men, not or- 
dinary detectives in any sense. : 

When President Cleveland's Cabinet first 
took charge of things many of these In- 
spectors had to give way to Democrats, 
The former Assistant Postmaster General 
became an officer of the newly established 
surety company. He found it necessary to 
organize a detective force, so he invited a 
number of the best of his former Inspectors 
to unite with his company in this capacity. 
Thus his detective force was established. 
Three of these men are now in New York, 
two in Chicago, and one each in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, St. Paul, New Orleans, 
Houston, Texas, and the City of Mexico, 

These men always work privately, and 
never in conjunction with detectives at- 
tached to other organizations. They are 
from time to time sent all over the world, 
for surety companies follow defaulters 
much more relentlessly than the police do. 

“I know a detective In Cleveland,” said 
Mr. Lyman, “ who is now nearly seventy 
years old. He looks like a farmer, and 
is one of the most companionable men in 
the world. On a certain occasion several 
years agd a man defaulted from a bank 
in Philadelphia. We learned that he went 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and we decided 
to send this Cleveland man after him. 

“On the day that this detective sailed 
we learned, although it was after the ship 
had left port, that a defaulter in Michigan, 
who had been previously arrested and put 
in jail, had jumped his bail and disap- 
peared. The police were absolutely at sea. 

“The ‘farmer’ detective on his way to 
Brazil hobnobbed with everybody on the 
vessel, as was his wont. He was taik- 
ing to a man on the deck one day, and 
this fellow was explaining to him, in an 
abstract sort of way, how easy it was 
to rob a bank. The detective drew him 
out as much as possible, and at last made 
up his mind that the. fellow had really 
robbed a bank. 


“As goon as the vessel reached Rio 
the detective cabled his company about 
this new man, and he was recognized in 
the description as the Michigan man who 
was being looked for. A cable was sent 
back that this fellow’s name was. Arthur, 
and that he was wanted. The men was 
ying under snother name. Arthur se- 


A 


cured a position as clerk in a Rio com- 
mercial house. The detective, thinking this 
man safe for the time being, started to 
find the Philadelphia defaulter. 

“The Philadelphian had gone down into 
Southern Brazil and started a sugar plan- 
tation. The detective got him to accom- 
pany him to Rio on a friendly errand, and 
when he got him there, the American Con- 


sul secured the fellow’s arrest. At that 
time we had no extraditlon treaty with 
Brazil, and anything of this kind would 


come only under the ‘ comity of nations.’ 

‘“‘It would be impossible for the Philadel- 
phia man to be kept in jail long at Rio, so 
the detective had to operate rapidly. The 
jail was full of vermin, and that made the 
Pennsylvanian very anxious to get away. 
But it was necessary to get some proof 
that the ‘Arthur’ was the real Arthur be- 
fore he could be arrested, so the detective 
set about to secure this evidence. 

‘“‘ Arthur was induced to go with a party 
of men to a social gathering of some sort 
one night. During the course of the even- 
ing the detective astonished the crowd by 
saying: 

“*Arthur, don’t you know me?’ 

‘Arthur looked dumfounded. ‘ Where did 
you hear that name?’ he asked in aston- 
ishment. 

*** My dear boy,’ said our old friend, ‘ we 
have traveled all the way here and been 
friends together. I wondered how long you 
were going to keep up this game with me. 
Now tell the boys your real name.’ 

“Arthur told them. Then the detective 
said: ‘Now, gentlemen, I regret to inform 
you that our young friend is wanted in the 


United States for embezzlement, and I 
shall have to arrest him now.’ 
“With both of his men’fn jail, the de- 


tective tried to get authority to carry them 
away, but he couldn't do it. He then went 
to his prisoners and gave them an argu- 
ment like this: ‘Now, boys, yellow fever 
has broken out in the lower countries and 
will be here in a very short time. If you 
stay here you will die surely. If you go 
back to the United States you will have to 
stay in jail a few years, and then you can 
start life anew.’ 


**And both men yielded to his arguments 
and came back to stand trial.” 

A surety company utilizes the diplomatic 
force of the Government very effectively in 
many cases. Mr. Lyman describes an odd 
instance of this kind: 

** Not long ago,” he said, ‘‘a cashier dis- 
appeared. It was recalled that he had re- 
marked to a fellow-employe upon one occa- 
sion that there was one place in the world 
that, if he ever had a chance to travel, he 
would visit, and that was Seville, Spain. 

“There seemed just a chance here, so 
the United States Consul at Seville was 
written to and a description of the young 
defaulter sent him. There the fellow was. 
He told the Consul that he would go back 
home without am extradition warrant, so 
he was escorted to Naples and placed on 
board a steamer. The New York police 
were notified, and when the steamer ar- 
rived here he was arrested. The entire 
expense of apprehending him was but 
about $35.” 

Surety companies had a great deal of 
difficulty with embezzlers who skipped to 
Canada prior to the signing of the present 
extradition treaty with Great Britain. On 
one occasion a man went over the line and 
staid several years. Finally he came down 
to the Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls, 
walked over to the American side, and said 
to a policeman: 

“ Arrest me, please. I am wanted at 
— for embezzlement, and I had rather 
stay several years in jail than to spend an- 
other day in Canada.” 

It is seldom that an ordinary detective or 
a detective for a surety company will have 
such an experience as one of those former 
Post Office Inspectors had in Costa -.ica. 
A defaulter had fled to Costa Rica, and the 
detective found him in a district insuffer- 


ably infected with mosquitoes, and with 
yellow fever on every hand. 
There was no extradition treaty with 


Costa Rica, so the detective tried to per- 
suade the fugitive that it would be much 
better to return to the United States and 
stand trial than stay in that terrible coun- 
try. There were steamers from Costa Rica 
to the United States only once in two 
weeks. The detective succeeded in inducing 
the embezzler to promise to return with 
him. But it was just too late to catch an 
outgoing steamer. 

While they were waiting for the next ves- 
sel the defaulter caught yellow fever. The 
detective, at. great risk to his own life, 
nursed the man from day to day as he 
would have done a brother. But the man 
died, in spite of everything that could be 
done. 

The detective superintended the burial of 
the unfortunate man, and read the Episco- 
pal funeral ritual over his remaing at the 
grave. He then took back to the widow of 


the man, who lived in Chicago, the few 
trinkets and valuables the embegzler had 
left behind him. 
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SLBLLGLGLLILE BOLLE LE 
Philippine Civil Service 


To Encouragg 


Native Employment 


MANILA, June 25.—Work is so well ad- 
vanced toward the establishment of a civil 
service system for the Philippines as to 
make possible at this time a forecast of 


what that system will he when the new 


Government shall get into full operation. 
The framework devised represents the sum 
of experiences elsewhere, modified my local 
conditions or adapted to them. There was 
nothing to undo in the beginning. No civil 
service existed and rules had to provide 
for a Government wholly new. They seem 
certainly to have been logically framed, 
for the merit plan on which they are based 
is so comprehensive that it will include 
nearly every civil position in the islands. 

A person entering the service in low 
grade may learn the branch of his choice as 
he would a business, his advancement de- 
pending on the diligence and ability shown 
in the discharge of his duties. One of the 
Commissioners visited India and China to 
study the service in those countries. An- 
other is an expert in the United States sys- 
tem. The third, about to retire from the 
board, is the ablest lawyer in the Philip- 
pines, and is Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. They do not profess that the sys- 
tem is perfect, but they stand by it as the 
best they could devise and they profess 
their willingness to be judged by its opera- 
tion. Out of several- thousand applicants 
examined, about 900 have succeeded in get- 
ting their names on the eligible list. Admis- 
sion to that list is conditioned on an aver- 
age marking of 70 per cent. on the subjects 
of examination. When the service shall be 
fully organized it will employ in round 
numbers 5,000 persons. All of the offices of 
the Central Government except the highest, 
all the provincial offices except those of 
Governor and Attorney and all the munici- 
pal offices which are not elective will be 
filled by civil service regulation, applied in 
one form or another. Education and char- 
acter will be the tests and natives will be 
encouraged as far as possible to equip 
themselves for public service. To this end 
it is not unlikely that when the higher pub- 
lie schools shall be organized provision will 
be made, through elective studies or other- 
wise, for training in lines adapted to prac- 
tical use in the civil service of the islands. 
Native aptitude for penmanship, for book- 
keeping, for drawing, and for other work 
requiring deft fingers can be helped in the 
schools, so that graduates who may have 
elected a course preparatory for public 
service will find places ready for them at 
the start, with chances of advancement de- 
pending upon the way they acquit them- 
selves. 


It is assumed by the commission that 
Americans will not in large numbers seek 
places which natives may be qualified to 
occupy. Just now many Americans wish to 
remain in the islands, but the great major- 
ity of them are looking for something be- 
yond clerical employment in the civil serv- 
fee. Volunteers who think they see busi- 
ness chances ahead, but who have not the 
money to take advantage of them, are seek- 
ing governmental work to help them 
through. They will leave the service as 
soon as they think they need it no longer. 
Others are going into it aimlessly because 
they cannot now think of anything better. 
The average American who can fill credita- 
bly a position here could do as well at 
home. Living as Americans wish to live is 
quite as costly as in the United States. It 
is particularly expensive in Manila. The 
natural longing for home which the aver- 
age man feels after the novelty of tropical 
life has worn off will complete the stay 
here of this official flotsam in the not dis- 
tant future. Those who remain attached 
to the service will be tempted by more 
money than they could make at home or 
by some special consideration. 

Natives will thus almost inevitably fill 
nearly all of the places for which they 
may be qualified. The higher places will 
have enough honor or salary attached to 
them to make them desirable to Ameri- 
cans. Work requiring professional, tech- 
nical, or scientific skill will doubtless for a 
long time be done by Americans. At pres- 
ent there are places for stenographers and 
typewriters, interpreters and translators, 
customs inspectors, financial agents and 
accountants; but even in such places pay 
quite as good if not better can be earned 
at home by persons competent in their 
various lines. England has had much such 
an experience in India as faces the United 
States here in respect to the civil service. 
The policy there which encourages native 
employment has worked so well and has 
been sustained by so many good reasons 
that its adoption here, so far as circum- 
stances will permit, follows almost as a 
matter of course. Examinations to be held 
in the United States, under the Civil Service 
Commission, for positions in the islands 
will not include any for junior grades, be- 
cause it will not pay ‘Americans to come 
ent and fill them, and doubtless gradually 
they will become more restricted as native 
proficiency develops. 


Americans will probably continue to fill 
for a long time positions which may be 
reached under the law by promotion. The 
Insular Treasurer, Insular Auditor, Insu- 
lar Coliector of Customs, Insular Collector 
«f Inland Revenue, Insular Director of 
Posts, Chief of the Bureau of Forestry, 
Chiet of the Bureau of Mines, Superin- 


; Qualifications were not equal 


‘ 


Americans in 
Higher Places 


tendent of Public Instruction, and the mem- 
bers of the. Civil Service Board. will for 
an indefinite period be Americans, except 
that one member of the Civil Service 


Board out of three is likely to be a Fill- 


pino, The law provides, however, that 
after eighteen months from the time that 
the board shall certify that it has a suf- 
ficient list of eligibles to supply vacancies 
any of these offices may be filled by pro- 
motion, and without examination, from 
a class to be composed of the first, second, 
and third assistants in the respective de- 
partments, As any American may become 
President, so any Filipino may become a 
big chief; but for practical purposes, so 
far as natives now actively above ground 
need concern themselves, one. chance is 
about as long as the other. It may event- 
ually happen that the natives will become 
competent to fill some or all of those posi- 
tions, but that prospect need bother no 
one at present. The basic principle of the 
service, however, is that of promotion 
through several grades. Persons once in 
the service are in the way of improving 
their condition through efficiency and good 
conduct. The entrance examination is the 
only one thaf will usually be required, the 
original certificate of eligibility being con- 
sidered proof of fitness in the first in- 
stance and the recommendation of superiors 
or the records made in advanced places 
answering for later purposes. This rule 
does not bar the board from ordering ex- 
aminations for promotion whenever it may 
see fit. 


The presence of Americans here in con- 
siderable numbers by reason of the expira- 
tion 6f volunteer army service and other- 
wise has provoked complaint and.criticism 
which put the board just now in an un- 
fortunate position. Under the provision 
which permits heads of departments after 
making requisition for help to select from 
three eligibles whose names the board fur- 
nishes Americans have almost invariably 
been preferred. Criticism points to the re- 
quirement of the law in relation to pref- 
erences, which is that the only preference 
allowed in appointments, other things be- 
ing equal, must favor, first, natives of the 
islands, and then honorably disGharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines. Since appli- 
cants may elect whether they shall be ex- 
amined in Spanish or English, those taking 
the Spanish examination for certain grades 
have done so feeling that the law promised 
them as much consideration as it promised 
those whose papers were in English. 

The habitual bestowal of appointments 
for which they had become eligible upon 
Americans led to complaints of bad faith. 
Appointing officers fell back on their dis- 
eretionary privileges in explaining their 
course, or justified it on the ground that 
since the 
Spanish applicants did not understand Eng- 
lish. Since lack of English did not dis- 
qualify them for examination or for eligi- 
bility, this plea did not improve their opin- 
ion of official sincerity, 


On top of this injury the officials piled 
the insult of tendering to native applicants 
places in grades lower than those for which 
they had been examined and become eligi- 
ble. Natives who passed for clerkships thus 
found themselves appointed messengers. 
Such appointments have been so frequently 
declined as to make almost imperative 
some assurance by the board to prevent 
natives from thinking that it is not in- 
tended to give them fair play. Members of 
the board have already felt constrained to 
excuse the omission in the Manual of In- 
formation of notice that eligibles ac- 
quainted with English would be preferred 
over those unacquainted with it, by say- 
ing that they did not anticipate such a 
preference. No reflection need be cast on 
the good intentions of the board in declar- 
ing the omission to have been so faulty or 
short-sighted as to call for prompt amends 
lest the system suffer discredit in the na- 
tive mind, and many worthy persons whom 
the law hoped to invite to public service 
be discouraged from attempting to enter it. 

Of course many places civil in their func- 
tions have existed under military govern- 
ment. The work must be done under civil 
rule, and those who are doing it are not to 
be thrown out because of the change. Many 
will go as soon as they can be spared, be- 
cause they hold commissions and have been 
performing thei> present duties under as- 
signment. On the other hand, some of the 
officers assigned are volunteers, who will 
be foot-loose at about the time civil author- 
ity will become supreme, and who can do 
better for the service where they are than 
new men could do at once, The rules per- 
mit the retention of such persons in the 
places they hold. Should the board think it 
advisable to order examinations, it may do 
so, but they may be omitted in the board's 
discretion. 

The number of employes in civil work 
amounts now to more than 4,300, of which 
200 are army and navy officers, 180 are en- 
listed men, nearly 400 are American vivil- 
fans, and the remainder are 
iong-time residents of the islands. The 
army or navy officers are in neariy ali 
cases heads or assistants of bureaus, or 
collectors of customs or of internul rey- 
cnue, Some of the provincial appointments 
made by the Civil Commission have been 
from this list, and usually they were at 


natives or | 


civil places have been filling clerkships, 
teaching school, and in various ways as- 
sisting the higher officers. 


_ Some of the men have done so well as 


school teachers that the. Civil Commis- 
sion has promised to undertake to secure 
their dischargey'in order that they may 
be regularly transferred to the list of 
teachers of English. It was at Capiz, in 
Panay, that a school boy addressed a 
speech of welcome to the commission, and 


did it so well ag to make the incident one 
of the most memorable of the southern 


trip. This boy was a pupil of a private 
regular soldier, who had gone thirty miles 
back in the country to teach the mountain 
children English. The same soldier brought 
down several of his pupils to show how 
they could sing in English, which they 
d‘d very well, making almost needless his 
assurance that they knew not only the 
tunes but also the meaning of the words 
that they sang. The commission felt that 
the sort of material in that teacher. could 
do better shooting service for the country 
with young ideas than in the uniformed 
ranks, and Private George T. Schoens of 
the Eighteenth Infantry will doubtless find 
his talents employed in the future in his 
new field. There are other instances less 
conspicuous illustrating the good work 
soldiers have been doing among the schools. 
They have confined themselves mainly to 
English teaching, but the readiness with 
which soldiers adapt themselves to their 
environment has enabled some of them to 
pick up the dialects and to make profitable 
use of them in their work. Now that 
teachers of English are to go out among 
the islands they will find that what soldiers 
have done, if not systematic, has been 
practically helpful in making the ground 
hungry for seed. 


The Civil Service Board has been in some- 
thing of a quandary in regard to the action 
it should take toward bringing school teach- 
ers under its supervision. The law now 
exempts them. Teachers about to arrive 
from the United States come so highly 
recommended for experience and other 
qualifications, and their stay as teachers 
is likely to be so short, that the board 
has not felt it necessary to advise that 
they have its certificates. Native teachers 
who are to be trained in normal institutes 
and the Normal College will have diplomas 
or something of the kind to show their 
training. 


It seems particularly true here at this 
tirfie that knowledge of books is not the 
prime essential in a teacher’s equipment. 
A person able to pass a perfect examina- 
tion may do poorly in a native school. 
Soldiers have succeeded whose papers 
would be thrown out by any examiner. 
They had patience and sympathy, and 
managed to create a friendly bond between 
themselves and their pupils. Success for 
any ond under other conditions seems ex- 
tremely doubtful. The experience of the 
teachers coming from the United States 
seems to have been in the lines required 
here. Such experiences, at any rate, and 
such qualifications were in mind when 
the selections were made. 


The present list of employes for civil work 
contains 3,600 names of persons classified 
as natives, Spaniards, or Chinese. Nearly 
all of them are natives. They fill clerkships 
and other subordinate places, and do it 
creditably. As the eligible list grows many 
of them will doubtless be subjected to ex- 
amination in order to test their compara- 
tive fitness for the places they hold. There 
will be no disposition to remove those who 
do their work well, the aim being rather to 
provide that it shall be done in the best 
manner in all branches of the service. Span- 
jards have the native facility for keeping 
books neatly and for performing other de- 
tails of a clerical nature. The Chinese em- 
ployes consist of an interpreter, one or two 
other men around the Custom House to 
pass upon the character and value of the 
mass of imports from China that reach 
here, and health inspectors for Chinese resi- 
dences. About 1,000 in the large list are un- 
skilled laborers, for whom no test of fit- 
ness has been prepared. It is enough if 
they can do what they are hired to do. Of 
the enlisted men nearly 100 are detailed as 
checkers upon foreign vessels and as in- 
spectors. Their places when their terms of 
enlistment expire can be filled by native 
clerks. 


It is not yet settled how police and fire 
departments will be supplied for permanent 
account. The police force in this city just 
now is particularly efficient, being com- 
posed in part of natives and fn part of dis- 
charged soldiers. They make a fine appear- 
ance, are under good discipline, and pre- 
serve order. The board has no fault to find, 
but since the police will become attached 
to the civil establishment the board feels 
that a suitable test should be provided as 
a condition of employment. Conditions 
have not been such heretofore as to make 
it expedient to interfere with the method 
of selection under military rule. It is ex- 
pected that the time may soon come when 
selection will be justified for police, fire, 
and prison guard service on some such ba- 
sis as prevails in various cities in the 
United States for police and firemen and 
at Fort Leavenworth for prison guards. 


| Whatever rules may be adopted will pro- 


vide a simple educational test and a thor- 
ough physical test. 
tn regard to laborers there will be of 
course no test at any time, but they are to 
ve protected in a way. Whenever they 
may be discharged by reason of a reduc- 
tion !n force, they shall be furnished dis- 
charge cards, if their work and conduct 
-= 


the departments engaging them. 
-imum salary in the first 
$3,000, and the maximum pay in the 
class will be $240. All pay is to be in United 
States currency, Engagements have been 
made on the basis of Mexican dollars, but 
they have been adjusted to the new medium 
by cutting the pay in half, the law provid- 
ing here that the ratio of the two curren- 
cles shall be as two to one. Clerkships re- 
quiring fair proficiency with accounts come 
about midway in the class list, and will 
pay from $900 to $1,200 a year. 

Those who pass examinations in the 
United Stated must pay their own expenses 


to San Francisco, but from that point they 


are under salary and expenses are allowed 
them. Since others have come here draw- 
ing salaries from the time of their appoint- 
ment and expenses from their homes, jus- 
tification is made for the change by the 
statement that those arriving earlier often 
came under urgent call for what might be 
termed emergency duty. Under the new 
practice, there will be pay during the voy- 
age of a month, with no work whatever to 
do, and expenses for that time, this allow- 
ance offsetting, in the board’s opinion, any 
expenses that may be incurred in the trip 
to San Francisco from the employe’s home, 
The board expects to have fully 1,000 eli» 
gibles ready for places as soon as the 
civil government shall be ready to take 
them on, nearly all of whom are now heré, 
FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


GATHERING PINE SEEDS 


MONG the pine forests of the conti- 
A nental divide forty miles west of 
Denver, and along the eastern foot~ 
hills of the Rockies, a unique industry is 
pursued in the early Fall. It is the gath- 
ering of the seeds of the Rocky Mountain 
conifers for exportation to all parts of 
America and Europe. D. 8. Grimes of 
Denver originated this industry. Each 
September, when word is sent out to 
gather and ship the green cones, there is 
a pouring into the woods of ranch people 
and woodmen. The children especially, and 
most of all the boys, are then wild with 
delight. The crisp, blue and gold days of 
early Fall, in the resinous pine forests, 
are one grand and glorious picnic to them, 
with the added delight that they are to be 
paid for their outing. Children of ten and 
twelve earn enough to clothe themselves 
for a year. One old grandmother last year 
made her $5 a day, and a family of Texas 
cottonpickers made $200 one Fall because 
they could pick with both hands. 

Shipping the green cones to Denver limits 
the area of gathering to the eastern side 
of the range, for, although the green cone 
weighs about the same as a potato, the 
freight charges are three times as great. 

Arrived in Denver, the cones are spread 
thinly on tarpaulin, and left until they dry 
and fall to pieces. The’ seeds are then 
separated in mills made for that purpose. 
A pound of the seeds of the Colorado blue 
spruce contains about 125,000 seeds, and 
sells for $3, whereas the price was formerly 
$12 a pound. There is a good deal of com- 
petition to-day from California and Oregon, 
but owing to the mild climate the seeds 
from the Pacific coast are not as hardy 
as those from Colorado, and will not stand 
the severe Winters of the Northeastern 
States. 

Seeds are sent to all the botanical gar- 
dens in the world and to the forestry de- 
partments of the German and American 
Governments. Through the suggestion of 
a former President of Amherst College, 
three perfect specimens of the Colorado 
blue spruce were sent to the German Em- 
peror, and since then Germany has been 
a very good market. England, France, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary are also good 
markets. A few demands come from Italy 
and Denmark, and from even as far away 
as the Caroline Islands there are calls fo 
the seed. ; 

This industry may soon become a thing 
of the past, however, for, owing to the 
forest fires, reckless cutting of trees, and 
consequent droughts, the seed crop grows 
smaller and smaller each year, and unless 
the crop is large, cross-fertilization will 
not take place. 

The seeds most called for are those of the 
yellow pine, the Western white pine, the 
awn-cone pine, Colorado blue spruce, Doug- 
las spruce, Engelman’s spruce, and the 
white silver fir. The blue spruce, which the 
school children of Colorado chose for their 
State tree, is much sought for by landscape 
gardeners in the East and in Europe for its 
exquisite beauty and warmth of color. 

The Douglas spruce is variously known as 
mountain hemlock, Oregon pine, red fir, and 
swamp pine. It is rapid in growth, be- 
comes a gigantic tree, and is exceedingly 
ornamental for lawns. At timber line is 
found a prostrate shrub which in lower al- 
titudes becomes a stately tree, the Engel- 
man, white or red spruce. Its very narrow 
tapering spire is attractive, while economic- 
ally it is the most valuable tree of the 
Rockies. 

As one ascends Pike’s Peak the last tree 
to be met with is the foxtail pine, so named 
for the long streamers of foliage at the 
ends of its branches, At timber line its 
trunk is not more than two or three inches 
thick, but an examination of its rings will 
often prove it to be a hundred years old. 


Secret of Selection. 
‘Homespun, I'll tell you everytime how 
you can find a sultable wife for yourself. 
You ask the girl, ‘ What rises?’ and if she 
says ‘The moon'—flag her. But if she 
says ‘The bread,’ why, grab her before she 
can say ‘ No,’” 
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FISHERIES 


Greed of the Fish 
Trust Destroying the 
Industry. 


Mackerel 


MERICAN economical fisheries are in 
A a precarious condition. 

Mackerel are becoming more and 
more scarce each year, the lobster indus- 
try is already on the verge of ruin, and 
unless effective measures are adopted for 
the protection of the Grand Banks fish- 
eries the cod that are so numerous there 
may before many years follow the example 
of the mackerel and seek other waters. 
Possibly these statements may sound like 
the cry of an alarmist, but they are not 
opinions; they are positive statements 
backed up by actual facts. 

It is strange that this condition of things 
should have been allowed to exist as long 
as it has without having been noticed and 
prompt action employed to correct it. That 
protective measures have not been adopted 
is probably due to the fact that little is 
known of what is going on deep down un- 
der the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The agriculturist and also the miner is 
brought into close touch with the physical 
conditions upon which depend the result of 
his efforts. The farmer and the miner have 
opportunities for observation and experi- 
mentation that the fisherman does not 
possess, and, moreover, they are close to 
their work, so to speak, while the fisher- 
man is often out of sight of land for many 
days, fishing in entire ignorance of what 
is going on in the vast depths where are 
his hooks and nets and denied the chances 
of intelligent observation and study that 
are enjoyed and taken advantage of by his 
brother producers. 

As a Nation we are progressive, almost 
too rapidly so in fact in many ways. The 
evils and abuses that are about us are fre- 
quently not noticed until it is almost too 
late to remedy them, 

The stage of the evil when it Is discov- 
ered and brought to public notice fs large- 
ly dependent upon the familiarity of the 
people with it and its details and the ex- 
tent to which it immediately affects their 
interests. Insufficient accommodations on 
the elevated roads would create more dis- 
cussion in New York City than an increase 
of 20 per cent. in the freight rates of all 
the Western railroads, and the failure of 
the Jersey peach crop would receive more 
comment than the failure of the National 
wheat crop. 

So it is not, perhaps, strange that the 
public eye is unopened to the condition of 
many of our fisheries. Nearly every one 
has read from time to time of the scarcity 
of certain fish that formerly were very 
plentiful, of the frequent arrival of fishing 
vessels with very light fares, and of prac- 
tically a season’s failure of certain branches 

_of fishing. 

The scarcity, high price, and small size 
of lobsters have probably been noticed by 
all who are fond of this toothsome shell 
fish, and from time to time these facts 
have been mentioned in a brief and des- 
ultory way in the news columns of the 
papers, yet few people, if any, fully appre- 
ciate the fact that unless radical measures 
are taken to protect the lobsters they will 
soon be as uncommon as the buffalo that 
once roamed our Western plains in such 

‘numbers. 

Many people have noticed that certain 
‘fish were getting smaller and scarcer each 
-year, and-higher in price; they have read 
-of the seizure of American schooners by 
‘Canadian authorities when buying herring 
for bait, and the annoyance and difficulties 
the American fisherman is subjected to 
on account of the scarcity of herring in 
eur waters. 

A few thinking readers are impressed by 
- these facts and by the object lesson they 
‘eontain, and remark: 

“Why, sure enough! I used té buy a 
mackerel twice as large and fat for 10 
cents as I pay 25 cents for now,” and they 
wonder why American fishermen are forced 
to rely upon Canada to such an extent for 
‘bait when the water in which swim the 
migratory herring laps the shores of both 
countries. 

Most people are not impressed, for they 
have no time for remote subjects. The 
eondition.of American fisheries is not a re- 
mote subject. It is close at hand. . It ap- 
peals to the pocketbooks and the stomachs 
‘ef American citizens, and it should appeal 
-to the National pride and loyalty of every 
one. 

The matter is one of the greatest impor- 
tance. It is not only a question of de- 
priving the people of what is both a staple 
food article as well as a delicacy, and 
which, under proper conditions, should be 
old at one-half present prices ata profit 
to the producers and all the handlers, 

It is not merely a question involving the 


bo sending of over a nfillion dollars each year 
9 @o forcign countries for mackerel, a fish 
eitthat a few years ago was more plentiful in 
aoAmerican waters than anywhcre else in the 
ili world. It involves the interests of tens of 


thousands of brave, honest, toilers of the 
- pea, most of whom have wives ind chil- 
dren, who, when their occupation is gone, 
will find it extremely hard to obtain a 
“bare existence for themselves and their 
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Uniform Laws 
Needed to Protect 
the Lobster. 


while in 1880 the catch of the Gloucester 
fleet alone was 500,000 barrels. It is esti- 
mated that the catch of this season, which 
so far has been much better than recent 
years, will be between 20,000 and 30,000 
barrels. 

For about fifteen years mackerel have 
been imported from Nova Scotia, Canada, 
Norway, and Iceland. In 1889 27,000 bar- 
rels were imported from Canadian waters, a 
larger quantity than was caught in Ameri- 
can waters, and 7,500 barrels of Irish and 
Norwegian Pocrae Bo have been received in 
New York and Boston in one week. 

At a conservative estimate $20,000,000 has 
been sent to foreign countries for a fish 
that only a short time ago was more plenti- 
ful in American waters than are the clams 
in the mud and sand along the Atlantic 
Coast to-day. 

The cause of the decline of the mackerel 
fisheries is primariily due to the method of 
catching the fish, and really due to insuf- 
ficient legislation and laxly enforced laws. 

The Fish Commission has done and is do- 
ing a great deal of valuable and conscien- 
tious work. Through the efforts of the 
station at Wood's Hole and the scientists 
and others on board the Grampus, much 
valuable information has been gained re- 
garding the inhabitants of the sea, but sci- 
entific knowledge seems to have been in- 
adequate in preserving the mackerel and 
lobsters. 

The fishing laws are few in number, 
weak and impracticable in their conception, 
and laxly enforced. Many of the laws are 
nominally enforced by local officers, who 
are utterly incompetent, and the 
knows-of one instance in a Maine fishing 
village where an individual who chanced 
to owe money to many of his neighbors got 
the “job” of Inspector, with the result 
that every fisherman who wished to was 
in a position to ship undersized lobsters 
away to his heart’s content without fear 
of molestation. 

What is probably one of the worst feat- 

ures of the laws is their lack of concord, 
for most of them are made by States, and 
not by the Nation. It is absurd to have 
the catching and marketing of fish which 
may be under the jurisdiction of one State 
one day and another the next day con- 
trolled by the State laws, which are at 
yariance with each other. 
These laws should be made and enforced 
by the Federal Government. From time to 
time efforts have been made to bring the 
above condition of affairs about, but with 
little success. 


Years ago mackerel were caught only 
with the drag net, and the hook and line, 


were effective in catching good fares. 
Prices were sufficiently low to place fresh 
and salt mackerel within the reach of all, 
even the humblest laborer, while the fish- 
ermen made enough money to provide the 
comforts of life for their families, and the 
mackerel showed no signs of decreasing. 
Those were the “good old days” to 
which many an old fisherman regretfully 
looks back, and compares with the present. 
But there were those who were not sat- 
isfied. They were the vessel owners, or 
what is now known as “‘the trust,’’ to those 
who know the inside of the fishing busi- 
ness, for there really is a fishing trust, al- 
though this fact is indignantly denied all 
along the coast from old T wharf, in Bos- 
ton, to the “sardine” town of Eastport. 
Mackerel were not being caught fast 
enough. If took too many years to get 
rich. 

Had these vessel owners been wise they 
would have realized that the best thing to 
do for their own interests would have been 
to restrict the quantity of production. 
Instead of doing this, however, they intro- 
duced the purse seine. 

This is a net sometimes a mile or more 
in length and very deep. It has many 
buoys or floats fastened to the upper edges 
and heavy metal rings to the lower, 
through which the purse line runs. These 
buoys and rings keep the purse seine in a 
perpendicular position in the water, and it 
is cast in such a manner and so quickly 
as to surround a school of mackerel. When 
this is done the upper edges are drawn to- 
gether and the purse line at the bottem is 
drawn taut, forming a sort of cup-shaped 
trap from which the mackerel are baled 
out on to the vessel's deck. “ 


The purse seine satisfied the greed of the 
vessel owners. It was a great success. 
Hundreds of barrels of mackerel were 
caught at a single cast, and vessels sailed 
to markets with their holds full and ‘decks 
covered with fish. For a time everything 
Was ldvely—and then the unfailing law of 
supply versus demand asserted itself. 


The markets were ‘often 80 #0 glutted’ pet 
thie mackerel could not be sold at any 
Eogene Blackford, the Fulton M tent’ 
dealer, and ex-President of the New York 
‘State Fish Commission, states that he has 
seen fish peddlers buy a wagon load of 
fine fresh mackerel for 25 cents, and coun® 
less schooner loads of macketel have been 
taken “outside of New York Harbor and 
dumped overboard because a purchaser 
could not be found at any price. : 
Tlie “mackerel that were thrown away 


writer | 


r “jig,” as it is called, and these methods | 


iad sat n-ophe oe sb gaedln’ bds acer ‘go dolhg they were “ biting off their own 


only ones that were slaughtered. The sein- 
ers in hauling their sernes often found 
that more fish had been taken than could 
be cared for. At such times the largest 
were retained and the rest, many of them 
females in spawn, were thrown overboard 
in a dead or dying condition. Comparatively 
few years ago mackerel were so plenty 
along our coast that they could be scooped 
out of shoal water with dip nets and even 
with the hands alone. 

The natives of fishing villages along the 


Maine Coast stretched nets across the 
mouths of coves at high tide, and the 
mackerel going out with the tide found 


their progress checked, and were left in 
large quantities in shoal water or piled up 
high and dry, sometimes to the depth of 
several feet. They were baled out and 
given away to farmers, who came many 
miles to lay in a stock for the Winter, 


There were often more than could be 
used, and then mackerel were given to 
hogs, and even spread over the land as a 


fertilizer, while they were frequently left 
to die and rot without being removed. 

Were mackerel as thick as flies in the air 
they could hardly withstand the relentless 
| war that has been waged against them. 
i 





To-day they are rarely seen in creeks 
and coves. The drag net has almost gone 
out of use, and the hook and line is rarely 


used. The migrations of the few remaining 
schools of mackerel are characterized by 
that fear which the fish must instinctively 


fecl. Much of the time the “ seiners” do 
not catch enough fish to pay bare ex- 
penses, but they continue to sail up and 


down the coast on the lookout for 
and when one is sighted ft is pursued, some- 
times for days, till it is either captured or 
dispersed. 

Even when the mackerel catch decreased 
to about 5 per cent. of what it formerly 
was, the vessel owners seemed to be un- 
perturbed, but comforted themselves with 
the reflection that it was an “off 
or that the mackerel had taken 
course, 

Their easy-going philosophy some 
excuse in the fact that the habits of mack- 
erel are not easy of understanding. 


year," 
another 


has 


ways, like those of Providence, seem past 
finding out, and it is much the same with 
nearly all migrating fish. Just whence the 


mackerel come er where they go is more or 
less of a mystery. In this connection it is 


interesting to note that moonfish have 
this season been caught in the waters of 
Long Island Sound for the first time with- 





in the memory of the proverbial oldest in- 
habitant. The moonfish is much like the 
butter-fish, only larger, and its home is in 
Southern waters, 

Then there is the aggressive swordfish, 
which 1s supposed to breed in the Mediter- 
ranean, crossing the Atlantic each Spring 
and returaing each Fall, inasmuch as a 
baby swordfish has never been found in 
American waters. 

The menhaden steamers that cruise along 
the coast have done much to kill off the 
mackerel. They have caught in their nets 
almost untold barrels of mackerel, which 
do no one any good, as they are thrown 
overboard either dead or dying as soon as 
they are caught. Mackerel and menhaden 
often swim in company, and when a net 
is cast it is impossible to tell in advance 
what the result will be. 

The menhaden catchers say 
they catch mackerel they take them to 
market. This is most absurd, for their 
steamers are not provided with ice, and it 
would be almost impossible to reach a 
market with the fish in proper condition. 

The mere casting of a net, even if no 
fish are taken, is effectual in aiding ex- 
termination, as both mackerel and herring 
are timid and delicate fish, and when once 


that when 


separated from the school rarely if ever 
come together again. 
The manner in which the menhaden 


steamers persist in ignoring the law after 
reported captures and nominal fines, is not 
only a burlesque on legal justice, but an 
excellent illustration of the protection the 
fisheries receive. 

The lobster does not rank so high from 
a commercial as a gastronomic standpoint, 
yet the lobster industry is an important one 
and sorely in need of attention. 

Lobsters are so scarce that the fishermen 
now get three and four times for them 
what they formerly received. A large pro- 
portion of the canning factories in Maine 
have been closed down, and the large 
grocery houses do not quote canned lob- 
sters in their printed price lists, as the 
supply is so uncertain. The average lobster 
in Fulton Market to-day probably weighs 
less than two pounds, yet lobsters have 
been caught weighing twenty-seven and 
even thirty-two pounds. 

To market and eat lobsters of the size 
that are handled to-day is like a farmer 
marketing chickens that are only a week 
out of the shell. 

Lobsters are caught when they are too 
small, and the fault lies in the fact that 
the lobster laws are not only not enforced, 
but are made by States, not by the Federal 
Government, and differ very materially. 

The writer was recently in Maine, where 
the law requires that a lobster must be 
ten and one-half inches long to be of legal 
length. The New York law required only 
a length of nine inches, and the fishermen, 
knowing they had only to get their lobsters 
out of the State to avoid prosecution, ship- 
ped undersized lobsters to New York with 
impunity. 

Female lobsters in spawn are rarely 
thrown back into ‘the ‘watér when taken 
‘frém the lobster pots. ‘The writer has seen 
a great many spawh lobsters taken from 
pots, but never has he séen the law com- 
plied with, the fishermen on the other 
hand always removing the spawn and 
throwing the femaje in with the rest of his 
catch. He has remonstrated with the lob- 
stermen for doing this; not on moral 
grounds,’ not because they should, as good 
‘citidens, respect the law, but because by 


a school, | 


Their | 


be adopted is 





it was all over he began a running 





noses,’ so to speak, and the fisherman's 
reply was always to the effect that every 
one else did it, and he didn't propose to 
lose the price of a lobster. 

The Fish Commission has placed hun- 
dreds of thousands of little lobsters in 
Eastern waters, and a lobster hatchery is 
about to be established on the Maine coast. 
This is all very good as far as it goes, but 
the resulting benefits will be slight unless 
proper laws are made and enforced regard- 
ing the catching and marketing of lobsters. 

The future of tht cod fisheries also needs 
legislative attention. The Grand Banks 
are as valuable as a gold mine, but the 
easy-going, take-no-care-for-to-morrow pol- 


icy of the fisherman is in a fair way to 
seriously injure or destroy their value. 
The homely codfish is something of an 


aesthete regarding his surroundings, and 
the Grand Bankers have found that after 


cleaning the fish and throwing the “‘gurry” 
overboard they were not able to catch any 
more fish in that locality. For some years 
the schooners have carried ‘“ gurry pids” 


in which the refuse was kept till the fish- 
ing was over. 
This is all very well as far as the catch 
of each schooner at each time is concerned, 
but if the remains of their departed com- 
rades drive the cod away from the locality 
it seems to be only a question of time 


when the cod of the Grand Banks, like the 


mackerel, will be forced to seek other 
| waters 

The cod and haddock on the smaller 
banks off the Eastern coast have been 
growing scarcer as well as smaller in size 
for the past twenty years. This is prob- 
ably due to the wholesale manner of fish- 


ing with trawls, whereby hundreds of short 
lines with baited hooks attached and con- 
nected with a long main line are cast at 
one time and allowed to remain over night. 
If handlining was employed exclusively, 
is was the many when 
always satisfactory, it is 
prabable a change for the better would 
result, Such, in brief, is the condition of 
Some of the most important fisheries. 


case 
were 


years ago, 


catches 


Alarming as the situation seems it is not 
too late to adopt measures that should be 
successful. Exactly what measures should 


difficult to decide without 
a careful and exhaustive study of the con- 
ditions. 

thing is certain, and that is that 
the laws governing the catching of prin- 
cipal food fishes should be made and prop- 
erly enforced by the Government. For a 
few years at least the legal length of a 
lobster should be twelve or even fourtgen 


One 


inches, and the penalty of catching and 
retaining a spawn lobster should be so 
severe and the law so rigidly enforced 


as to put a stop to this practice. 

As regards mackerel, it would seem wise 
to abolish the murderous purse seine en- 
tirely and permit catching with only the 
hook and line or “ jig.” 

Many baby mackerel are marketed. This 
season the writer has seen displayed for 
“tinker "' mackerel averaging not five 
length. If a law was enforced 
requiring mackerel to be at least nine 
inches long it would be-of much benefit 
in restoring the mackerel fisheries to a 
satisfactory condition. 

Measures for the protection of the fish- 
erles should be adopted out of regard for 
the interests of the fishermen, if for no 
other reason. The American fisherman, 
like the American sailor, is lacking in 
ability, to a large extent, to look out for 
himself and protect his own interests, and 
he has a strong claim on the protection of 
the Nation. 

Each time he 


sale 
inches in 


leaves port it is a question 
whether or not he will return alive. Yet 
he goes trip after trip, braving the dangers 
of the ocean, risking chances of annihila- 
tion by the ocean steamers, which “ slow 
down" (?) in crossing the Banks~all that 
we may have fish, and that he and his 
family may exist, and the fish trust wax 
rich. 

In 1876 there sailed from Gloucester alone 
212 brave fellows who never returned, and 
scores of weeping women were made 
widows and hundreds of little children 
were made fatherless. 

But it is not from motives of sentiment 
alone that the welfare of the fishermen 
should be protected. They are practically 
a standing naval militia, just as available 
and valuable in times of need as the 
militia, and for this reason, if for no other, 
they demand protection. 

JOHN Z. ROGERS. 


A Delicacy Overlooked. 

“Country people are queer folks,” said 
Charles J. Watson, who has just returned 
from his vacation. “I was stopping at a 
hotel down on Long Island, and one day 
I asked the proprietor why he never had 
watercress on the table. 

** Don’t know, what it is,’ said he. 

“‘*Why,’ said I, ‘that brook alongside 
of your hotel is full of the finest water- 
eress I ever saw.’ 

“*Well,’ said he ‘I don’t believe the 
chef knows how to cook it anyhow.’ 

“That man had been born and raised 
in the village. When I told him that water- 
cress was raised under glass and sold in 
New York all the year round he looked 
at me with a pitying glance, but said 
nothing.” 





A Popular New Yorker. 

He was from up Rochester way, and he 
came to. visit his brother who has lived in 
New York for a long time, and who is “ on 
to the ropes.” His brother set out to give 
him a good time, and the Genesee County 
man saw everything in Greater New York 
from the Bronx to the board walk. When 
tire of 




























O ONE need be surprised that a feel- 
ing of hopelessness will overcome citi 
zens who are striving to make New 

York a beautiful city; there are so many 
difficulties in the way which seem peculiar 
to our big communities and well nigh in- 
surmountable under present conditions on 
Manhattan. It was a feeling of this kind 
that took hold of the officers of the Munic- 
ipal Art Society when they proposed to 
abandon the guns, haul down the flag, and 
go out of commission, The feeling is nat- 
ural when the apathy of citizens is consid- 
ered, together with other facts that partly 
account for that apathy, partly aid and 
reinforce it. 

It is a commonplace to say that no city 
of the Union, as a whole, is so locally un- 
patriotic, so indifferent to the good name, 
appearance, and future of the community 
that bears its name as New York. The 
taunt is flung in our teeth even by Phila- 
delphia, and, in view of conditions there, 
the source of such a gibe makes it bitter to 
support. Indeed, we are so used to the 
flouts and jeers of citizens of other towns, 
and so hopeless of improvement, that we 
are becoming hardened to our present con- 
ditions and hardly take the trouble to set 
up a defense. 

There are, however, signs that New York 
may pick up a bit of self-respect before 
long and astonish the natives—the natives 
more than any one else—by attending to a 
number of points in civic art which most 
need consideration. In the first place, the 
Municipal Art Society has been handed 
over by the disciples of Doubting Thomas 
to a band of artists and men of affairs who 
have more confidence in the public and 
perhaps more practical views of the kind 
of propaganda suited to a community like 
ours. If criticism were fair, when it ap- 
plies to the work of gentlemen who labored 
for the good of the public without salary 
or other reward, one might say that the 
Municipal Art Society as directed hitherto 
was managed in a way exactly right for a 
much smaller city than New York, where 
the strain of daily life is not so fierce as it 
is here and every one knows pretty much 
every one. But for New York, so big, so 
hurried, so mean and at the same time gen- 
erous, so lacking in civic pride—subject to 
constant changes in population as the dif- 
ferent waves of immigration break over 
it—there seems needed a different manage- 
ment, if the Municipal Art Society is to 
lead the citizens and make its mark on the 
city to the betterment of externals as well 
as of comfort. 


And to start with there must be a com- 
bination of efforts following upon an inter- 
change of views between the city officiais 
and the managers of the society. Thig 
might seem so self-evident a proposition 
that its statement is unnecessary; but asa 
matter of fact there has been a disposition 
to ignore the city officials on the part of 
the society. The reason whereof is not far 
to seek. The artists, architects, and others 
who have given their time so generously to 
the society's work have not kept aloof 
from the municipal officers from any dis- 
like of the men or political prejudices, but 
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because they feared to discover in those of- 
ficlals persons who would not only be ab- 
solutely indifferent to the dims and pur- 
poses of the society, but suspect its officers 
of ulterior purposes not so altruistic and 
public-spirited as appeared on the surface. 
It is a fact that politicians live in an at- 
mosphere of suspiciousness; it is also plain 
that many persons are unable to see the 
esthetic value of a beautiful city, and oth- 
ers lack the intelligence or the knowledge of 
other cities and other men to appraise cor- 
rectly the money value of a beautiful city. 
But the former managers of the Municipal 
Art Society were too retiring or not opti- 
mistic enough to beard these political lions, 
our municipal leaders, in their dens and 
thus discover whether really they were the 
wild beasts they imagined them. 

Under the new management the City Fa- 
thers have been approached, and when the 
situation was explained to them their good- 
will was obtained at once. There are no 
“jobs"’ in the efforts of the Municipal 
Art Society, no purpose or intention of so- 
cial lines to be drawn, and no politics. The 
society lives in a blessed atmosphere of 
civic enterprise unsoiled by the ordinary 
grime of “ business."”” But at the same 
time the managers appear to have grasped 
the necessity of keeping their endeavor 
close to popular needs. Not only the May- 
or, but Mr. Guggenheimer and Mr. Clausen 
and Mr. Coler are alive to the usefulness of 
such a society conducted in a spirit of ab- 
solute independence from partisanship. 

As the President of the society remarked 
in his opening talk, when the Municipalians 
met at the National Arts Club, the aim of 
such a society should not be to raise money 
for monuments and mural paintings to be 
presented to the city, however excellent 
that endeavor might be, but to try to advise 
citizens how the city may be embellished. 
The distinction Mr. De Witt Warner drew 
goes to the root of the matter and indi- 
cates exactly the departure which the new 
management is making. In other words, 
the society is not an endowed corporation 
whose capital is invested, the interest of 
which is available to carry out works of 
art for the benefit of the public. It is a 
society dependent on the small annual fees 
of the members. Suppose the society waits 
until its fees reach a’sum large enough to 
undertake a gift to the public. No matter 
how carefully the award of a commission is 
guarded by a competition thrown open to 
all artists, there will always be persons 
ready to insinuate favoritism and cast a 
slur on the fairness of the judges. 

Mr. Warner's view of the scope of such 
an organization is correct. Its aim should 
be to present to the artists, manufacturers, 
artisans, art amateurs, and those interest- 
ed in civic affairs some idea of what has 
been done and is being carried out else- 
where, and what ingenious minds can sug- 
gest in the way of original ideas to meet 
the special requirements of a city like 
ours. 

It is obvious that a city in which the 
height of buildings is not limited and their 
color and general architecture are subject 
to scarcely any restraint is in a situation 


very different from Paris or Berlin, where 
architects ang builders are hedged about by 
a great number of rules and regulations. 
It is equally plain that suggestions to citi- 
zens that will be excellent in cities of the 
second or third size are out of place in 
crowded centres. What will be right for 
the Bronx or Richmond cannot’ be enter- 
tained for Manhattan Borough. People 
who have enjoyed the cafés of Europe, with 
seats on the sidewalks, and complain that 
New York has no such conveniences, not- 
withstanding the tropical heat during four 
months of the year, rarely understand that 
this pleasant feature of town life can be 
introduced here with great difficulty be- 
cause of a municipal law forbidding en- 
croachments on the sidewalks; while land 
‘s too dear to warrant a house-owner set- 
ting his house front back in order to obtain 
the same result. We have many advan- 
tages in New York from our location be- 
tween two great rivers and near enough to 
the ocean to get daily winds freshened by 
the sea, but we pay for those advantages in 
other ways unnecessary to repeat, 

The Municipal Art Society is entering 
into negotiations with other organizations 
whose work touches that of the society at 
different points, and hopes to get good re- 
sults from such co-operation. There are 
the Society for the Preservation of Science 
and Historic Places, for example, the City 
History Club, the Reform Club, and others 
having no political bent or bias. In con- 
nection with these and perhaps others the 
Municipalians propose to hold an exhibition 
some time next Winter in the galleries of 
the Arts Club and show through’ photo- 
graphs what other cities have done, and, 
by means of samples, what there is in the 
way of lampposts, telegraph and tele- 
phone boxes, letter boxes, signs, and 
placards which may prove suggestive for 
the city street. Means may be found to 
exhibit by designs the right kind of foun- 
tain for public square or blank wall, the 
best sort of window box for flowers in a 
house front, the proper treatment of area- 
ways, the way in which recreation piers 
can be made more attractive, shelters for 
the public at exposed places where trans- 
fers are made from one line of trolley to 
another, shelters for cabmen, &c. There 
is material enough for many exhibitions 
like this, and at first only the most needed 
and useful will be shown. A selection may 
be made for further exhibition at the 
Charleston Exposition next year and at 
the St. Louis” Exposition in 1903, so that 
the citizens of many other communities 
may have the benefit of our Municipal So- 
clety’s labors. 

The work which the Municipalians of the 
new dispensation propose may rise later to 
more complicated themes. The form of the 
townscape is one field for invention and in- 
genuity in design; the color of the town- 
scape is another. There is the all-impor- 
tant subject’ of the sky line in buildings, 
which may receive the attention of the au- 
thorities and may be ugefully considered by 
the society; likewise the. proper treatment 
architecturally and sculpturally of corners 
and walls that close the vista of a street. 


There is the question of enlivening of a 
Square or street by the use of different 
building materials, marbles and stone of 
different colors, terra cotta and tiles, mo- 
saics and external wall painting. The 
great question of construction in iron ig 
not at all solved to the satisfaction of those 
who believe in genuine construction as well 
as beautiful. In the elevated railways we 
have a crude attempt to treat iron as iron 
without trying to make it pass for brick or 
stone or mortar. Although for our lofty, 
buildings we must have iron construction, 
we are coy about acknowledging that it is 
iron, like the gentlewoman who cried mack« 
erel, but in a whisper. Iron, dark as it fs, 
might be used frankly and would indicate 
the main lines of the building just as tn 
old timber houses the big supports are clear 
to the eye from outside. 

A municipal art society might well givdé 
suggestions for the treatment of water+ 
fronts and ferryboats, bridges and railway, 
stations, restaurants and theatres. How, 
much more convenient, attractive and im- 
posing would not the Grand Opera be if 
there could have been a discussion of its ex+ 
terior and plan before the foundations were 
dug! In such a society as the Municipal 
Art the city has a means to preserve itself 
from running blindly into all sorts of mis- 
takes. If the advice of the society was 
not taken, at any rate the effort would be 
made to get the opinion of the members of 
the society and a chance afforded the 
press to examine the designs. As it is, 
the designs of building, monument, or other 
public affair are only shown after they, 
have been accepted. 

Students of civics abroad will often point 
to Berlin and other cities as examples of 
well-managed towns the well-to-do citizens 
of which labor without pay on municipal 
committees, inspecting lands and buildings, 
examining designs of architects, and in a 
thousand ways helping the city to be a 
beautiful and convenient place of residence, 
The Municipal Art Society might do work 
for the city in just such a spirit, although 
not as a recognized department, rather as 
an independent organization of volunteers. 
Berlin has a park named after Humboldt, 
where in open beds and conservatories 
enough plants are grown by the city to af- 
ford decorations for the streets and public 
buildings on days of festivity and supply 
an enormous demand from the schools for 
botanical lessons. In the last five years 
the Humboldthain has furnished 20,000,000 
plants to the schools, In Dresden the city’s 
gardens keep the front of the old City Hall 
decorated from cold weather to cold weath- 
er with a great mass of blossoming plants, 

In Brussels a private society undertakes 
to build a sample house to show what can 
be done with a certain city area and sup- 
plies a section of street with lampposts 
and letter boxes for the same purpose. The 
Municipal Art Society can be made a great 
factor for good in this community and will 
be made one if the municipal authorities 
and the public sustain it, the one by recog- 
nizing its usefulness and the other by add- 
ing to its membership. 

CHARLES 


DE KAY. 


ARMY “MEDALS OF HONOR” THAT ARE BEING MADE VALUELESS 


7ASHINGTON, Aug. 10.—Army officers 
W who have had time to reflect since 
the close of active operations in the 
West Indies and in Asia over the efforts 
that have been made to distribute dis- 
tinctive honors are admitting that the seek- 
ers for honors have succeeded too well in 
infecting the officers of highest influence 
with the desire to confer distinctive re- 
wards where they were not fully merited. 
Just at the time when by judicious rulings 
the bronze medal of honor was being re- 
moved out of the way of men who could 
show no ground except overweening desire 
to be decorated to entitle them to wear 
the medal of honor, the War Department 
was arranging a list of ‘‘ mentions” and 
recommendations that upon inspection now 
shows that, so far from confining their re- 
wards of merit to officers and men who 
were conspicuously ‘gallant in action,’ a 
proneness to exalt simple performance of 
duty has resulted in orders which reflect 
upon all men who performed the duties 
they were expected to discharge and in 
the production of a list of honor men 
whose merits suggest that the bulk of the 
army failed utterly in the performance of 
the plain duties of the soldier. 


The cheapening of honor was Illustrated 
by references to a document issued by the 
War Department on Feb. 13, 1900. This 
was General Orders No. 15. It filled 
about thirty-one pages. In the list are in- 
stances of unquestionable bravery, entitling 
the men mentioned to all that is recom- 
mended for them. But these cases are 
huddled in with others of the _plainest ordi- 
nary soldierly conduct, One man is given 
a certificate of merit for “bravery at a 
fire.’ A newspaper man is commended 
for receiving a wound while engaged in 
the widely advertised ‘“ secret"’ expedi- 
tion of the Gussie from Tampa to Point 
Arbolitas, in May, 1898. Officers are hon- 
erably mentioned for reconnoitring the 
enemy's position at El Caney, when it is 
suggested that the officer who would not 
perform reconnoitring duty when ordered 
to do so would be in danger of dismissal. 
Then there are “ mentions” for men who 
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displayed conspicuous coolness and gal- 
lantry under fire,” efficiency and cool- 
ness under fire,” to a Surgeon for * attend- 
ing the sick and wounded at Las Guasimas 
and Santiago,"’ to Chaplains for attending 


| the sick and wounded, and to another for 


“faithful, zealous, and meritorious per- 
formance of duty.”” A Sergeant was men- 
tioned at some unusual length “for ex- 
ercising a steady and encouraging influence 
upon the men of his troop and conducting 
himself in a thoroughly efficient manner 


in the battle of Santiago, Cuba.”’ 


Soldiers are brought up to be cool and 
steady in action, and the assumption 
that most of them, either act with reason- 
able coolness from an indifference ac- 
quired by experience or from considerations 
of self-respect in the sight of their offi- 
cers or companions. It is considered a 
cheapening of honors when they are ex- 
tended to groups of men for “ valuable 
service in assisting their company officers 
to preserve good order and strict fire dis- 
cipline."’ Men are honored for bringing up 
provisions along a route infested by the 
enemy's sharpshooters. A musician is hon- 
ored for maintaining a fight at Santiago 
with a revolver against an enemy armed 
with Mausers, his merit lying in his hav- 
ing done “noticeably good service.’ <A 
large group of men is named in orders 
“for fearlessness during the most trying 
part of the attack, and for the good firing 
their coolness enabled them to do in the 
battle of Santiago.’’ Another group is dis- 
tinguished “fer being noticeably cool dur- 
ing the most trying part of the battle.” 
Musicians are honored “for being of the 
utmost assistance in securing the simulta- 
neous advance of the line by repeating the 
scund of the ‘ forward,’ although each call 
of the trumpet was sure to attract heavy 
fire."’ An officer was announced for hon- 
crable mention for ‘‘ doing effective shoot- 
ing.” An artilleryman, who afterward died, 
distinguished himself by sticking to his 
gun “until compelled by physical disabili- 
ty to withdraw.” A volunteer civilian aide 
to Gen, Shafter was considered entitled 
to honorable mention “ for especially meri- 
torious service during the Cuban cam- 
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paign,"’ and a clerk of the Inspector Gen- 
éral’'s staff at Washington was named in 
the orders “ for faithful and valuable serv- 
ices throughout the campaign at Major 
General Wheeler's headquarters, and 
pecially during the battles around Santi- 
ago, and also while Secretary of the com- 
mission which met between the lines and 
negotiated the surrender of the enemy.” 

Army officers who have pondered over 
this list have begun to wonder why the 
whole army was not ‘“ mentioned” in or- 
ders as having performed the commonest 
duties of the soldier. When medical offi- 
cers are honorably mentioned, as distin- 
guished, for attending the sick and wound- 
ed while under fire, Chaplains are com- 
mended for administering to the sick and 
wounded and for burying the dead, and 
soldiers are distinguished from their fel- 
lows by being efficient and hot running the 
other way when ordered to go forward, 
distinction becomes so cheap and undesir- 
able as to be not worth the gaining. 


es- 


As a matter of course, the brief histories 
related of the performances of the distin- 
guished men cannot explain in full the rea- 
sons found by commanding officers for rec- 
ommending them for promotion, for medals 
or for mention. But army officers agree 
that when for the first time in thirty years 
the excitement of war was encountered the 
tendency to grasp honors was too great to 
be prevented, particularly when the Com- 
mander in Chief and some of his subordi- 
nates of high degree insisted upon such 
recognition for civilian aides who may not 
have discharged duties more martial than 
typewriting. 

Complaint has been heard by army offi- 
cers about similar reckless and appareytly 
trivial causes of mention of troops on serv- 
ice In China and the Philippines. One no- 
table instance led to a protest by a com- 
manding officer and the withdrawal of the 
recommendation for mention of two men. 
The objections do not run against exhibi- 
tions of physical and moral courage in 
the performance of duty or against those 
instances of rare courage shown in the 
offer of service in yellow fever hospitals, 
the rescues of men from drowning, 4nd the 


) 


like. But there 
the proposition 
men who have 


are some complaints about 

to give medals of honor to 

ventured to expose them- 

selves to rescue wounded men in action and 

to convey them within the lines. It is as- 

serted by officers of unquestionable hu- 

manity that wounded men are apt to be in 

less danger if permitted to lie until they 

can be rescued under flag. As only savage 

people fire upon the wounded, under the 

rules of war, the efforts of uninjured men 

to rescue wounded soldiers are apt to pro- 

voke fire and subject the wounded to dan- 

gers from which they would otherwise be 

free. The rewarding of buglers for blow- 

ing the orders which they were enlisted to 

sound, the honorable mention of sharp- 

shooters, the conferring of honors upon 

surgeons for attending to the sick and 

wounded, the announcement that Chaplains 

have won honors in ministering to the sick 

and reading the burial offices over the dead 

are considered as little less than farcical 

and as conveying the implication that ordi- 

ary performance of duty is unusual and 

heroic. at 

Some officers of the army hope to hear of 

agitation in Congress of a proposition to 

create for the army and the navy a Dis- 

tinguished Service Order, with a distinctive 

badge or medal, to be awarded to officers 

or men who render exceptional service that 

cannot properly entitle them to the award 

‘for distinguished gallantry in action,”’ for 

which alone the bronze medal of honor can 

now be obtained. The day has gone by 

when medals of honor can be secured for 
attendance upon a funeral or for the un- 

founded report that a4 regiment remained in 
service a day after its time had expired, ale! 
though that day was passed by the mem- 
bers of one regiment so rewarded in thei 
perfect security of camp a hundred miles 
away from the engagement which 300 out» 
of 800 were willing to await the outcome of.” 
Yet the remnant of that vainglorious regi- 
ment is said to wear the medal without a 
blush, although the history of their win- 
ning of it is set forth in a note in the latest 
Medal List with such convincing clearness 
that it should lead the holders of 500 of the 
medals to hide them away as ba¢es of dis- 
grace rather than of honor, 
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HE most highly protected industry in 
this country is that of the production 
of woolen goods, It is regarded by 

tariff specialists that the American system 
of import duties has its keystone in the 
duty on wool and woolens. The woolen in- 
dustry is the most important in the United 
States next to the manufacture of the 
products of iron. Great fortunes have been 
made in this business. Greater ones have 
been lost. It has been a business strewn 
with wrecks and derelicts. More great 
concerns have failed in the effort to con- 
duct woolen mills with profit than in any 
other of the great American industries. It 
is an industry in which there is romance 
and art, human interest and curious pe- 
culiarities—all so different from the plain, 
matter-of-fact details of other enormous 


commercial enterprises, There is such an 


odor of salt and hemp about most manu- 
factures. 

It is one of the anomalous phenomena in 
the history of trade that this industry, so 
important, so essentially connected with 
the commercial and agricultural prosperity 


of this country, this industry so highly 


protected, should during the past eflghteen 
months have failed utterly to reflect the 
remarkable financial illumination in the 
United States that followed the settlement 
of the troubles with Spain. Since the 
early months of 1899, when the woolen 
business enjoyed a “ boom” such as it had 
never known before, this industry has suf- 
fered a period of depression unprecedented 
in the history of the business—a depression 
which is only just beginning to be relieved. 

What caused this depression? What are 
the anomalous conditions prevailing in this 
industry which make it a business of so 
many failures? Why is this the most 
highly protected industry in this country, 
and what has prevented this industry—dif- 
fering from all the other great American 
manufactures—from making itself strongly 
feit in the markets of Europe in the strenu- 
ous trade competitions of the past two 
years? 

These are questions the answers to which 
reveal the strangeness, the peculiarity, the 
perennial interest of this business. Even 
more interesting is the inquiry, why has 
this industry, so enormous, so far reaching 
in its scope, failed to be engulfed by the al- 
most irresistible trend toward combina- 
tion that has swept over the United States 
in recent years? Why has the wool trust 
failed so completely to stifle the energetic 
competition of its smaller rivals? Why 
has this trust, alone of all the great ones, 
been unable to absorb some of the oldest 
factories? Why has it been able to gather 
within itself only about half the makers of 
this line of goods? 

The home of the woolen industry is at 
Lawrence, Mass. It is there that the 
Washington Mills, the largest in the coun- 
try, and the principal plant of the trust, is 
located. It is there, too, that are to be 
found the Arlington Mills, and the strong 
anti-trust mills of George E. Kunhardt. It 
is in these factories and by association 
with the strong men at the head of them 
that one gains an insight into the present 
condition of this remarkable industry. 
That insight, once gained, is an insight as 
well into the fundamental questions that 
must be settled in the new political econ- 
omy of the United States. 

The woolen industry was drawn to Law- 
rence, just as the cotton manufacture was 
attracted to Lowell—ten miles away—by 
the inviting waters of the Merrimac, flow- 
ing by, and offering abundant power for 
the wheels that might wish to use it. Here 
is a great factory population of some 20,000 
people, so essentially a factory population 
that the stores of the city do their largest 
trading after nightfall, when the people 
are off duty. Their life, way down in the 
valley over which classical Andover looks, 
with the smoke and the ever-whirring 
looms of Lawrence, is strangely oblivious 
of all thought of the financial conditions 
of the manufacture with which they are 
connected. They work day and night, Win- 
ter and Summer, whenever they are needed. 
In Winter they occupy frame or brick 
dwellings in the city, and in Summer they 
may go out on the banks of the Merrimac 
and rent one of the inexpensive but quaint 
camp-cottages, with their curious names 
and more peculiar architecture, which have 
contributed to making this valley famous. 

These factory people vote on election 
days, and in spite of the fact that they 
work in an industry so essentially connect- 
eda with the tariff policy of the Republican 
Party, a few years ago their district re- 
turned a Democratic Congressman, the 
Hon. Moses T. Stevens, himself a manu- 
facturer at North Andover, Mass., but 
closely associated with the liberal tariff 
principles of the Wilson bill. 

The first question which the investigator 
of one of these great mills asks is, why 
does the wealthy American so frequently 
send to-England for his clothes? Why is it 
that this, the second in importance of 
American industries, still acknowledges 
that its'product is not equal to that of Eng- 
land? The manufacturer tells you that the 
answer is a two-legged one, As one of 
them expréssed it: 

“In the first place, we cannot compete 
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world, as England does. A wealthy man 
does not wish to wear the same pattern 
that hundreds of other men wear. He 
wants something distinctive. To be what 
he wants it to be, the pattern must not 
have been duplicatéd in more than a few 
hundred yards of the cloth in the whole 
country. Now, an English manufacturer 
can take a cloth and distribute a few pieces 
of it in one country, a few in another, and 
so on, until in the end a large supply of 
that one cloth has been consumed; enough 
to make its manufacture profitable, but 
only a small amount of it is in any one 
place. 

“The American manufacturer, being con- 
fined to his home market, cannot get his 
price for enough of a particularly expen- 
sive pattern of cloth to make it pay, He 


must manufacture an imitation of the Eng- 


lish goods, cheapening it here and there, 
so that, where the Englishman would sell 
fifteen pieces (450 yards) of a certain cloth 
in his own country, the American does not 
feel satisfied unless he has sold several 


hundred pieces in his own country.” 
Thus, the manufacturer lays the blame 


upon the wool duty. That duty on wool fs 
a sore point with nearly all manufacturers 
of woolen goods. It is so high and so un- 
usual that, even though most of the manu- 
facturers have always favored a protect- 
ive duty’ upon woolen goods, a gradual re- 
vulsion of feeling is becoming evident, and 
manufacturers now say that this high duty 
on wool has taught them the futility of a 
permanent high tariff on woolens. One of 
the leading manufacturers of Lawrence is 
a strong low-tariff man already, and men 
connected with the management of the 
other great mills have expressed changed 
ideas within a few months. The manu- 
facturer who is so strong a free-wool and 
low-tariff man, standing recently by the 
side of the Merrimac River and pointing 
at the miles of mills by its side, said: 

“Does this look like an infant indus- 
try? ” 

On that same day the trains were carry- 
ing to the doors of the Washington Mills 
150 new looms, a number which in itself 
would have constituted an exceptionally 
extensive woolen plant a few years ago. 
The manufacturer displayed the wonderful 
advances of machinery that his mill con- 
tained, with every modern contrivance, and 
again asked, “Does this look like in- 
fancy?” 

The discussion of conditions in the indus- 
try inevitably reverts to the duty on wool. 
One of the Lawrence manufacturers exhib- 
ited the different samples of wool which he 
had on hand, as exhibitng one of the most 
characteristic results of the tariff on wool. 
He showed the soft, clean, wavy wool from 
New Zealand, and then turned contemptu- 
ously to the dirty, unsightly, stringy wool 
from Montana. The bales had just been 
taken, and the manufacturer was calling 
attention to the very first difficulty with 
which he had te contend in his industry. 


“The prohibitive tariff on wool,’ said he, 
“* which is imposed in this country makes it 
possible for the American farmer and wool 
grower to be absolutely careless of the con- 
dition of his wool. He takes little care of 
his sheep. He allows them to get dirty and 
to subsist upon such pasturage as they can 
themselves find. He pays no attention to 
their breeding, and when shearing time 
comes he thinks it a virtue to drive his herd 
through fields of long marshy grass in the 
hope that on the journey each sheep will 
take Into the shaggy manes of his fleece a 
pound or so more of dirt and sticks than 
has already accumulated there. Fleece is 
sold in its unscoured condition by the 
pound, and this accumulated dirt adds to 
the gross weight of the bales in which it is 
packed. 

“On the other hand, the wool grower of 
New Zealand, of Australia, of Salonica, 
knowing that he must compete in the mar- 
kets of the world, takes every care with his 
sheep. He breeds them with a view to 
their fleece-producing qualities. He feeds 
them carefully. He bathes them and keeps 
their fleece clean, so that when it is cut it 
needs scouring only to remove the grease.” 

The manufacturer must pay the American 
wool grower about 25 cents a pound for or- 
dinary unscoured wool, just about double 
what he would have to pay under ordinary 
competitive conditions. It is this extra 
duty that makes it possible for the Ameri- 
can grower to charge a prohibitive price 
and at the same time monopolize the mar- 
ket. 


The manufacturer showed in his own 
plant how much more trouble was experi- 
enced in getting American wools ready for 
use than those of foreign origin. The 
American manufacturer scours his own 
wools, differing in this respect from the 
foreign manufacturer. The American, with 
characteristic thrift, says that if he buys 
scoured wool he cannot possibly tell how 
much cotton fibre has been slipped into it 
as the fleece starts into’ the ‘complicated 
scouring machine, for in this day all of this 
cleaning is done by a self-feeding, auto- 
matically operating machine. 

After the fleece 1s scoured it is generally 
dyed—“ dyed in the wool ''—and then it is 
ready for the carding machine. But the 
plain colors are seldom delivered to the 
| carding machine. The colors are mixed, 
and through several 
mixing 

t is 
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mixing of colors that is one of the most in- 
teresting as well as most complicated proc- 
essés in the woolen manufacture. The de- 
signer wishes to secure a thread of just the 
right shade. To do this he must mix his 
colors in the wool, just as the painter 
mixes his on the palette. ’ 

And it is here, the independent manufac- 
turer explains to you, that there is the 
greatest impediment to any monopoly of 
the woolen business. It is impossible to 
monopolize art, and it is art of no low 


character to design the coloring of a pat- 
tern of beautiful texture. A trust might 
place upon the market a pattern containing 
just as fine wool and at a price much low- 
er than independent manufacturers, but if 
the independent maker produces a more 


artistic pattern, that pattern can be more 
easily marketed than the equally fine mate- 


rial of the trust. The independent says that 
in steel, in wire, in oil, in all the great 
staples, combination is possible and profit- 
able, but that combination can never pre- 
vail in the making of fancy woolens. And 
it is fancy woolens that most Americans 


wear. 


It is at this mixing stage of the making 
of woolen goods, too, that the philosophical 
manufacturer goes for an explanation of 
the extraordinary decline in this industry 
late in 1899. This decline was largely in- 
fluenced by the fact that the per capita 
consumption of wool in the United States 
had decreased. And this decrease has been 
in part due to the constant encroachment 
of cotton as a substitute and adulterant of 
wool—an encroachment which tariff condi- 
tions have increased, and improvements in 
manufacture have facilitated. 

The second reason for the decline is to be 
found in the fact that after the Dingley 
bill was passed, there was an extraordi- 
nary importation of free wool just before 
the bill went into effect. This wool was 
manufactured and placed upon the market. 
Jobbers laid in large quantities of it, there 
was an undoubted overconsumption, and 
that stock is just now running out. 

The adulteration of wools is done in the 
mixing room, so that the impurity will be 
as difficult as possible to detect. If the 
fibres are mixed, the manufacturer will 
tell you that the deception can be made 
almost complete. Here, again, there is a 
difference between this industry in the 
United States and in England. Here the 
manufacturer goes through the whole 
process from the scouring of the wool to 
the packing of the finished cloth. In Eng- 
land the dyeing is done at one place, the 
spinning at another, and so on. The manu- 
facturer gets the yarns and makes his 
cloths. This is another reason, the manu- 
facturer of to-day will tell you, Why the 
woolen business cannot be monopolized. 
Too great a variety is possible in the exe- 
cution of these processes. 

Statistics say that the consumption of 
wool has decreased to an abnormal extent 
in this country within the past few years. 
The figures of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, an organization 
strongly in favor of a protective’ tariff, 
show that the consumption of wool in the 
United States between 1891 and 1895, in- 
clusive, was an average of 462,293,569 
pounds a year; from 1896 to 1900, inclusive, 
it was but 453,148,943 pounds. 

The manufacturer who wishes to remain 
at peace with the wool grower says that 
the adulteration of wools, which accounts 
for the decreased use of them, is due to the 
low tariff of 1894—the Wilson bill. He says 
that this bill made it possible to manufact- 
ure goods at a low price, and that when the 
Dingley law restored the duty on wool and 
its price went up accordingly, pure wool 
could not be made for the same price as be- 
fore. The man who bought his clothes made 
under low tariff conditions, however, was 
not content to pay a higher price for the 
same clothes when the tariff was raised. 
The manufacturer was virtually forced then 
into a process of deception, giving the buyer 
apparently as much as before, but in real- 
ity saving himself in the mixing room. 

The improvement in manufacturing fa- 
cilities, coupled with the necessity for 
deception under changing tariff laws, has 
caused an increasing use of cotton as a 
substitute for wool, not only in this coun- 
try but in Europe. It is an odd fact that 
in 1869-71 England consumed about 739,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton and 312,000,000 
pounds of wool; in 1898-1900 the consump- 
tion for each year was 1,594,000,000 pounds 
of cotton and 496,000,000 pounds of wool. 

The Lawrence manufacturer exhibits the 
tremendous possibilities of output that he 
has under his control, grows exceedingly 
enthusiastic over the prospects, and then 
despairingly exclaims, ‘But you must 
never forget that tariff on wool! It is 
death to everything. It shuts us up right 
here at home all the time. The wool 
grower thinks he must have that duty, and 
the Republican Party thinking that it must 
have the wool grower's vote gives him just 
what he wants.. As a matter of fact, 
whereas under free wool conditions the 
wool grower could market a vast quantity 
of his product, the fact that we are shut 
out from foreign markets. prevents us 
from buying as much wool as we would 
otherwise, and the wool grower is himself 
thereby injured. 

“To give a few figures: In the State of 
Ohio there were only 2,750,000 sheep in 
1900 under protected wool and a tremen- 
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1870, in that same State, there were 5,000,- 
000 sheep. Michigan has 1,340,000 sheep; 
in 1875 she had 3,416,000. New England 
had only 670,000 sheep in 1900, whereas 
sixty years ago she had 3,840,000. The 
wool grower is cutting off his nose to spite 
his face, yet the Republican Party doesn’t 
dare tell him so.” 

As a matter of fact, the manufacturer ac- 
knowledges that he himself is partly to 
blame. He says that he has asked for a 
high duty on the manufactured product, 
but that the wool grower had demanded a 
compensating duty on wool. The manufac- 
turer, believing as he did in the error of a 
duty on the raw material, agreed to it for 
his selfish interests. He tells you now, 
however, that observing how the business 
has declined in recent years, how it has 


failed to take part in the encroachments 


upon foreign markets that other American 
industries have done, he now feels that 
within seven or eight years the country at 
large will come to see that an appreciable 
duty upon either wool or woolens is a mis- 
taken policy. 

One influential man in Lawrence said 
that the trouble in the past had been a 


lack of mutual understanding. There had 
been crimination and recrimination between 
manufacturer and grower. There has been 
hard feeling and political bickering. The 
result, he said, had been disastrous to all 
concerned. As an evidence of the strange 
effect fluctuating tariffs had had upon the 
woolen business, he called attention to the 
prospectus recently issued by the American 
Woolen Company—known as the Wool 
Trust—describing its mills. This volume 
gives a history of the twenty-five plants 
operated by this concern in different parts 
of the country. 

It was a strange record of success and 
failure to which this manufacturer pointed. 
There were the great Washington Mills of 
Lawrence, the largest mills in the country. 
The original mills failed in 1875, and once 
again a few years later. The Saranac Mills, 
at Blackstone, Mass., founded in 1840, 
were forced to lie idle from 1893 to 1898. 
The Fulton Mills, at Fulton, N. Y., were 


mortgaged, and as far back as 1873 the 
mortgagees having foreclosed their lien, 
themselves failed, and again in 1889 the 


mills were closed on an attachment. These 
were but samples, but the manufacturer 
said they were typical. He said that he 
was recently dining in Boston with a 
prominent economist, and the economist 
had asked: 

‘Can you name more than three impor- 
tant woolen mills in the whole United 
States that have not failed in the course of 
their history?”’ 

The manufacturer said there was but one 
answer, and that a negative one. He said 
also that the anomalous character of this 
manufacture was evident from the fact 
that few woolen mills were originally es- 
tablished for the manufacture of that text- 
ile. He said a large number of them had 
been originally built for other purposes, for 
the manufacture of wooden ware, for shops 
of various kinds. Then when some high 
protective tariff had come along, they had 
been turned into woolen mills, in spite of 
their lack of adaptability for that kir¥i of 
manufacture. It had had a disastrous ef- 
fect upon the business, and accounted for 
many of the failures, for when the artifi- 
cial conditions were removed the mushroom 
factory would no longer survive. 

After the wool has teft the mixing and 
carding rooms it is ready for the spinning 
wheel, and then for the loom. The whole 
process has been wonderfully developed 
within recent years, so that now the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is capable of the very 
finest possible workmanship. The industry 
is in a state of sterling manhood. He can 
with the economies native to the soil re- 
duce expenses at many places where the 
unthrifty European would allow them. It 
is true that he must pay higher wages, but 
he looks forward to the time when immi- 
gration will produce a wage level in this 
country not abnormally disproportionate to 
that in England, 

The manufacturers of Lawrence under- 
stand that efforts are now being made to 
effect a change in the duty on wool, and to 
bring about a revision of the tariff on wool- 
ens. The American Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers is bending all of its ener- 
gies to cause a change. Word is being re- 
ceived continually of changed views. It is 
a striking epoch in American manufacture. 
The plea of the manufacturer, a typical ex- 
pression of desires, was recently stated in 
this language: 

“If the American can market his goods 
abroad he can so increase his. output that 
he can make it worth while to manufacture 
all thé machinery he needs here at home, 
whereas now it is made abroad. Reduce the 
tariff on wool and on woolens, too, if you 
will, and our business wil be resuscitated 
from its lethargy. Clarify the atmosphere 
so that political bargaining will not obtrude 
itself upon economic sanity, and we will 
show you the possibilities of American 
woolen enterprise.” 

But one fundamental injunction he gives 
and insists upon it, as the consdmpma tien 
of all desires: 

‘Give us, above all things, a stable con- 


dition of affairs, unchanged by elections. 


Let us "aps to te te chest ee 


we will cease to be the greatest 
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Cannibalistic Habits of the Reptiles 
and How They Are Satisfied. 


up in the woods of the Bronx, among 

the huge glass cages where giant boa- 
constrictors lie coiled, wherein the lazy 
diamond-backed rattler glides inquisitively 
toward the glass which separates him from 
the visitor, and where thousands of smaller 
snakes hang entwined in uncanny worm- 
like knots in the limbs of cage trees, there 
is many a gruesome happening which a 
visitor to the house is not allowed to see, 
Only during certain hours of the day-— 
usually between 9 A. M. and sunset—is the 
public admitted to the house. Thousands 
of sightseers come on pleasant days to look 
at the marvelous collection of snakes. 

Interesting as the sight is during these 
visiting hours, it is really less so than at 
other hours, when visitors are not admit- 
ted. When the snakes are on view to the 
public they are groomed, as it were, to 
show off, and are on their good behavior. 

3ut once the doors are closed and the 
keepers are alone with the uncanny rep- 
tiles; when Curator Ditmars opens the 
glass door of the cabinet that contains his 
surgical implements, and prepares for 
operations that are ever required for the 
good of one or another of the squirmy in- 
mates; then, unless interest overcomes re- 
pulsion, the stranger who as a_ special 
favor has gained admittance, longs for the 
open air. And this is one reason why the 
house is not always open to the public. 

But it is not only the occasional tooth 
which must be drawn from the maw of a 
boaconstrictor, or the occasional growth 
which must be removed from the mouth of 
the copperhead, the rattler, or the moc- 
casin, Which is gruesome; the very feeding 
of the animals is an uncanny thing to con- 
template, especially when it comes to see- 
ing them fed with their own kind. 

Snakes are cannibalistic. Those used for 
feeding the big fellows are all raised at the 
reptile house, except such as are added to 
the commissary department by men who 
hunt the reptiles in the woods of the park 
itself. Over 400 garter snakes are now 
being raised by Curator Ditmars for the 
sole purpose of multiplying and furnishing 
food for the long, thin gullets of the larger 
snakes. Of the 400 snakes intended for 
breeding food for the big fellows, about 200 
may be counted upon as adding from 45 to 
47 young snakes to the collection each year. 
A total of over 9,000 garter snakes is thus 
secured as food for the big rare snakes, in 
whom life must be kept at any cost or 
sacrifice. This total does not include sevy- 
eral thousand snakes of other varieties that 
are brought into the house by the hunters 
who catch them in the woods of the park. 

Foremost among the snakes requiring 
food of its own kind is the monster king 
cobra. Once a week a five or six foot black- 
snake is procured, and after being subject- 
ed to a peculiar process is fed to the cobra. 
The cobra will eat only large snakes, and 
the larger they are the better she likes 
them. No blacksnake large enough to suit 
the appetite of her imperial highness has 
ever been found. If she had her own way 
about things, every snake in the house, in- 
cluding several of the boaconstrictors, 
would long ago have wandered down the 
throat of this tremendous snake. Already 
her appetite has made blacksnakes scarce 
in the park, and when it is impossible to 
catch one of these “‘ racers "’ it is necessary 
to buy one in the open market, unless, as is 
often the case, some admirer of the cobra 
who knows of her tastes presents her with 
a meal in the shape of a blacksnake. 

So fastidious is the appetite of the cobra 
that if the blacksnake is not to her liking 
as far as size is concerned, she will not 
touch it. It is here where the peculiar 
process referred to takes place. This con- 
sists in making the snake think that she 
is getting more than she really is, After 
the blacksnake intended for her meal is 
killed, a dozen or more frogs are killed 
and stuffed down the dead snake so as tc 


ie the reptile house in Zoological Park, 


“make it bulge out in all directions and 


appear large. In this state the blacksnake 
looks as if it were a huge stuffed stock- 
ing, and is of a girth which seems as if 
it were several times the diameter of the 
throat of the reptile for whom it is in- 
tended. The stuffing of the biacksnake is 
done for two reasons. In the first place. 
even the largest sized blacksnake is not 
large enough in its natural state to tempt 
the cobra to eat, and secondly, by making 
a frog-pill out of the blacksnake, the frogs, 
which otherwise the cobra would disdain, 
are gotten into the reptile to furnish nour- 
ishment, whether the cobra likes it or not. 

Every conceivable trick has been tried 
by Curator Ditmars to tempt the cobra to 
eat things other than blacksnakes, but so 
far without success. Once a pair of dead 
rats were tied to the tail of a frog-stuffed 
blacksnake to see if it would not be possi- 
ble to swindle a little variety down into 
the cobra, but the snake discovered the de- 
ception and bit off the string which fas- 
tened the rats to her meal. 

The garter snakes are used for food pur- 
poses for snakes not quite so fastidious in 
their tastes as is the cobra. 

It is not only in the keeping alive of rare 
and delicate snakes that the reptile house 
has been particularly fortunate. Success 
has been met as well in the breeding of the 
reptiles. 

Snakes, according to Curator Ditmars, 
may be divided into two classes, those that 
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are hatched from the egg and those that 
are born alive. -Usually those that are 
hatched from eggs are of the harmless va- 
riety. And here nature has made a wise 
provision. Harmless snakes multiply at 
the rate of from 40 ta 8 in a year, while 
the venomous ones seldom arrive with more 
than 6 to 10 in a brood. A young venomous 
snake is fully able to care for itself the in- 
stant it is in the world. Its poison arrives 
with it, and it needs no parental care. 


The fact that young venomous snakes 
are as dangerous as their parents was ac- 
cidentally proved in the reptile house. One 
of the first brood of snakes to be added 
to the collection was of cotton-mouthed 
moccasins, seven in number. As is general- 
ly known, the moccasin is one of the most 
poisonous snakes loose. Next to the cage 
where the moccasins were born lived a 
harmiess garter snake. One night the 
newly arrived moccasins crawled through 
the fine wire screen that divided the two 
cages. They made themselves at home in 
their new quarters, and when, during their 
run about the cage they brushed up 
against the garter snake, they fell on him, 
stung him, and in an hour he was dead, 
poisoned by the tiny fangs of the little 
ones who had not been in the world more 
than two days. 


One of the interesting things about that 
brood of moccasins was their color. The 
mother was of a rich olive, but the young 
ones were of a rusty red, with tails as yel- 
low as if they had been dipped in sulphur. 

Like all snakes grown in captivity, these 
moccasins when they are full grown will be 
especially valuable. Snakes born in cap- 
tivity are more hardy, are easier to han- 
dle, and bring forth young that are even 
hardier than themselves, being used to the 
hardships of the cage. 


In the case of these moccasins, the moth- 
er takes no interest whatever in the brood. 
To the surprise of visitors who make in- 
quiry of the keepers, they learn that she 
has not even once swallowed them to get 
them out of an imaginary danger. And 
this talk of snakes swallowing their young 
to protect them is, says Curator Ditmars, 
a myth pure and simple. Snakes—that is, 
male snakes—have been known to swallow 
their young, but less to get them out of a 
danger, real or imaginary, than to furnish 
themselves with a good, square meal. This 
has been proved several times by experi- 
ences in the reptile house. Of all the snakes 


VISITOR at West Point one afternoon 
last week had an opportunity to see 
how the cadets of the United States 

Military Academy were getting along under 
the new conditions, with hazing and tor- 
menting the plebes forbidden. From re- 
arks made by both new students and old 
it was gathered that, although the Superin- 
tendent and commandant had been exert- 
ing themselves to prevent hazing and had 
succeeded so far as flagrant infractions 
were concerned, the plebes were subjected 
to many punishments under the guise of 
army regulations. 

‘““We have to do what they tell us,"’ said 

a plebe, “or else we might as well leave 

the academy and give up the idea of going 

into the army. If we don’t brace and do all 
the rest of the unnecessary things we are 
ordered to do the upper classmen get it in 
for us. When they do that they can have 
us reported for so many little violations or 
pretended violations of rules that we'll get 
enough demerits in a few weeks to cause 
our expulsion, Any upper classman: who 


gets a grudge against a plebe can ruin him 


in this way." 

“But can’t you keep from violating rules 
in the least?’ the plebe was asked. 

““Well,, we are new here and there are 
hundreds of minor things we have to learn. 
Then the old students report us for things 
that they don’t report each other for, al- 
though they should do so. For instance, 
they can report us for swinging our arms 
too much and we get demerited. They are 
allowed to swing their own arms as much 
as they like.” 

While the plebe was talking two cadets 
passed by. One of them was shown to be 
an upper classman by the stripe on his 
sleeve, and the other was a new man. 
The former's arms dangled loosely, while 
the latter held his in an unnaturally stiff 
position by his side. 

See?" said the plebe to the visitor. 
“Tf that fellow swung them the other 
one would say, * Brace up there.’ And if 
the bracing wasn’t done double quick the 
man who gave the order would go to some 
Corporal, and ask that the disobedient 
plebe be reported for slouching. The lat- 
ter would have no redress except to deny 
the report ab.olutely, in which case the 
whole body of upper classmen would try 
to fix him. They would watch him for 
every little mistake, and he couldn't pos- 
sibly keep from making enough of them 
to get the expulsion number of demerits 
before long." 

If the upper classman who is disobeyed 
is not so vindictive as to want his victim 
actually dismissed, but only wishés_ to 
“teach him his business,"’ there are ways 
to do this. Only a few days ago a plebe 
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that were ever swallowed there to get them 
out of harm’s way, not one has reappeared 
up to date, 

Every day now it Is expected that a brood 
of chicken snakes will add themselves to 
the collection in the snakehouse. Seven 
weeks ago five chicken snakes descended 
from their cage tree and began mysterious 
operations in the Sand under the water pan 
in their cage. The snakes were watched 
closely, and it was found that they had 
scooped a nest in the sand. A few days 
later twenty-seven eggs were found depos- 
ited in the moist spot. The eggs were of 
the size of pigeons’ eggs, but were not cov- 
ered with a shell. In time they began to 
grow, becoming bumpy and of the size of 
hens’ eggs. The young inside the eggs are 
provided with an “ egg tooth,’’ a very sharp 
and tiny tooth fastened to the lower Ip. 
With this they cut their way to freedom as 
soon as they are strong enough to appear in 
public. In the case of the chicken snakes 
the difference between the young and the 
old snakes is most marked. The adult snake 
is yellow, with long dark-brown bands. The 
young ones will be pinkish, but in time will 
assume the colors of their parents. 

Last Summer there appeared at the rep- 
tile house among the snakes intended for 
the commissary department a _ freakish 
brood of youngsters. Out of one batch of 
forty-seven young ones that appeared four 
were perfect albinos and one was provided 
with two heads. Nothing like these snakes 
had ever been seen, and great care was 
taken to keep them alive, especially the 
two-headed fellow. He was removed at 
once from the cage with his fellows and 
given an especial den of his own. There 
he rested on moist blotting paper, and the 
officers of the entire Zoological Society did 
everything possible to keep the life within 
the Precious One. But he refused to glad- 
den the hearts of the keepers, and was 
found dead one morning. P 

The albinos, snow white with pink eyes, 
thrived fairly well for a long while. In 
an adjoining cage was a pair of copper- 
heads. One night seven young “red add- 
ers’ unexpectedly appeared. Even before 
the little fellows were known to have ar- 
rived they had wriggled through the screen 
separating the cages and stung the albinos 
to death. It is hoped that by watching 
carefully the extensive breeding of the 
garter snakes the freak brood may repeat 
itself, 

Another successful culture in the reptile 
house is of five young alligators. Last Win- 
ter Mr. Ditmars ment to South Carolina 
to hunt in the swamps of that State for 
reptiles of all descriptions. .Among many 
specimens he secured was a nest of thirty- 
six alligator eggs. These he brought to 
the park, where he succeeded in hatching 
out five of the lot, the rest, it is sup- 
posed, having been injured during the trip 
up from the South. But the five young- 
sters are now at the park, tiny, bark- 
skinned, yellow-eyed fellows, with a baby 
curiosity for all that is strange and with 
no clear conception as to where they are, 
anyway. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HAZING AT WEST POINT 


was ordered to do something ridiculous. 
He refused. Some personal abuse was 
directed at him, and on the next day he 
found that he had been put on the punish- 
ment squad on the ground that he needed 
extra drill exercises. 
the man whose order he had declined to 
follow had had him put on the extra duty, 
which practically took away from him all 
his leisure time in the afternoons. 

When a plebe wants to know anything 
about the regulations the only way for him 
to learn is to ask questions. He must go 
up to an upper classman, according to un- 
written law, and say: “If you please, Sir, 
may I ask a question?”’ Should he forget 
to get this permission or should he ask 
his question without the formal introduc- 
tion, he gets no answer and is sternly re- 
buked—and maybe ordered to 
your conversation to your equals.’ 

To tease the plebes the upper .classmen 
are wont to ask such questions as this: 
“Say, Mister, how long will it be before 
you are alive?’’ That means how long 
will it be before the 1st of June, on which 
date the new-comer will begin to be count- 
ed as a human being rather than as a 
plebe. Another favorite inquiry is: ‘*‘ How 
many days, Mister, before the Annapolis 
game?" If the plebe does not answer 
these inquiries ‘‘double quick,”’ he is rep- 
rimanded sternly, 

Hach afternoon a plebe ts expected to 
leave the camp grounds and go over to the 
barracks for a bath. When he starts to do 
this, he has to go to the cadet officer of 
the guard and report that he is about to 
bathe. He is supposed to say: “If you 
please, Sir, I am going to take a bath,” or 
something like that. If he says only what 
is required, the officer will probably an- 
swer: ‘‘Whom are you talking to? Don't 
you know how to address an officer?" 
Thereupon the plebe salutes and Says that 
he wishes to report his departure “‘ most re- 
spectfully.". With the added words of 
humble submission the guard officer is con- 
tented, 

“We'll have to knuckle under till next 
June,” said a plebe to the visitor. “‘ On the 
first day of that month the old men will 
come around and offer to shake hands with 
us, which will mean that we are ‘alive.’ 
After that we'll probably develop into as 
big snobs as the rest of them. The only 
reason I object to taking the course here is 
that it seems inevitable that a man must 
consent to make an ass of himself for a 
time.” 

Around the front of the parade grounds, 
which are in the fore part of the camp, 
are some iron benches upon which visitors 
may sit and watch the afternoon's march- 


ings and listen to the ‘music of the’ acad- - 


He learned later that ~ 
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emy band. Until this Summer it was an 
unheard-of thing for a plebe to dare sit 

@ bench during the leisure hours. He 
supposed to stay in the background. Now, 
however, he may come out and see his 
friends as much as he likes, for the old 
students, to prohibit this, would have to 
act so openly as to attract the attention of 
the authorities, 

Every week there are two or more dances 
for the cadets. Théoretically the plebes 
have as much right as any one to attend 
these, but they are given to understand 
that if they put in an appearance they will 
have nobody to talk to and no one to in- 
troduce them to the young women. Such 
being the case, they stay away. Legally, 
in short, there is no social difference be- 
tween a plebe and an upper classman, but 
practically there is all the difference in the 


world, despite the fact that there is no 
more “ hazing.” 


SOCIETY SEEKS CANADA. — 


TRANGE to say, although the present 
Summer finds the country prosperous, 
following several years of unusual 

prosperity, with probably more people with 
money to spend and the ability to take 
longer vacations than ever before in the 
country’s history, the season is not up to 
the average either in the number of guests 
or in the financial returns at any of the in- 
land or coast resorts as yet. Various rea- 
sons are ascribed for this rather para- 
doxical condition of affairs—the Buffalo 
Exposition, the great heat which makes 
people indisposed to move, the growing 
exodus to Europe, &c, 

But keen observers, students of Ameri- 
can social conditions, generally agree that 
the real cause of the falling off in business 
at the Summer resorts is due td the multi- 
plication of Summer retreats and princi- 
pally the desire for some exclusiveness 
which finds its satisfaction in the Summer 
cottage. There is a far cry, of course, from 
the Newport villa to the little one-story, 
two-room ‘‘ doll’s house,” as it is called, of 
Martha's Vineyard or the log cabin on the 
inland lake, but both satisfy their owners 
or occupants, and both are types of what 
in the aggregate is militating against the 
success of the Summer hotel. 

Then, too, there is- a reaction, even 
among people of goodly means and who are 
accustomed to the utmost luxuries of life, 
against the fashionable display and parade 
of Summer life in Newport and of its shad- 
oWs—Bar Harbor, Nahant, Southampton, 
and Long Branch. This reaction built up 
Bar Harbor and Southampton twenty 
years ago, and now the very element and 
its successors which fled to those then 
more remote points to enjoy a comparatfve- 
ly simple outdoor life with plain food and 
even plainer surroundings, finding fashion 
has taken possession of these places, are 
obliged to fly further afield, and are now 
pre-empting Canada. 

Murray Bay, on the north shore of the 
Lower St. Lawrence, half way between Que- 
bec and the Saguenay, and which has much 
the same scenery and an even stronger and 
cooler climate than Bar Harbor, is now 
the favored resort in Summer for a large 
colony of New York families, many of 
wealth and position, and some of whom are 
owners of Newport villas and were for- 
merly prominent in the life of that resort. 
These men and women keenly enjoy; the 
outdoor life and the simple hotel and cot- 
tage accommodations of Murray Bay, 
flavored as these are with the quaint 
French-Canadian foreign atmosphere, and 
are enthusiastic regarding them, and the 
colony grows larger every year. 

Rather curiously the old Canadian fami- 
lies who formerly spent their Summers at 
Murray Bay resent these incursions of 
Americans, and complain that they have 
made the place too fashionable and ex- 
pensive. These Canadians, who for thé 
most part have left Murray Bay and are 
now building up a resort across the bay a 
few miles distant called Cap a I'Aigle, nev- 
ertheless are renting with avidity their 
plain little cottages at Murray Bay to the 
Americans, and at good prices. 

An amusing incident of the present Sum- 
mer at Murray Bay has been a strike on 
the part of capital, represented by the 
American visitors, against labor represent- 
ed by the French-Canadian drivers of the 
quaint two-seated caleches which are 
drawn by wild little horses up and down 
the steep hills of the place. The rates for 
these caleches were formerly 20 and 25 
cents for the course and 50 cents to a dol- 
lar for the entire afternoon. This year, 
when the American visitors arrived, they 
found that the caleche men had got to- 
gether during the Winter and adopted a 
new tariff, the rates of which were iden- 
tical with those for New York cabs and 
carriages. There was consternation at 
first, and then a consultation, which re- 
sulted in the visilors agreeing not to em- 
ploy or use the caleches except at the rates 
formerly prevailing. The caleche men, who 
are entirely dependent on the Summer vis- 
itors for the support of themselves and 
families during the year, held out three 
days and then gave in. The strike of capi- 
tal against labor was successful. 
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Right in the Swim. 

Having obtained a situation there , he 
couldn't escape going to Philadelphia to 
live. On Chestnut Street he met an old- 
time friend, to him explained thq,neason 
for his appearance in the charming, City of 
Brotherly Love, and said: 5 

“I've taken lodgings on Spruce Street. 
Have I done the right thing?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, my dear fellow, 
you couldn't have done better, you know. 
You're right in it, in fact. Why, the trol- 
ley cars run up Pine Street on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays and come down 
Spruce Street on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays.” 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


Planned and in Progress in 
the City of Greater New York 


UNNELS are being built, skyscrapers 
T erected, and new bridges, reservoirs, 
parks, and driveways are now in 
eourse of construction which will transform 
this metropolis in léss than ten years. 
There is no city in the world in which there 
are sO many great improvements being 
pushed to completion as in New York. The 
total cost of the municipal, Federal, and 
private projects will foot up to $700,000,000. 
This figure does not include the thousands 
of houses being erected throughout the city 
homes for rich and poor. 


The rapid transit tunnel from the Post 
Office to King’s Bridge and Bronx Park 
has now been in process of construction 
about a year. The cost of the tunnel will 
be $40,000,000 by the time it is completed. 
The next great public improvement in point 
of importance is the $8,000,000 tunnel from 
the Post Office in New York under the East 
River to Brooklyn. The terminal of this 
tunnel will be at Flatbush and Atlantic 
Avenues, at the depot of the Long Island 
Railroad. From this point the city must 
spend $1,200,000 as part paymient-for the 
construction of a railroad cut through At- 
lantic Avenue to East New York and ele- 
vated tracks to Jamaica. This improve- 
ment, which it is claimed will bring Ja- 
maica, L. I., within eighteen minutes of 
City Hall, New York, will probably lead 
to many homes and land-booming schemes 
in the suburban section, even as far as 
Oyster Bay, 


The walls of the new Hall of Records, 
which will cost when completed over 
$4,000,000, are now up to the second story, 
This building will be the most expensive, 
most thoroughly fireproof, and the best 
equipped building of its kind in the world. 

Another great improvement in which the 
city and private benefactors are interested 
is the New York Public Library now be- 
ing erected in Bryant Park. The founda- 
tions of the building have been completed, 
and contracts let for a large section cf 
the marble work. There will be housed 
in this building the Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den collections. Director John S. Billings 
claims that it will be the finest library 
structure in the world, The cost will be 
about $4,000,000. 


The Museum of Natural History is an- 
other great enterprise for the improve- 
ment of which the city is appropriating 
money every year. The original plans for 
this museum, which are being carried out, 
comprise a collection of buildings cover- 
ing ground equivalent to five city blocks. 
It is estimated that when all the build- 
ings have been completed $10,000,000 will 
have been spent. No city in the world 
will have a structure of the kind so large 
and imposing. 


The United States Government has con- 
tractors at work on $8,000,000 worth of im- 
provements within the limits of the Greater 
New York. Near the Battery, at Bowling 
Green, Contractor Isaac M. Hopper is com- 
pleting the foundations for the new Cus- 
tom House. The total cost of the ground 
and building under the present plans will 
be $4,697,000, but the Government officials 
say that granite should be used instead 
of yellow limestone, and efforts are now 
being made to have at least $500,000 more 
appropriated by Congress to make this 
change in the plans. 


The Government is dredging a channel 
along the Brooklyn shore and out into 
the lower bay which will be 2,000 feet wide 
and 40 feet deep. It will be called Ambrose 
Channel, and the work is estimated to cost 
$4,500,000. 

There are hundreds of private enterprises 
on which millions are now being spent for 
labor and materials. Office buildings of the 
skyscraper type are being erected on at 
least twenty sites below the Post Office. 
In the up-town section of the city large 
@partment houses by the score are in course 
of construction. A new Stock Exchange is 
being built to cost $2,000,000, and a new 
Chamber of Commerce Bullding to cost over 
$1,000,000. A new Maritime Building to cost 


$1,000,000 is being erected on Plot 5. to 9- 


Bridge Street running through to Pearl 
Street. 


A twenty-story building to cost $2,000,000 
is being built by the Cumberland: Realty 
Company on the triangle bounded b:; 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and Twenty-sec- 
ond and Twenty-third Streets. 


The members of the Astor family have 
many great improvements under way. Will- 
fm Waldorf Astor is having erected a large 
building at the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Thirteenth Street to cost $850,000. 
The Astor estate has completed plans for 
the building of a large hotel on the site of 
the St. Cloud at Forty-second Street’ and 
Broadway. The new structure will cost 

$1,500,000, and will be one of the finest 
ou sie hotels in the country. John Jacob 

“has decided to build a new hotel’ at 
~b'yufth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street to cost 
®'91400}000, and another Astor office building 
2© will’ Be erected on the northwest corner of 
wa and Water Street, to cost about $750,- 


about $1,000,000, and Simpson, Crawford & 
Simpson are having a new store built on 
Sixth Avenue also to cost about $1,000,000. 
There are three new bridges in various 
stages of progress planned to cross the 
East River. Work has just been begun 
on the cables of Bridge No. 2, and Presi- 
dent Nixon said that in about two and a 
half years the structure would be in use. 
The New York terminal will be at Delan- 
cey Street, and the Brooklyn terminal will 
be above Bedford Avenue in the Eastern 
District. The estimated cost of this 
bridge is $20,000,000, including land. 


The next bridge to be considered in point 
of progress is the bridge from the upper 
part of New York across Manhattan 
and Blackwell's Island to Queens Coun- 
ty. This will be one of the longest and 
most expensive bridges in the world. The 
approach on the Queens County side will 
be over a mile long. Plans for this bridge 
have been approved and contracts have 
been awarded for some of the founda- 
tion piers on the New York side and on 
Blackwell's Island. Estimated cost, $22,- 
000,000. 


The bridge upon which the least amount 
of work has been done is to extend across 
the East River nearly parallel with the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The Brooklyn terminal 
will be a short distance from Flatbush Ave- 
nue and Atlantic Avenue, and the New 
York terminal, although not decided upon, 
will be in the vicinity of Chatham Square, 


The tables, which follow, show the Fed- 
eral, municipal and private improvements 
of an important character now being car- 
ried on in the Greater New York. Under 
the head of municipal improvements the 
total cost of many of the public works 
are not shown, because in many instances 
work was begun several years ago. The 
record is taken from the bond books of the 
Controller's office to show what is now 
actually being spent on public improve- 
ments, 


FEDERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Estimated Cost. 
New Custom House..... Povcsccedserre $4,697,000 
New Ambrose Channel 4,500,000 
Bey, Ridge and Red Hook Channel.... 1,500,000 
argement of Governors Island 000 
Im oa on fortifications at Fort 
a 
Improvements on fortifications at Fort 


milton .. 
Improvements 
Willet's Point.. 
apeerel of rock, a 
in East Rive 
Enlargement of Ellis Island, (proposed). 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Rapid Transit Tunnel, Seesheties and 
the Bronx..... ee 
Rapid Transit extension “under 

River to eat - EE ceose seee 
Attentic 4 Aveyee nel ‘improvem ° 
New Baste a ne. be an ag = 

pd tern 8 ooklyn, to 

. 7: 20,000,000 
East’ River Bridge, Manhattan across 

Blackwell's Island to Queens County. 22,000,000 

Mant aoe ae. he near 
Iton St an atbus venue, 

Brooklyn 20,000,000 
City Tsland Bridge Pelham Bay Park. 215,000 
East River Park Improvements 65,000 
Improvements on approaches to Third 

Pa Bridge across the Harlem 

ver 


eeeeneee 


on 


- «$35,000,000 
8,000,000 


1,000,000 
820,000 
800,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 
250,000 
375,000 


Improvements to American Senet of 
atural History.........- 

Bridge over Harlem River, between 
First Avenue and Willis Avenue. 

Extension of Riverside Drive and Park 
and the completion of the structure. 

Constructions and improvement of 
parkways, Borough of Manhattan.. 

Botanical Museum and Herbarium, 
improvements. . 

St. John’s Park, construction and im- 
provement 560,000 

Bridge over Harlem River at 155th 
Street. 1,000,000 

Extension ot Broadway on King's 
Bridge Road 100,000 


Paving Jerome Avenue 
Fund for stresat openings 
Public bath, Rivington 8 
Bridge over the Bronx 
Avenue . 
ten Duyvil Park construction... 
Tmageeeenenty: to public — and 
Driveways 
Viaduct over Hariem River, “Yesd ‘to 
165th t 


Stree 
nates over New York Central tracks, 
Avenue and River Avenue.. 


ag protection of water 
ons 


of water mains, 
Jerome ‘Park angry and Aqueduct 
work 


I ” Little Italy" Park, 
1lith to 114th Street 

ruction and improvement of w. 

H, Seward Park, Hester Street, Sev- 


144th to 155th Street; 

and Bradhurst Avenues.. 
var Driveway.....cessseees 

to ks and wa 


Bronx at ‘Wesicheaier 


Manhattan 
for Sixty-ninth ‘Regiment. 
Armory | 4 First 5 
Armory for Secon ‘a’ 

Extension of water mains, Brooklyn. . ’ 
we schools now in course of construc- 

Manhattan and the Bronx.. 

— in. course of constructien, 


ool in course of " construction, 
in “course "of * construction, 
camatnten i meme Nattan: 
Cooper H' ‘Street, 


Arch, 


Men and Sailors’, "260, 
we prove 0: 


; New 


ee over Eastchester Bay, Pelham 


Brides over Gowanus Canal 
PRIVATE IMPROVEMENTS. 

New Stock Exchange 

Chamber of Commerce, northwest cor- 
ner of Liberty Street and Liberty 
Place 

Maritime Building, 5 to 9 
Street, through to Pearl Street, 
time Building Company 

New office building, 72 and 74 Broad- 
way, Century Building Company. 

New office building, southeast corner 
of Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Broadway Building Company 

Office building, northeast corner 
Cedar and William Streets, corpora- 
tion known as ‘‘ 68 William Street "’ 

Office building, corner of Pine and 
Nassau Streets, Hanover National 
Bank.. 

Office building, 110 to 
Street, John T. Williams 

Office building, northwest corner of 
Wall and Water Streets, William 
Astor 

Office building, southeast corner 
Wall and Water Streets, Henry Corn. 

Office building, northeast corner of 
eee and Thirteenth Street, W. 

Office building, Broadway, 
nue, Twenty-second and 
third Streets, Cumberland 
Company 2,000,000 

Building, Broadway, between Twenty- 
third and Thirty-fourth Streets, Her- 
ald Square Realty Company 

Store building, Broadway, 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets, 
, i ee ere 

Hotel, southeast corner of Broadway 
and Forty-second Street, (new St. 
Cloud Hotel,) Astor estate 

New building, southeast corner 
Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 
Henry Corn 

Building, southwest corner 
Avenue and Fortieth Street, 


Bridge 
Mari- 
1,000,000 


1,250,000 
y 100,000 
750,000 


500,000 
500,000 


114 Liberty 
750,000 
750,000 
850,000 
Fifth Ave- 


Twenty- 
Realty 


1,000,000 


3,000,000 


1,500,000 


850,000 
of Fifth 
Edward 


Fifth 
Union 


500,000 

Building, northeast corner of 

Avenue and Fifty-first Street, 

i 700,000 
southeast corner of 
and Fifty-second 


Apartment house, 
Fifth Avenue 
Street, syndicate 

hotel, southeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, John 

1,600,000 

New building, 19 to 25 West Eigh- 
teenth Street, and 18 to 24 West 
Nineteenth Street, Henry Corn 

Apartment house, southwest corner of 

adison Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, Maitland H. Graves 

New Adams's store, Sixth Avenue.... 

New Simpson, Crawford & Sim 
store, Sixth Averue 


20,000,000 





An Irving Bacheller Story. 


RVING BACHELLER has always been 
very fond of his old home in St. Law- 
rence County, the land of ‘‘ Eben Hol- 

den.’ He never misses going home to Can- 
ton to visit at least twice a year, 

“The farming country of St. Lawrence 
County has deteriorated since the day when 
Uncle Eb made his journey,” said he the 
other day. 

“The price of dairy products, which were 
about the only things the farmers export- 
ed, began to go down some years after the 
war, and sank to a point where there was 
no money to be made off the farm. The 


boys began to turn to the cities to make 
money. Often the old folks found it lonely 
living alone and they sold-and followed. 
The farms were taken by immigrants and 
a class of men inferior to the old stock. 
One day I drove back to my old home, Da- 
vid Brower'’s farm in the book. The place 
looked desolate. The clapboards were loose 
and the paint was peeling off. A sorrowful 
specimen of humanity stood in the door 
and chewed and spat. He said: ‘Glad to 
see you; heard ye done noble down to New 
York.’ Then he told me a tale of woe 
about hard times on the farm. I asked him 
why he didn’t move to town. 

"“* Can't,’ said he; ‘I'm mortgaged. 
do anything.’ 

‘You look as if you might 
easy,’ said I. 

Can't do that neither,’ 
ly; ‘mortgaged there, too,’ 
to the children all about. 

‘Just then the man drove up who held 
the mortgage on that farm and most of the 
others in the neighborhood. 

‘Irving,’ said he, ‘if your father had 
staid on the place and kept you here this 
farm would have looked better than it 
does now.’ 

‘The tenant spat and smiled 
ally. 

‘Yes,’ he drawled, ‘ the 
looked better, but he'd ‘a’ 
sight werse.'”’ 

Mr. Bacheller is an excellent raconteur 
and told this story with mingled humor and 
sympathy. 

“He had wit, if he 
he; “‘ he was a Yankee, 
of a noble race.”’ 

Hunters fnd fishermen familiar with 
Cranberry Lake, in the North Woods, rec- 
ognized in Ab Thomas, the philosophic 
guide of Mr. Bacheller’s novel, an undis- 
guised portrait of Ab Thompson, who still 
does the honors of Cranberry Lake each 
Summer. Every one who knows Ab can 
tell stories of him. A man who is fond of 
Cranberry Lake in Summer tells of de- 
scribing another guide to Ab to see if the 
latter could identify him. Ab whittled 
while he talked. When he had finished, 
Ab, still whittling, inquired: ‘‘ Has he got 
an impediment in his left eye? ”’ 


Can't 
die pretty 


said he, morose- 
and he pointed 


sardonic- 


farm would ’a’ 
looked a darn 


was mortgaged,”’ said 
the seedy remnant 


Wanted a “ High Ball” Too. 

The new arrival at the boarding house 
proved to be a woman suffragist. 

“I look for a wider opportunity of use- 
fulness for downtrodden woman. My 
prayer, morning, noon, and night,” she 
said, ‘‘is for an elevated sphere.”’ 

“Don’t care if I join you,” said the 
Coarse Boarder. ‘‘ High ball for me, too.” 


. 


SPORTS OF A MOTORMAN. 


HUGE beer truck loaded high with a 
pyramid of kegs slowly swung out ot 
the car tracks. Behind the truck— 
about as close behind as the law would al- 
low—was a trolley car, the bumper within 
an eighth of an inch or so of the great 
wheels, and the motorman gleefully turn- 
ing the switch in little jerks, just enough 


to bring the bumpers within one-half of the . 


narrow leeway. Then, as the truck swung 
out of the way the current was turned on 
full by the man on the front platform, 
and as the car shot by a look of satisfac- 
tion overspread the face of the motorman. 

‘Seems to have made you real happy 
to have hit and missed that wagon,” the 
reporter suggested. The motorman smiled. 

“Now that you mention it, hanged if I 
don’t think it did,” he said. ‘ You see, it 
is one of the temptations of the business. 
I imagine it comes sort of natural like to 
a man who Is exercising his judgment as 
to distance all day long to see how close 
he can really come to things without hit- 
ting them. I know I am not the only one 
afflicted with the mania. I notice it’in 
other motormen, and I often tried to pry 
out why pretty much all of us seem to be 
affected with the same disease. I think 
I've got it, too. 

‘For example, f am running my car up 
Broadway. Seems as if there were several 
hundred cross streets between the Battery 
arfd the other end of the run, As the car 
approaches the cross streets it is an ex- 
ception if there is not some wagon or some 
other car er some person who wants to 
cross ahead of the car. If we stopped po- 
litely to let things ‘pass every time they’d 
like to, we would never get to the end of 
the line. The only other thing to do is te 
pass ahead, to sort of elbow’ ’em, and in 
this there is required an exercise of judg- 
ment. The idea, of course, is, ‘Can I get 
across first?’ And there is where judg- 
ment of distance and the speed of the car, 
and the speed of the other vehicle, come in. 
A man that does that sort of work year in 
and year out is bound to become sort of a 
crank on the subject sooner or later, I 
have noticed that the men all along the 
line shave a wagon or another car about 
as close as daylight between the bumpers 
will allow of an estimate.” | 

* Suppose that is about the only pleasure 
you have,” suggested the reporter. 

“No, there are others to make life in- 
teresting. Now and then the brake sort of-- 
well—it slips, do you understand? And then 
the car shoots into the hind wheels of some 
truck whose driver ‘has ‘refused from 
pure inborn cussedness to get off the track 
when asked to do so, But the brake never 
slips unless there is no danger to the dash- 
board,- Here and there a properly con- 
structed wagon may be found, but they are 


thumped to any satisfactory extent, as 
the dashboard of the car is liable to smash- 
ification. What? Can't the driver of the 
wagon tell if the brake slips accidentally? 
Never on his tintype—not in a thousand 
years! But he is apt to move more quickly 
the next time he is politely asked to do so.” 

‘Any more fun in the business? ” 
No,” dubiously, “unless you count pe- 
destrians. It’s fun sometimes to make ’em 
jump. The secret of making pedestrians hus- 
tle is exactly the same as that which they 
use when they refuse to budge, and when 
they make us ‘hold up.’ It all is founded 
on a very simple law. The idea is—don’'t 
see the man. Pretend that you do not see 
him. Very few persons in the street are 
green enough to think that if a motorman 
can help it he will run over them. Many, if 
they know they are seen by the motorman, 
will take their time, knowing that he will 
not take an even chance to run over them. 
Therefore, the only remedy is te pretend 
not to see the person. That, and nothing 
else, will make some persons move, for then, 
naturally, they fear they will be run down. 

*“ All that may sound a trifle theoretical 
to you, but if you were on the front of a 
car you would soon see how many times 
even on a single trip the principle applies. 
It's a game of bluff every foot of the way. 
Look for yourself at any experienced truck 
driyer, as he swings from one street into 
another, driving over a crosswalk filled 
with people. Did you ever see one of them 
look at the persons in front? Not much. 
He looks into the distance, apparently at 
least, knowing that people wilt get. out of 
the way just as soon as he seems not to 
see them. Don't mistake that the driver 
does not see them—it is his business to see 
them, and still—not to see them. Exactly 
the same with the pedestrian. Let him ap- 
pear not to see the truckman, and the 
truckman will see him all right. And so it 
is in motoring a car, 

“ There is only one thing of which a mo- 
torman really has a holy horror. Never 
yet have I come to a crossing to pass a 
halting car headed In the opposite direction 
but I have imagined that I would run over 
some one. That is where the greatest dan- 
ger lies for running down people. Ex- 
perienced New Yorkers know that when 
they pass behind one car and step on the 
opposite track a car may be coming along 
from that @irection. They know enough to 
look out for it. Not all are experienced, 
however, and many are thoughtless. That 
is when the motorman sweats blood keep- 
ing a sharp lookout. Each time he slacks 
his car within the limits of easy coatrol, 
and then he is prepared to act quickly. 
Most of the accidents where persons are 
run down happen exactly in the way I have 





DESECRATION OF 
CHINESE GRAVES 


HATEVER there is esoteric in the 
lives and minds of “ the slant-eyed 
Mongol,” their reverence for their 

dead is certainly “‘ understanded of the peo- 
ple.” Whatever temperamental differences 
between nations, the grave is a thing like 
to be respected by savage and civilized 
alike. 

But now the Chinese have been desecrat- 
ing the graves of their very own here in 
New York City, and fan tan has thus 
crossed the very threshold of eternity, be- 
cause it is all on account of fan tan. 

One of the strongest of gambling com- 
panies has been formed by these Chinese, 
who are waiting to do the ‘“ American 
chink” and ready to stand together with 
the Chinaman with a queue as far as Uui- 
nese nature will permit. It is known as 
the Hip Sing Hong Company. It has mo- 
nopolized everything in the line of gambling 
houses that it can, but is still reaching out 
for more, and knows how to get them. 

The opposition faction with which it is 
at war belongs to the order of the so-called 
““Masons."” Quietly and surely they are 
running on their own little business, and 
are able to at least appear virtuous and 
honest under the protection of the order 
tu which they belong. These “ei Dis” 
(Chinamen without queues) ‘are alleged to 
have stepped into the business of late, and 
are creating something of a havoc among 
the gambling resorts, causing the Hip 
Sing Hong Company no end of anxiety, 
for with the protection of the “* Masons, 
they have some advantage over the or- 
ganized “ high-binders.” 

Americans are by no means the only na- 
tionality in the city which has a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, In the words of the 
Chinese Consul, Chow Tszchi, ‘“ The Hip 
Sing Hong Company is playing the * Com- 
edy of Fifteen.’ " Under the guise of ben- 
efiting the community, these men have put 
their own business in the hands of con- 
federates, and are running “on the side,”’ 
while they are pretending to make an 
investigation. Meantime, they are securing 
all the “rake off" possible from every 
house that they suffer to remain running 
This protection from 
ex posure given on condition that the 
house under consideration gives to the 
Hip Sing Hong Company a certain amount 
of money, and the assurance that the house 


shall not join the rival organization; in 
other words, they must ultimately become 


members of the Hip Sing Hong Company. 

Of course, this “purifying process _ 
makes work for the ‘‘ Masons,”’ and this 
party, after taking all the means they have 
found possible to overcome the Hip Sing 
Hong Company that plays the * Comedy of 
Fifteen so admirably, are now charged 
by their rivals with having sought revenge 
upon the dead belonging to their faction, 
To that end they are charged with having 
desecrated the graves of the Hip Sing Hong 
men in the Chinese graveyard, in Ever- 
greens Cemetery. There the dead bodies lie 
until such time as friends are able to pay 
for the removal of the bones to China. If 
there is one thing a Chinaman reveres it is 
the grave of his ancestor or friend, so that 
reports of these desecrations are creating 
the liveliest sort of a sensation in China- 
town, and the resident Consul of the em- 
pire has been appealed to to use his in- 
fluence to put a stop to such proceedings. 

It is possible, of course, that the presence 
of old tin cans on the carefully prepared 
and lovingly made graves of the Celestials, 
their besmearing with tar, and other of- 
fensive materials, the heaping of stones 
and old boards on the mounds, and other 
desecrations are due to “ hoodlums,"’ but 
the Hip Sing Hong people charge it all to 
members of the rival gambling society. 

How long this desecration of the graves 
is to continue no one can tell, probably 
until our authorities are appealed to and 
take a hand in the work to put a stop to 
it. If they do not it will last, without doubt, 
until the Ki-Di's are completely overthrown 
in their gambling work and the actors in 
the ‘‘ Comedy of Fifteen” are victorious. 

It having been asserted that the trouble 
at the graveyard was simply a quarrel be- 
tween the Americanized Chinamen and 
those who are sticklers for the retention of 
all the manners and customs of their na- 
tive land, Consul Chow Tszchi was ap- 
pealed to as to the possible truth of this 
theory: 

“The cutting off of a Chinaman’s queue 
has nothing whatsoever to do with this,” 
he said. ‘“ The Chinaman remains a China- 
man no matter what he does, and is so 
recognized by his people. The idea has 
some way reached the Americans that after 
a Chinaman has cut off his queue he can- 
not return to China. This is a mistake, for 
he is still a Chinaman, and the loss of his 
not bar him from re-entering 
Americans are as igonrant of 
Chinese customs as a China- 
man is of those America. 

“There is little knowledge here 
of our ceremonials and still less of the im- 
portant one of burial, which to our people 
is a most solemn and impressive affair,”’ 
said Consul Chow. ‘When one knows of 
that. ceremony he can easily see why our 
people become much exercised over the 
desecration of the graves.” 

Then in detail the Consul explained the 
ceremony, which has an excellent sanitary 
side as well as a picturesque one. 

After a Chinaman has died, no matter 
what his estate may have been, either high 
or low, twe priests are immediately sum- 
moned--a Buddhist and a Taoist. These 


not expose. 


is 


and do 


queue does 
his country. 
most of the 
of 


of most 


priests, as they enter the death chamber, 
place about the room certain oblong pieces 
of red cardboard on which are printed in- 
scriptions in gold letters, one at the head 
of the deceased, another at the feet, and 
two on each side. These emblems are sup- 
posed to prevent the devil from taking pos- 
session of the soul before the prayers can 
be said, his soul delivered to Confucius, 
and his body offered to the God to be dis- 
posed of as he may see fit. 

This done, prayers consuming some two 
hours are sald, the members of the family 
sitting by and joining in with such lamen- 
tations as they think will best made a good 
impression on the great Confucius. All the 
while candles and incense are burning, 
and censors are swung, joss sticks are 
burned, and sandal wood reduced to ashes 
until the air is heavy with an odor that to 
American nostrils might be overpowering 
«nd unpleasant. 

After these prayers and the incense burn- 
ing the undertaker is summoned, and the 
Chinamen withdraw, leaving perfumes to 
bathe the body in. Then the corpse being 
dressed and laid upon a white slab, the 
undertaker departs, and as elaborate 4 
meal as the Chinaman knows of is served 
on a tabouret covered with brilliant yel- 
low, this being the Chinaman’s mourning 
color. Within half an hour the food is re- 
moved, since the dead has not partaken 
of it. Then, while prayers are betng said, 
the food is burned in a brass receptacle 
made especially for this purpose. Three 
times a day food is thus served to the dead, 
and as many times it is religiously burned, 
until the bodily needs of the deceased are 
supposed to have been cared for on his 
journey to the next world as far as food is 


concerned. 

A great good that the Chinese mode 
burial has instituted is the burning of 
everything that the dead has worn or 
touched during his illness. Bed, mattress 
—Chinamen rarely have mattresses—shoes, 
and all their clothing are burned. After this 
part of the ceremony—invented by some 
wise man as an excellent sanitary precau- 
tion—has been performed, paper money and 
clothes of all descriptions are burned, so 
as to provide thoroughly for the individual's 
wants hereafter. 

In the meantime an astrologer has been 
sent for. To this wise man tis given all 
the dates of the births of the family of 


the deceased as far back as can be remem- 


bered, and by astrological calculation this 
man determines the hour and even the 
second of the minute on the day that the 
burial is to take place. This is called the 
“lucky moment.” This same astrologer 
is sent out in search of lucky ground for 
burial, and it is he who determines where 
the body shall best be able to rest. 

‘When the day is decided upon for burial 
the body is taken from the house to Ever- 
greens Cemetery, and here, as the pro- 
cession enters the gate, the priests advance 
toward the stone altar, and the family 
and friends crowd around it. Here more 
money, food, incense, clothes, shoes, and 
stockings—in short, everything that the 
Celestials can think of that may be useful 
in the wanderings of the departed—are 
buried. 

These ceremonies completed, there comes 
the awful silence of dread expectation. 
Standing with hands folded in front of 
them the priests and friends await the 
“lucky moment”"’ when this man can be 
buried without harming those who have 
gone before him. The astrologer stands a 
few paces in advance of the others. He 
holds his right hand above his head, and 
when the “ lucky moment’’ comes a yellow 
silk handkerchief flutters from it and falls 
noiselessly upon the coffin. Slowly the 
coffin is raised from the ground and placed 
in the grave, the priests chanting weird 
prayers and the family in an agitated state 
of mind and almond-eyed tears, 

When the coffin is at last lowered to the 
grave the members of the family advance 
and place the dirt over it. They fill the 
grave themselves. This done all on their 
knees make a last obesiance to their dead, 
and the followers of Confucius arise to 
place on the grave rice and meats of every 
description. This is the last they can do 
for their dead for three days, and they 
return to their homes, where they weep 
and mourn until the morning of the third 
day, when they again visit the graveyard 
with new supplies, burn the old ones, 
leave new, fresh viands, and return from 
the grave. Their long ceremony is then 
over, and the soul of the departed, as far 
as human hands can help it, is at rest with 
Confucius, 

Of this Chinese funeral the only part 
ever seen by outsiders is the sacrifice at 
the altar and the covering of the grave, 


of 


An Empress Who Was a Genius. 


HE life of the Empress Frederick has 
often been described as a tragic one. 
It is true that she suffered much, but 
ho woman with the multitude of interests 
and activities which were hers could have 
been altogether unhappy. The German pub- 
lic knew little, and seemingly cared little, 
about the personality of the mother of their 
Kaiser, but not even her enemies—and she 
had many of them—ever described her as 
otherwise than brilliant and gifted. Bis- 
marck is said to have remarked that she 
was one of the three cleverest women he 
ever met. 
Most ambitious Princesses would have 
been soured and discouraged on finding 





best pleased if they acted as lay figures. 
The Empress Frederick was not constituted 
in this way. A brief and bitter experience 
showed her that her advice on matters of 
State was unwelcome, and she turned her 
attention to other things—to other ways 
in which she could be of use, She deter- 
mined to do what was in her power to 
uplift German women. What she accom- 
plished was so remarkable that it seems in- 
credible that a woman holding even the 
position that was hers could have done so 
much, 

It would be impossible in limited space 
to give even a bare list of all the institu- 
tions and charities which the Empress 
Frederick founded. To speak of only the 
most important of them, there are the 
Pestalogzi-Fribel House for educating 
young children and training teachers, the 
Victoria Industrial School for Girls, the 
Society for Home Sanitation, the Children’s 
Hospital, (founded in memory of Emperor 
Frederick,) the Home for Girls of Good 
Family, and the great Victoria Lyceum for 
the higher education of women. 


In the management of all these institu- 
tions the Empress took an active part. She 
received reports from managers, inspected 
everything regularly, gave liberally toward 
the support of all the various schools and 
charities, and made personal friends of 
many of the scholars and inmates. 


As for the little town of Cronberg, near 
the Empress’s home, Schloss Friedrichshof, 
the inhabitants were by no means of the 
same mind as some people in other parts 
of the empire. They almost worshipped the 
royal lady who spent the later years of her 
life among them, and it would have been 
strange did they not do so. The Empress 
made of Cronberg one of the most perfect- 
ly appointed communities of its size in the 
world. She established new schools, cared 
for the poor, restored the old castle and 
made a museum of it, and encouraged art- 
ists and literary men to make Cronberg 
their home, 


The mention of her encouragement of 
artists brings to mind another side of the 
Empress's many-sided personality. She 
was not only passionately fond of art, but 
a clever artist—clever, that is, as any non- 
royal person might be clever. Her pictures 
needed no allowances made for them be- 
cause an Empress painted them; they 
would have attracted attention in an exhi- 
bition had they been unsigned. And she 


was even more successful as an expert in 
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decoration than as a painter of landscapes 
and figure studies, Friedrichshof is one of 
the most beautiful homes tn Europe, and 
almost every detail of its architecture and 
decoration was suggested or designed by 
its owner. She was in advance of her time 
in her ideas regarding what is beautiful in 
the home. Decorators are only now just 
beginning to find that the natural tints of 
wood, plaster, and stone are preferable to 
paint, but the Empress Frederick disdained 
paint in building Friedrichshof. As an in- 
dication of the same point of view it may 
be added that the hinges and locks of the 
doors are not concealed, but made things 
attractive in themselves. 

Catholic in her tastes so far as " period” 
was concerned, the Empress made her 
Schloss a storehouse of the applied arts of 
all ages. Every one knows that a royal 
personage is of necessity a traveler, but 
the Empress, probably alone out of all 
Queen Victoria's children, took real pleas- 
ure in flitting from place to place, because 
by doing so she was able to “ pick things 
up.” Consequently Friedrichshof is full of 
all kinds of quaint and beautfful and value 
able things—of old silverware, tapestry, 
pictures, furniture, and sculpture. 

A well-known American once visited the 
Empress at Friedrichshof. The house party 
was a large one, and included several men 
of the first reputation in their various ‘ 
lines. After dinner, so the American visitor 
relates, conversation became general. The 
Empress first talked of Venetian art. Pas- 
sini, the famous specialist on that subject, 
was present, and his hostess proved his 
equal in knowledge of the City on the Wa- 
ters. Then she engaged in talk with a great 
physician, and the next day he told the 
American that the Empress, if she only 
had practical experience, would be one of 
the greatest throat specialists in the world, 
Last she discussed literature with an Eng- 
lish man of letters, chiding him on his in- 
ability to cap a passage from Pope which 
she quoted. . 


A Bad Slip. 
“ Just think what happened to me Clara. 


I was out hunting, and as I stepped out of 
a thicket—” 

“Oh, you told me that a week ago!” 

*“*No such thing. Why, I didn’t hear it 
myself until yesterday.’’ 

One Test. 

If you really want to know a man let 

him tell you what he would do if he were 


rich. 
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the estate of Lord Ilchester, at 
Abbotsbury, England, is one of the 
most ancient game preserves in Eng- 
land, and perhaps the most famous swan- 
nery in the world. The game preserve 
is believed to have existed about 800 years, 
the swans in mediaeval times having been 
the property of the abbots from whom 
the place gets its name. Penalties for de- 
stroying the Abbotsbury swans were en- 
acted by Henry II., and, though they were 
not so drastic as those for killing deer, 
they were severe enough. 

Any one who stole swans’ eggs from a 
nest was liable to be imprisoned for a 
year and a day, in addition to which the 
offender had to pay a fine, one-half of 
which went to the King and the other to 
the owner of the land on which the nest 
was. Henry VIII. granted the lands of this 
monastery to Giles Strangways, the an- 
cestor of the present Lord Ilchester, and 
Strangways raised the number of swans, 
which even then reached the very con- 
siderable number of nearly 1,500 birds. 

Queen Elizabeth's Council, who always 
kept a sharp eye on all Crown rights to 
game, falcons, and sport generally, made 
a claim to seize all swans from Abbots- 
bury which were not marked by the “ sov- 
ereign’s prerogative, because they had 
gained a right to their natural liberty by 
swimming in an open river, (the Fleet,) and 
were royal birds.” Giles Strangways's 
heirs defended this suit successfully, and 
now the birds are as nearly wild as any in 
England. 

These birds have their home in a quiet 
meadow on the banks of the Fleet River. 
The land of the neighborhood is one beauti- 
ful subtropical garden. Bamboos, pampas 
grass, giant fuchsias, and exotic shrubs 
flourish there, the grass paths being as 
soft as a pile of carpet. Early in April of 
every year the swans gather from the 
Fleet and reconnoitre at the flat meadow 
at the head of the channel, there to com- 
pete for a nesting ground. This is a very 
ancient habit of Abbotsbury birds, and it 
makes them distinct from all other swans 
in the world. On the Norfolk broads and 
rivers, where so many swans are raised, 
each pair claims a separate length of 
water, and the famous Thames birds often 
do the same, The cock swan maintains 
this separate length against all comers, 
and he sometimes dies in his defensive bat- 
tle. 

The competition among the birds of Ab- 
botsbury for building sites on the very 
limited area at their disposal is unique 
and amusing. They “ squat,”’ in the literal 
sense of the term, each on his own occu- 
pation, and as there are perhaps 300 nests 
on a space of about two acres, the crowd 
of swans covers the field like a flock of 
snow-white sheep. All the good places are 
taken early by the old birds, and late com- 
ers would fare badly were it not for the 
attention of the swanherd. Part of his bus- 
iness is to provide them with material to 
make their nests of. 
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The Most Famous Swannery in the World 
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This is done by cutting down and stack- 
ing a quantity of flags and rushes from a 
reed bed which grows thickly near the 
mouth of the little stream. The swanherd 
constantly visits the nests and scatters the 
reeds about them in bundles. The way of 
building {s unlike that of any other bird. 
The swan, usually the female, sits on the 
nest and stretches out her neck, gathers 
every morsel of portable stuff of any kind 
which she can reach, and piles it round her 
in a kind of wall. Proximity so trying to 
other swans sometimes leads to a quarrel 
in this closely packed colony, but a hand- 
ful of reeds to build with generally puts 
both birds into a good humor at once. 

The bird which is not sitting also fetches 
reeds, dragging the long ones after it in 
rather an awkward way, for swans by right 
should pull things only along the water. 
They were never intended for beasts of bur- 
den on land. They never seem to get enough 
building material for their nests. If they 
could only get it, they would pile up a wall 
as high as a haycock all around themsetves. 
The nesting ground is thus gradually nar- 
rowed into a labyrinth of paths, encroached 
upon by the ever growing nests, from which 
the birds hiss and snort at the visitor or 
the keeper as he passes by. 


The methods of these swans in protect- 
ing their nests are amply effective. Swans 
have been known to drown foxes when 
swimming in lakes from islands on which 
they had cygnets. If the animal attacked 
is swimming, the swan raises itself almost 
on its tail, and strikes a straight downward 
blow with one wing. Delivered well on the 
top of a dog or fox's head, and repeated 
frequently, this almost inevitably drives 
away or drowns the intruder. If the swan 
is on shore it walks up, lifts its head very 
high, then stands at its full height, and 
makes the same chopping stroke with the 
wing. 

A beautiful 
swannery 


scene at the Abbotsbury 
is the flight of these monster 
birds. The barbarous custom of pinioning 
swans, still practiced on the Thames, is 
not followed on Lord Llchester’s estate. 
The birds are absolutely wild and free, and 
constantly take flight in company. When 
a number of them rise from the water the 
noise and thrashing of wings is like that of 
a paddle steamer. Each swan stretches its 
neck, beats its wings, which smite the 
water at every stroke, and for some thirty 
or forty yards runs with its great fiat feet 
treading the surface. Then the whole flock 
get clear of the water and rise simulta- 
neously in a long slant skyward. 


The sound of the beating pinions fs very 
musical, and can be heard at a considerable 
distance on a still evening. Swanherds say 
these birds could wing their flight for a 
great distance, even in spite of their pon- 
derous weight. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they seldom fly more than a mile or 
two, whereupon they return to their an- 
cestral home. 
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A Day In The 


ADIRONDACK 
“WILDERNESS” 


N old Adirondack guide was in the! take all day? Say, my friend, you will 
rowing seat of his favorite canoe. | have your luncheon at the Ampersand,” 


Near him in the boathouse at Waw- 
beek Inn were a score of handsomely 
dressed young women, with bronzed faces 
that would have made Maud Muller of 
Bummer day fame envious. The sun was 
only an hour above the horizon, and the 
tops of Whiteface Mountain, of Mcintyre, 
and the Saddleback were bathed in white 
mist. The sky was of clear Venetian blue, 
and the golden play of the sun on the lake 
reflected genial heat rays up to the piazza 
of the inn. Logs were blazing in the fire- 
place, and the guests of early rising habits 
with wraps and shawls about their shoul- 
ders chatted about fashion and society. 
Out by the lake shore the old guide was 
giving forth a lament. He said: 

“My friend, these old mountains ain't 
like they once was. You see the people in 
these days go fishing in full-dress suits 
and hunt deer in Tuxedo coats. It is just 
as true as the fact that there is a hump 
on Saddleback over yonder. I came to this 
region In 1874. Then there was one house 
on Upper Saranac Lake, not a single house 
on Round Lake, and we had to drive miles 
and miles in a buckboard to see the beau- 
ties of this region. Now it is all parlor 
cars and tally-ho coaches. Macadam has 
got the best of the old log trails, You 
can’t go much more than four or five miles 
now without striking a couple of camps. 
It seems kind of crowded for me, but the 
city folk when they leave the hotels think 
of it as a howling wilderness. I told you 
about fishing in full-dress suits. It’s a 
fact. Time and again after dinner I have 
taken men out om the lake with those big 
shiny bosom shirts all over their chests. 
There was a carpet in the canoe, and I 
fix the hooks. A flip overboard of the line, 
and if they are lucky they soon get a 
strike. It may be a lake trout—fivé, ten, 
or fifteen pounds. They always put up a 
good fight. They dive for the bottom, and 
it may take half an hour to get him safel) 
landed on the carpet in the canoe. Then 
Mr. Fulldress is happy, and generally 
wants to go ashore.” 

“If we take out a canoe, will you prom- 
ise each of us a big lake bass?” asked a 
pretty young woman of the guide. She 
wore a dainty morning gown and formed a 
striking contrast to the magazine and 
book pictures of men trout fishing with 
rubber boots and all the paraphernalia so 
dear to the Izaak Waltons. 


*“ Now, you see, Miss,” said Guide Flagg, 
“I'll take you out near to that little isl- 
and. There the big fellows are likely to 
bite. Why, the biggest fish caught in these 
waters in years was caught by a woman. 
It weighed over twenty-five pounds, and 
was a lake trout. Who caught it? The wife 
of one of the guides in these parts, You 
girls can fish just as well as she could. 
Try your lick.” 

It was not long before a merry party 
Was on the way to the fishing grounds. A 
pull of half a mile, and then the guide 
made the fishing tackle ready for work. 
In half an hour three lake trout weighing 
about five pounds each had been landed, 
while the young women chatted, laughed, 
and applauded in turns. 

The party was back in time for break- 
fast, and they showed their catch of trout 
to admiring guests. 


“ Now, that is not the way we used to 
go fishing years ago,” said Guide Flagg, in 
mournful tones. ‘‘We used to have to 
take a team at Big Tupper or some other 
station and travel for hours. Very few 
women went fishing in the Adirondacks 
then. It was hard business. There were 
plenty of carrys, and we would spend 
hours getting to a good fishing ground. 1 
told you about hunting deer in Tuxedo 
coats. That might be a little farfetched. 
The fact is that in these years we don’t 
have much hunting for deer. Since the 
law was passed prohibiting hunting deer 
with hounds there is not so much fun. 
About the only way to have great sport is 
to have the hounds start up a buck and 
then follow. Of course, we guides can take 
people to places where they can get a 
shot at a few deer when the season opens. 
The still-hunting business is not what it 
is cracked up to be by city folks. You've 
got to find fresh tracks and work around 
in the woods so as to get a shot. There 
are more deer killed now each year in the 
Adirondacks than ever before by a lot of 
trash people.” 

When breakfast was over Guide Flagg 
suggested a long trip through the Adiron- 
dack “ wilderness.” 

“* Will we have to put on rough clothes?”’ 
was asked. 

“No, just your city togs will do. I will 
look out. you don’t get wet, and you can 
see more of the beauties of the Saranac 
region,in one day than you imagine.” 

»The gid guide was. slight of build with a 
face ae wwarthy as a full-bred Indian. He 
wore @rblack negligée shirt with a polka 
det, an@,a soft felt hat. He was by no 


said the old guide, as he tugged at the 
oars, 

The first stretch was straight across the 
lower part of Upper Saranac Lake toward 
Bartlett Carry. Guide Flagg kept up a 
running fire of talk about the legends of 
the Adirondacks, the big fish caught, and 
the huge deer killed many years ago. 

“There is half a mile carry just beyond. 
How am I going to get the canoe across? 
This Adirondack game is simple in our 
days. Now you folks go right up to the 
Saranac Club, and look out on the way 
that you are not hit in the head with a 
golf ball. The club is a quarter of a mile 
from this end of the lake. You will have 
time to see the big fish in the clubhouse 
and your boat will be ready for you,” said 
the guide. 


No minutes were wasted. A wagonway 
had been cleared through the dense woods. 
The edges of the road were lined with 
flowers, and birds fluttered about alarmed 
at the intrusion. The Saranac Club House 
is delightfully situated with a beautiful 
view toward the east of Whiteface Moun- 
tain and other peaks. In less than half 
an hour the canoe appeared in view on a 
wagon. Guide Flagg laughed and said: 

“It is light enough to carry, but what 
is the use of working hard when there are 
horses handy to do the job.” 

A mountain stream rippled over the 
rocks near the Saranac Club golf course 
and past a large boat house. There was 
an inclined landing stage just where the 
deep water began. Tame ducks and geese 
were swimming around, and the canoe 
would pass near the flocks without alarm- 
ing the birds. 


The trip through the narrow Saranac 


‘River to Round Lake, or Middle Saranac 


Lake, was bewitching. Clouds were scur- 
rying over the mountain tops, and the 
aspect of many of the peaks changed every 
few minutes. But the mist around the top 
of Whiteface Mountain retained always 
the same milky whiteness. There was 
acre after acre of water lilies in full bloom, 
and the delicate fragrance of the flowers 
pervaded the atmosphere. A _ kingfisher 
loomed up ahead of the canoe. He kept 
about two hundred yards away. A quick 
dive to the surface of the stream would be 
taken every few minutes, and this most ex- 
pert of fishermen would seldom miss his 
prey. 

There are no camps now on Round Lake, 


and it is a splendid trip across, Round 
Lake is, indeed, a beautiful sheet of water, 
and the name exactly indicates its charac- 
ter. There were apparently no bays or 
inlets around the entire lake. The water 
was of a deep green hue, which the guide 
said indicated great depth. 

“Any fish here? No, not now. Plenty 
of pickere}l, They are a bad fish, and eat 
up all the others. I guess they must eat 
their own young, too, for they get scarcer 
each year. There are few people in this 
region, and that is one point in its favor.” 

As if to contradict the statement of the 
guide, there suddenly appeared a half dozen 
canoes in as many different parts of the 
lake. One was manned by an old fisher- 
man, with a long beard, who rowed by 
without a word of greeting. Then came 
half a dozen boats loaded with city folk. 
They were fishing, and a few of the canoes 
with handsomely dressed women in bow 
and stern were piled to the gunwales with 
water lilies. When the lake had been 
crossed the oarsman said: 

“Now you wouldn’t think there was a 
way to get out of here. But there is.” 

The city folk in the stern were inclined 
to think a practical joke was about to be 
played. The bow of the canoe was forced 
into a mass of bullrushes, the tops of 
which were six feet above the surface of 
the lake, and which grew so thick as to 
seem to form an impassable barrier. In a 
few minutes Guide Flagg laughed and said: 

‘Guess you folk would not have found 
the way to the Hotel Ampersand alone.” 

The trip through the part of the Saranac 
River leading to Lower Saranac Lake was 
through five miles of picturesque country. 
White tents of camping parties dotted the 
islands, The shores at several points were 
lined with expensive cottages of New 
York’s wealthy citizens. Guide Flagg told 
about $100,000 being spent at this place 
and that place making picturesque Summer 
homes for New Yorkers. The six-mile row 
across Lower Saranac was made in «quick 
time. A camp, the Summer home of thirty 
to forty schoolboys, was passed, and this 
brought out a few remarks from the guide: 

“City boys don't know nothing. They 
ought to be arrested the minute they are 
let loose in the Adirondacks and put in 
prison, so that they will not hurt them- 
selves. We ought to have a prison built 
for the purpose. They don't know how to 
fish, swim, row a boat, or do anything, ard 
yet they take chances an experienced guide 
would never take. It’s sheer ignorance.” 

The red sides of the Ampersand loomed 
up in the distance, and Guide Flagg re- 
doubled his exertions. 

“Said I'd get you there for lunch. 
1:30 now, and you're in plenty of time. 
2 the dining room door closes.”’ 

The bow of the canoe was pushed up on 
the landing stage in less than ten min- 
utes, and thus was completed in four and a 
half hours the exploration of a part of the 
Adirondack “ wilderness"’ which it took 
the venturesome of many years ago as 
many days to accomplish. 


It's 
At 


NO WASTE IN THIS CITY. 


OTHING goes to waste in New York 
City. 

This may appear as a remarkably 
strong assertion, but if one stops to con- 
sider for a moment he will find that it is 
true. Even the paper on which this is 
printed will have some future use, possibly 
in wrapping up a bundle. Thence it may 
find its way to the wagons of the Street 
Cleaning Departmnt, from there to a paper 
m.!, whence it may come back to you 
around the meat from your butcher. Pos- 
sibly it may travel over the road again 
and again until at last it becomes a part 
of some papier maché ornament. This is 
only one of the striking examples of the 
actual and perpetual economy of what is 
considered by many.the most spendthrift 
city in the United States. Yet there is 
hardly a thing sold in New York City 
which does not eventually become of value 
to some other person after its first owner 
has discarded it. 

“How about food stuffs?” the skeptic 
may ask. 

Every bit of food not actually eaten is 

still of value, although it may be dis- 
carded by the first purchaser, is the an- 
swer that can be given to this question. 
While not attempting to expose the secrets 
of restaurants, it is safe to say that the 
surplus food from the higher class res- 
taurants finds its way to those lower down 
in the scale, and finally reaches its doom 
in the garbage barrel of some 3, 5, and 7 
cent restaurant. This ‘“ doom,” however, 
is not a sign that its entire value is lost 
to the world. 
' The present agitation of the disposal of 
New York's garbage proves that there is 
some value left in the waste food even 
after it has been picked over at the dumps 
by those who are hoping to obtain enough 
to keep them from day to day. 


Much of the restaurant food, however, is 
utilized again in the same place, although 
the proprietors would be inclined to deny 
the fact, Gravies and the meat left on the 
bones of a good roast of beef, when prop- 
erly treated, make excellent stock for the 
next day’s soups. The dry bréad left after 
serving a customer comes in the next day 
in croutons for the soup or perhaps in the 
form of a pudding. Pieces of veal make a’ 
good “chicken salad,’ us‘is Well known, 
and other materials may ‘form sont adinty 
dish for the next day. ais 

Perhaps the best illustration ‘of the fact 
that nothing goes to waste in New York 


habitants of New York are ei 


man, she straightway arranges with him 
to take the discarded suit off her hands. 
The bargain is struck and she receives a 
cash value for the suit. Soon the discarded 
elothing finds its way into a second-hand 
store. It has been thofoughly repaired, 
and is unrecognizable to the original own- 
er. The suit is sold again and after an- 
other long wearing it finds its way to the 
rag man who sells it to the “ wool stock” 
man. In a dilapidated condition it goes in 
with other old clothes to a factory and 
comes out as part of an entirely new piece 
of cloth, which is once more made up into 
an “‘all-wool”’ suit. So it makes the vari- 
ous rounds again, coming out at last as 
the worst possible “‘ shoddy.” 

Old felt hats are revamped and come out 
to be sold as new or ‘sample hats.” A 
trip along the Bowery will show how shoes 
which have been thrown away, have been 
made over and are ready for another 
wearer. 

When it comes to things which are 
neither food nor clothing there is even 
less chance for waste. 

Bricks, joists, beams, window casings, 
doors, and other materials from one house 
just torn down go into a new building in 
process of erection. Old iron is melted 
over again in an endless chain sort of fash- 
ion, as are brass, copper, and lead. Even 
broken pieces of glass are picked up and 
sent to the factories only to become part 
of a new plateglass window. A trip along 
Centre Street will satisfy any person that 
all sorts of discarded materials, from the 
tips to gas burners up to large safes and 
even boilers and engines, which have been 
discarded as useless, can be made over and 
sold with the guarantee “as good as new.” 

To go into details of the saving of old 
material and the making of something new 
from what it would take an unwarrantable 
length of time, but it is a fact that little if 
anything is wasted in New York City. 
Even champagne bottles and corks are 
carefully kept. Wine labels bring a good 
price from the manufacturers of imitations 
or inferior brands, and the very straw in 
which the bottles were packed is sold again 
for other packing. 

One authority on social problems de- 
clares that at least 15 per cent. of the in- 
in the 
Work of turning to some atcount the ma- 
terials supposed to have been ‘Wasted by 
the other 8 per cent. 


Glued to the Spot. 

“You seem to have grown very fond of 
that thing,” observed the fly on the wall 
to the one on the fly paper. 

“ Yes; I’m dead stuck on it,” returned the 
other, as he resigned himself to his fate 


A Crisis at Narragansett Pier. 


HE student of that timely question— 
“The Development of the American 
Summer Resort’’—finds his or her 

chief interest this season at Narragansett 
Pier. That famous old coast resort has 
reached the critical year in its develop- 
ment, and thus far no one ‘can tell what 
its future is to be. The burning down last 
September of the Casino—the most beauti- 
fully situated and prettiest building of its 
kind on the Atlantic seaboard—together 
with the destruction of an adjoining large 
and fashionable wooden hotel, and rows of 
shops, has entirely altered the appearance 
of the place, and charred and blackened 
stumps and tumbling stonework have been 
left as mute reminders of a glory departed. 

There has been much opposition to the 
Casino and its New York proprietor, on 
the purt of an ultra-conservative cottage 
and villa owning element at the Pier for 
some years. This element professed to re- 
joice at the removal of the building, and 
particularly at the announced determina- 
tion of its former proprietor, who also 
owns the land where it stood, not to re- 
build the same. Its members contend that 
the good effects of the removal of the Ca- 
sino have been already shown by the ab- 
sence from the Pier this year of a certain 
sporting contingent of people, and are hope- 
ful that with this element away the old and 
quieter habitués of the place will return, 
and that it can be made again as of yore, 
a strictly domestic and family resort. 

Opposed to this view are the hotel guests, 
whose number is decidedly smaller than 
usual this year, and who openly expresa 
their disgust at the absence of any Casino 
or central meeting place, or any facilities 
for entertaining worthy of the name. The 
Newporters, who formerly came to the 
Pier in shoals to lunch and dine at the Ca- 
sino, find the resort without attractions 
now, and are conspicuous by their absence, 
The only activities of the Summer thus far 
have been the two weeks’ polo games, just 
concluded, and a weekly Thursday night 
subscription dinner at the Point Judith 
Country Club, which only accommodates 
fifty peop!e, 

Simultaneously with the removal of the 
Casino and the comparatively lifeless and 
decadent atmosphere of the resort this sea- 
son has come a craze on the part of the 
livery stable keepers and the managers of 
the trolley line to Saunderstown, which 
affords the only means of communication, 
save an occasional excursion boat, that the 
Pier has with Newport, to gather in every 
possible penny, regardless of future conse- 
quences. 

The carriage rates at the Pier have been 
tripled during the past few years, and are 
simply exorbitant this year, and the trolley 
line, having lost its only competitor, the 
little boat which used to ply between New- 
port and the Pier, has raised the fare, so 
that it costs, with cabs, $2.20 to go from 
any point at the Pier to any point in New- 
port and return, a distance of about twen- 
ty miles for the round trip. This has dis- 
couraged any particular travel between the 
two places, and is causing widespread 
complaint. 

The cottage element at the Pier is begin- 
ning to weaken @ little under these condi- 
tions in its opposition to the rebuilding of 
the Casino, for its more farsighted mc - 
bers begin to see that if something is not 
done to make the resort more generally at- 
tractive and to give it easier and cheaper 
access, their own property will soon de- 
preciate in value. Those who are fond of 
the place and know its unrivaled advan- 
tages of sea and air and sky as a Summer 
resort are consulting as to some means for 
the rebuilding of the burned Casino, hotels, 
and shops, and the development of traffic 
facilities—at fair rates, 

The opinion is generally expressed that 
man is fighting against nature at Narra- 
gansett, and that narrowness of view, 
ultra-conservatism, local jealousies among 
hotel keepers, and stupid and inordinate 
greed for gain on the part of stable owners 
and trolley managers are combining to 
spell ruin on the seawall and the buildings 
of Narragansett Pier. 


A Discussion tn Genealogy. 

Tey were at dinner at their country 
home at Southampton. A poor cousin was 
the only guest. The mother, who is an 
aristocrat of the aristocrats, was expatiat- 
ing—for the benefit of the cousin—on the 
excellence of her genealogy. She told how 
this branch traced to Lord —— of England; 
this to the Kings of Scotland; that to the 
old pre-Revolution families of France, and 
the other to a family of Irish Kings of 900 
years ago. 

Suddenly a precocious six-year-old daugh- 
ter, who took a great interest in her fa- 
ther’s kennel of dogs, spoke up: 

‘‘Mamma, why are you proud of that? I¢ 
you mix up a lot of dogs, papa says they 
make curs; ain't people the same?” 

The father laughed, the cousin concealed 
his mirth, the mother flushed, and the gen- 
ealogical discussion ended. 


His First Real “ Bluff.” 
He had just explained? to her that he 


-could not possibly defer the marriage for 


longer than three months, and that if she 
would not consent it were better to break 
off things at once than later. She had 
listened sadly, wondering. She did not see 
why he refused to wait longer for her—she 
had asked but a year—and then she con- 
sented to the lMmit. : 
“Do you know, darling, what I would 
have done if you had not consented?” he 


asked. 


She looked quietly into his eyes. He could 
see she had been hurt. Her lips parted, 
but she said not a word, 

“ Why, I would have waited,” he seid, 

Taco ab was well 





CAREERS WHICH SHOW ALL IS NOT LUCK 


IN MINING 


EOPLE have a notion that success in 
mining is due entirely to luck. This 
is true, perhaps, te a greater extent 

than in any other business, but it never ex- 
plains the whole thing. There are always 
other causes involved. 

For instance, old H. A. W. Tabor, one of 
the first men in Colorado to acquire fame 
as a mining man and a United States Sen- 
ator, was popularly supposed to have got 
his money by bull-head luck. It is true 
he was an ignorant man in a good many 
ways,, but he was a splendid judge of ore; 
one of the very best. He was walking 
with a friend once in the outskirts of Lead- 
ville, in the early days of that hustling 
camp. They came to a prospect hole, 
heaped with ore around the edge. Tabor 
stopped and examined the rocks. Then he 
called down the hole to the prospector, 
who was working below, and asked him 
how much he would take for his claim. 
The prospector called back that he would 
take $1,000. Tabor closed the bargain on 
the spot. The mine afterward produced 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Most people think, because Winfield Scott 
Stratton was a carpenter, and never heard 
of until the Independence made him a 
multi-millionailre in twenty-eight days, 
that he had nothing whatever to do with 
his own good fortune. But Stratton had 
been an tndomitable prospector for years 
before ne struck it. He lived at Colorado 
Springs, and in the Winter he would work 
at his trade, and in the Summer he would 
pack a burro with his outfit and follow the 
beast on foot over the hills until the 
storms drove him into Winter quartera 
again. Several years he tramped it from 
Colorado Springs to the San Juan country 
in this way. His first venture in mining 
was down in the San Juan. A miner 
had come up from there the pre- 
vious Winter, and shown Stratton some 
beautiful ore from an alleged claim 
of his, which, according to his story, 
he had discovered, but hadn't money 
enough to work, and therefore had to sell 
for what he could get for it. Stratton had 
saved up 3,000 hard earned dollars from his 
labor with the hammer and the saw. He 
put every one of them into that claim. The 
next Spring he cinched up his old burro 
and walked to the San Juan. He found 
his mine a plain, simple hole in the ground; 
not even salted; not a trace of color in it. 
He lost every dollar he had put into it; a 
thing sufficient to utterly discourage any 
ordinary man. 

Stratton was Invarlably 
these Summer trips. Year after 
prospected, in the San Juan, at Leadviile, 
and in other sections, but found nothing. 
But he was all the time acquiring an un- 
rivalled knowledge of the ore-bearing 
ground of Colorado. And he was no com- 
mon prospector or miner. After a whi'e 
he took a course in geology, mineralogy, 
and assaying at Colorado College. After 
that he went armed with a blowpipe, the 
only process of assaying available to the 
prospector in the field. He also went and 
worked in a mill at Breckinridge, as a 
common laborer, so as to acquire the pro- 
cess of treating ores by amalgamation. It 
was such things as this that made him 
able to understand the ground at Cripple 
Creek; and it was his little old blowpipe 
that found the first gold in the great camp. 
The territory where he located the Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1891, had been deserted 
by even the few prospectors who had 
staked claims there, as being entirely out- 
side the gold belt. 
and they called him ‘ The Hermit of Batt'te 
Mountain.’ 
duce in 1898, and by 1899, when he so'd it 
to the London company, it had produced 
$4,500,000. He got $10,000,000 in cash for 
it. After he had got it into shape to sell, 
with $7,500,000 worth of ore reserves in 
sight, no such spectacle was ever seen in 
any mine. For miles along its walls you 
could walk in the constant glitter of syl- 
vanite, free gold, wire gold, and all other 
combinations of the yellow metal. 

Of course, the element of luck entered 
into his discovery, but the long years of 
preparation, and his indomitable persever- 
ance, counted for more than the luck. The 
biggest gift that Stratton has made since 
he struck it was $50,000 to Colorado Col- 
lege, where he learned to use the blowpipe 
that founded Cripple Creek. 
fied to his belief in the educated miner, by 
a gift of $25,000 to the Colorado School of 
Mines. 

Stratton 


unsuccessful in 
year he 


is a crank, like most multi- 
millionaires. He surrounds himself by a 
barrier of lieutenants the business 
whose life it is to protect him from begging 
visitors But Parson Tom Uzzell got by 
the breastworks one day. Parson Tom is 
a famous character in Denver. He used 
to be one of the boys, and hit the high 
places for years in the camps. But he 
got converted and started an independent 
people's church down in the slums in Den- 
ver. He wears a slouch hat, has the mug 
of a prize fighter, uses a terse and vigorous 
slang, even in the pulpit, when he takes a 
notion, and has the reputation of caring for 
nothing and nobody. One of Stratton’s 
protectors politely asked Parson Tom his 
business with the great man. 

“You just tell Mr. Stratton that Tom 





Stratton was left alone, | 


The Independence began to pro- | 


| Tomlinson, 


He also testi- ; 


of | 


Uzzell wants to see him, and never mind ' 


my business,"’ said the parson brusquely. 
The man stared, but came back shortly 
with an invitation to enter. Once in, Tom 
held the millionaire up for money te build 
a new people's tabernacle, as his old one 
had grown too small to seat his congrega- 


tion. Stratton Hstened in silence, then 
filled out a check for $15,000. 

“Here,” said he, ‘take this, but don't 
tell any one about it. I'll give it to you, 
but I'm not going to let any of those d— 
preachers have it."’ 

Tom was so tickled by the unconscious 
irony of his own separation from the 
“ d—— preachers,” that he couldn't keep the 
joke on himself. 

Stratton gets tired of the continual beg- 
ging to which he is subjected, and he takes 
pleasure occasionally in snubbing the peo- 
ple who never knew of his existence before 
he struck it, but are very anxious to know 
him now. It is said that he refused an 
invitation to join the Denver Club. But 
when he takes a notion he does very kind- 
hearted things. One day his coachman 
managed a runaway team in a way that 
suited him, and he tipped the man with 
$1,000. The Summer the National Educa- 
tional Association met at Denver Stratton 
ran across a girl he used to go to school 
with years ago. She was a teacher, and in 
the usual financial circumstances of that 
impecunious class. Stratton told her to 
make up a party of her friends among the 
women school teachers present at the con- 
vention; chartered a special car, put a man 
aboard to take care of the party and pay 
all the wils, and sent this party of old 
maid schoolma’ams on a free trip to Cali- 
fornia and back. 


His Landlord’s Remembrances. 


T was a great day in the existence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Silas Tomlinson. The occa- 
sion, of a truth, was one that is given 

to few mortals to enjoy, even though they 
attain the allotted span of three score years 
and ten, as Silas Tomlinson had done, for 
it was a double golden jubilee, being the 
fiftieth anniversary of his wedding and the 
conclusion of fifty years’ service in the 
great banking house of Soakum, Skinem & 
Co., in which for a quarter of a century he 
had held the important post of chief clerk. 
Silas Tomlinson had previously never sus- 
pected how universal was the popularity he 
enjoyed. The day had been one of sur- 
prises. First congratulatory letters innu- 
merable had arrived by the morning mail, 
among them being one from Soakum, Skin- 
em & Co. inclosing a token of the firm's ap- 
preciation of his long and faithful service 
in the shape of a check for a substantial 
amount. Then a deputation of his fellow- 
employes had waited upon him with a silver 
loving cup, which the spokesman of the 
party had presented to him in a flowery 
speech. Then his neighbors—all Billysville- 
on-the-Gowanus, of which he was a pioneer 
resident—had united to honor him with a 
surprise party, a serenade, and a display of 
fireworks on the street in front of his resi- 
dence. Finally his children and grandchil- 
dren, nephews and nieces, and _ other 
branches of the Tomlinson family tree, in 
formidable numbers, had taken possession 
of him, Mrs. Tomlinson, and the house, and 
were celebrating the occasion right joyous- 
ly. The gifts that had accompanied felict- 
tations were displayed in such quantities in 
the back parlor that a stranger dropping in 
might have thought a church fair was in 


| progress. 


Silas Tomlinson’s heart, as was only nat- 
ural, was full. He had in fact been in a 
lachrymose condition all day. The well 
springs of his emotion were constantly on 
tap, and when at the very height of the 
féie the postman brought’a letter from the 
landlord of the heuse, and Silas had read 
the opening sentences, his breast heaved 
with emotion, and his spectacles were so 
dim that he had to stop reading in order to 
wipe them. Moreover, he wanted his wife 
to share with him the touched astonishment 
the missive occasioned him, for he had nev- 
er entertained any particular affection for 
his landlord. In fact, the owner of the 
house was practically a stranger to him, 
and he did not remember having seen him 
more than half a dozen times in his life. 

Thrice he essayed to read it aloud to Mrs. 
but each time emotion had 
choked his utterance and dimmed his spec- 
tacles. As for Mrs. Tomlinson, who shared 
his astonishment—for the landlord had al- 
ways manifested a most unreasonable aver- 
sion to having necessary repairs made to 
the house and had never gone out of his 

yay to make himself agreeable to his ten- 
ants or to consult their wishes—her eyes, 
which are not as sharp-sighted as they once 
were, had gone out of business early in the 
day as far as reading was concerned, from 
the same cause that now prevented her 
husband from deciphering the epistle. So 
their eldest son was called to their assist- 
ance. He read: 

Honored Sir: It is with genuine pleasure that I 
associate myself with the celebration of your 
double, or rather should I say your triple anni- 
versary; for on consulting my books I find 
that exactly twenty-five years ago to-day you 
became my tenant— 

“So it is, I declare,’ broke in Mrs. Tom- 
linson. ‘ Do you remember how—" 


“ Yes, dear; it is as fresh in my mind as | 
on, | 


though it happened yesterday. 
Jeorge,”’ said Mr. Tomlinson. 
Then George went on to read: 


Go 


Thus you celebrate your silver wedding as my | 


tenants as well as your golden wedding as hus- 
band and wife. Such a long period passed within 
these walls must have endeared them to you 

Mrs. Tomlinson looked at 
and sniffed hard to contain her emotion. 
Mr. Tomlinson iooked at his wife, and once 
more his pocket handkerchief was employed 
to clear the mist from his spectacles. 

You must attach a greater value to them than 
ever. In fact, you must have been peculiarly 


her husband ! 


attachment for my premises has great- 

ly augmented the value thereof. You will there- 
fore, I am sure, consider it very natural that I 
should raise your rent, which in future will be 
two hundred dollars ($200) more per annum. 

With best wishes for your continued happiness 
and prosperity, I have the honor to be, 

Yours very truly, 

Mr. and Mrs. Silas Tomlinson are looking 
for a new house in Billysville-on-the- 
Gowanus, ‘ 


The China of Romance. 


N the old days, before the world became 
hackneyed through the introduction of 
steam and electricity, the Chinese Em- 

pire was regarded as a fairyland of beauty 
and mystery. No traveler's tale was too 
incredible for belief, and the few specimens 
of Chinese art workmanship that found 
their way to the Occident only encouraged 
the Europeans in their idea that wonderful 
riches awaited the bold man whe could pen- 
etrate into the Flowery Kingdom. Even 
our grandfathers had not entirely lost this 
manner of regarding the Orient, and the 
sight of a piece of Nanking blue porcelain 
was enough to call up all sorts of visions of 
a civilization as strange as that of another 
world, 

At present, owing to the familiarity with 
Chinese scenes and customs which Occiden- 
tals possess, the contrary idea is held. 
Where once the “ Foreign Devils " dreamed 
of enchanted cities and islands and gar- 
dens, they now have the impression that 
there is little but a hard-working, practical, 
and miserable people, and a land weighed 
down by poverty and official oppression. 
Even the famed “ Yellow City” in Peking 
proves to be but a series of decaying build- 
ings, once splendid, but now gloomy in 
their dulled colors and cracked walis and 
pillars. 

But, in spite of all this, in spite of the 
multitude of ‘ travels”’ in the Middle King- 
dom—each work of the kind more matter 
of fact than the last—the China of old was 
not all imagination, tne beauty and ro- 
mance have not all vanished from Kwang- 
Su's empire. There is a China where the 
foreigners are almost unknown, where 
there is no Boxer movement because there 
is no need for one; where the people live as 
happy, peaceful, and refined lives as in the 
days of the good Emperor Kang-He; where 
the decorator of porcelain still has before 
him the ideal of “‘ the sky after rain,” and 
the literati spend their lives in composing 
exquisite poems on flowers and birds and 
the loves of Princesses, 

Far from the murder and rapine of Pe- 
chi-Li, from the intrigues and distrust of 
the Yang-tse Valley, is this unspoiled, un- 
troubled China. It lies to the west and 
southwest of the provinces into which 
Europeans have penetrated, and extends 
right up to the Thibetan border. The fur- 
ther away from the coast and the Euro- 
peans, the more picturesque does the coun- 
try become. 

The best description of this part of China 
is, strange to say, from the pen of a wo- 
man, who succeeded in penetrating where 
many men had failed to go. Mrs. Bishop 
traveled through West and Southwest 
China several years ago, and, comparing 
her account of her journey with what other 
accounts have been written, one obtains a 
picture of a country which, if not the fairy- 
land described by fifteenth century writers, 
seem as near an approach to Utopia as 
there is on this over-civilized earth. 

Think of lacquer bridges over streams as 
limpid as the fabled Castalia; of pagodas of 
porcelain that would drive an Orrocks or 
a Hearn green with envy; of castles on hills 
shining like gold in the sun; of temples that 
are regarded as modern if less than half a 
thousand years old; of bazaars in which 
silks, and ivories, and enamels, and arms, 
and porcelain, of a quality only possessed 
in the west by museums and millionaires, 
are sold! 

There is just one drawback to all this— 
the people are intensely hostile to foreign- 
ers. Mrs. Bishop nearly lost her life once, 
and more than one traveler has gone into 
that part of China and never been heard of 
again. But the world is now beginning to 
realize that it is possible that the Chinese 
may have some justification for their at- 
titude to outsiders. At any rate, were it 
not for this hostility, it is certain that the 
“Unknown China’’ would be known—and 
spoiled. L. W. CRIPPEN. 


Why He Got Ten Days. 


At an army fort near New York there is |} 


a near-sighted Captain who is very sensi- 
tive about his sight. He wears glasses of 
the very thickest make. 

In his company is a private who, except 
for his slovenliness, is one of the best sol- 
diers in the fort. He ts an Irishman, and, 
like all his countrymen, quick at reply. 
His many good qualities have saved him 
from punishment, but hts tongue got him 
into trouble the other day. 

The company’s arms and clothes 
being inspected. The Captain 
the private’s belt and said, angrily: 

“Your belts are always dirty. 
the deuce do you mean by it?” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” was the reply, 
“but I think it hard that when 
my things with the naked eye they should 
be inspected with a magnifying glass.”’ 

The private is now in the 


were 


What 


has been suspended indefinitely. 


Political Economy in Kentucky. 
Ola Negro—Say, Cunnell, what am polit- 
ical economy? 
Kentucky 
Sambo, tis 


Colonel— Political 
the of 


economy, 


removal the greatest 


number of your political enemies with the | 


least possible waste of ammunition. 





} and some rather hard to answer. 


looked at | 





I clean | 


| 
guard house | 
for ten days, and his leave to visit the city 

|a—a—a greeny, 
' lishman looked fixedly at me a moment, put 


SHKOSH, Wis., is one of the most ad- 
vertised places in the world. Thereare 
other pecullarty persistent names, like 

Kalamazoo or Sing Sing, which make them- 
selves conspicuous, but no one of them is so 
absolutely unique and unforgettable as ‘ Osh- 
kosh.” Those two short, harsh syllables 
carry’ such suggestions of barbarism in 
their very sound that they have attracted 
to themselves like a magnet most of the 
weird tales of Western uncouthness and 
savagery that newspaper jokers and vaude- 
ville performers have invented. The result 
is that a great many people to this day 
think that the name is a pure Invention, 
and that no such place exists, although a 
glance at the map of Wisconsin ought to 
disprove that impression. 

There is a local myth about the manner 
fn which so curious a name was given to 
the town that is too characteristic of the 
place to be passed over. They say that the 
elty fathers had a meeting in the public 
tavern, that being the only available hall, 
to decide upon a name. As each man came 
in out of the bitter cold he drained off a 
glass of the favorite drink of the region at 
that time, “hot Scotch.” Before long the 
whole company began to call out for a glass 
around every time a newcomer arrived, 
with the natural result that the business 
of the assembly did not get on very fast. 
At last in walked the Mayor, who was also 
the Methodist parson, crying out: “* Well, 
boys, what name have you decided upon?” 
Whereupon the whole company responded 
with one voice: 

“ Hosh Skosh! Hosh Skosh!” 

The first settlers gave their town the de- 
lightfully inappropriate name, Athens. 
About twenty miles further south, at the 
bottém of Lake Winnebago, was the rival 
settlement of Fond du Lac, whose French 
name and former association with French 
traders and missionaries gave it a real ad- 
vantage in drawing the trade of the In- 
dians. The shrewd Yankees of Athens de- 
termined to offset that advantage by an 
appeal to Indian vanity. At a great pow- 
wow of whites and nedskins it was pro- 
posed and formally voted that the settle- 
ment should be named in honor of the great 
Oshkosh, chief of the Winnebagos. 

From that time Oshkosh rapidly out- 
stripped its older neighbor. In so doing it 
naturally drew upon itself the envy of the 
citizens of Fond du Lac, who have ever 
since been bitter against their stronger 
rival. It was the imaginative editor of a 
Fond du Lac paper who first drew atten- 
tion to the possibilities in the word ‘ Osh- 
kosh,” and who first started many of the 
wild tales about that city. This editor once 
solemnly asserted in his paper that a Meth- 
odist minister, riding into Oshkosh one 
Sunday morning, met one of his parishion- 
ers coming out with his clothes torn, his 
hat gone, his arm in a sling, his nose 
smashed in, and part of one ear bitten out. 

“What's the trouble?” asked the minis- 
ter. 

“Oh, just been over to Oshkosh, - havin’ 
some fun with the boys.” 


“Why, my dear fellow, what will your 
wife say when she sees you?” 

“Say, parson,” said the fellow, in a con- 
fidential whisper, as he pulled out of his 
pockets part of a finger and various other 
bloody pieces of human anatomy, “ what 
do you s’pose this feller’s wife will say 
when she sees him?” 

That yarn was reprinted everywhere, and 
made Oshkosh widely known as the place 
to go to to “ have some fun with the boys.” 
To this day, whenever a Fond du Lac man 
sees the story he smiles broadly and thinks 
his beloved town is being avenged. It ig 
no wonder that such tales make people re- 
fuse to believe that there is any such city. 


How He Met Mr. Yap. 


ITTING on the veranda of an old coun- 
try house at Burlington, Vt., and look- 
ing over Lake Champlain to the far 

Adirondacks, they were talking the other 
day, the two women and the two men who, 
with their host, composed a charming house 
party, of coincidences in their several lives. 
One of the men, a good-looking New York 
bachelor of some forty years of age and 
sixty of experience, who had remained si- 
lent while his companions in turn detailed 
this or that individual happening, finally 
quietly said: 

“*T have experienced the most curious co- 
incidence the past year imaginable. I was 
taking that always beautiful coaching trip 
from Cork to the Lakes of Killarney. Seat- 
ed beside me on the top of the coach was a 
fine-looking Englishman of about fifty 
years of age. Learning that I was an 
American, he became much interested and 
asked me numerous questions as to our 
politics, Social life, &c., all most intelligent 
Suddenly 
we noticed coming along the road the 
queerest old countryman imaginable. His 
antiquated clothes and venerable hat drew 
from me unconsciously the expression: 
‘There's an old “yap” going to town, I 
suppose. In New York the bunko steerers 
would soon get hold of hfm.’ 

“My companion looked at me very cu- 
riously and said: ‘I beg your pardon, but 
what did you call that old chap?’ 

“*T said he was a “yap,” E replied. 

« ©will you kindly tell me what you mean 
by a yap?’ said my neighbor. 

“*Oh, it's an American expression,’ T re- 
plied. ‘ It means an innocent countryman— 
in fact—a jay.” The Eng- 
his hand in his pocket, pulled out his card 
gravely extracting his card, 
handed it to me. Imagine my feelings! The 
card was inscribed ‘Mr. Richard Yap.’ ” 

To the shouts of incredulity that greeted 
this the bachelor pro- 
duced was round 


case, and, 


story 
which 


remarkable 


the card handed 


} amid roars of laughtes. 





THE 


Society at Home and Abroad. 


ENNIS week at Newport has been for 
years the clou of the season. Re- 
cently, however, that season has been 

prolonged, and it is now the Horse Show 
which will close it with all the éclat it 
deserves. This latter event is now nearly 
a month away, and in that time there 
will be given at the City by the Sea many 
dances, dinners, lunchecns, and entertain- 
ments of all kinds. In fact, the programme 
at Newport suggests the embarrassment 
of riches. On Tuesday, for instance, com- 
mences the tennis tournament, and on the 
same day the young Vanderbilts will open 
the new polo ground with a match, in 
which they themselves will play. For the 
rest of the week there will be polo at the 
regular fields, dinners and excursions, and 
little affairs of all kinds, and at the end 
will commence the series of dances and 
the bringing out of the débutantes. All 
this is told in detail in the Newport letter. 
It is always in Summer necessary to begin 
a review of the week's society by New- 
port. It is a fetich, a species of anthem, 
which, without the spirit of irreverence 
may be said to open the Sunday talk, or 
better, if you will, a prelude or an over- 
ture. 
Newport is a stage and society plays the 
comedy or drama, and the stage is just 
now crowded with people, all of whom 
are notable. The play is a bit dull, but 
no matter. Social life has resolved itself 
into sets, apd each set is fully occupied 
morning, noon, and night. For almost the 
first time in its history Newport cannot 
complain of the lack of men. Many of 
ibe yachts have departed now that the 
cruise is over, but the men linger, and 
there are new accessions daily. The on- 
lookers applaud, and if the principals get 
bored that is another matter. 
—@e— 


So far the Summer has not developed 
many novelties. It is a repetition of the 
old life, and perhaps that is why it is so 
restful and enjoyable, Bar Harbor is very 
close to Newport in its amusements, only it 
is not so lavish in its display, and it does 
allow something for those who go there to 
enjoy its delicious climate and to quaff its 
glorious air. There is a shade less of con- 
ventionality and stiffness. 
have a bit of home life and not to live | 
always en evidence. Bar Harbor, however, 
has been very gay this past week. So- 
ciety is almost a unit there, and its mem- 
bers meet at the Malvern or at the Kebo 
Valley Club and dine and dance together 
quite happily, as if belonging to one great 
family. There is an old-time flavor about 
it, something which suggests the social 
position in Europe, where you are either of 
the elect or entirely out of it. Bar Harbor 
is looking forward to its Horse and Dog 
Show combined, which is to take place a 
week from next Tuesday. In the meantime 
many entertainments are given by Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, Mrs. Gerard, who 
has her son and his bride stopping with 
her; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Poor, who have 
just arrived; Mr. Johnston Livingston, who 
has with him his son-in-law and daughter, 
the Count and Countess de Langier Villars; 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt, who 
are beginning to entertain, and who are 
giving a dinner dance on Aug. 22; Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnay of Washington, Mrs. De 
Grasse Fox of Philadelphia, and others. 
There is some hotel life, but the general as- 
pects have changed. It is the cottage now 


which rules. 
—o— 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rockefeller are at 
their cottage at Paul Smith's, and Dr. and 
Mrs. D. Hunter McAlpin, Jr., are visiting 
them. Gen. Lew Wallace, who is an inter- 
national character, is at Lake Placi: with 
Mrs. Wallace, and he divides the interest 
literary in the Adirondacks with Mark 
Twain, who, with Mrs. Clemens and Miss 
Clemens, are on the Lower Saranac. Mrs. 
Robert Hoe, Mrs. Lorillard Kip, Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, and Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes 
are all at their various camps. There are 
to be golf tournaments and boat races on 
the Upper St. Regis. Mr. and Mrs. White- 
law Reid are to have a series of house par- 
ties at their camp, and the Seward Webbs 


are to arrive later. Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
will not take possession of his camp until 


October. 
—@-=- 


To those who prefer life in the open In 
the splendid Summer climate of the coast 
of Maine, Bar Harbor ranks as a place 
where fashionable conventionalities pre- 
dominate and where an occasional visit 


means quite a surfett for the Summer, In 


a few years North East Harbor, Yorke 


Harbor, and Dark Harbor have become 
villa settlements, with good hotels and ex- 
cellent country clubs and casinos, and every 
facility for enjoyment. At Dark Harbor. 
as already mentioned last week, Mr. and 


Mrs. Duncan Cryder, Mr. and Mrs. George | 
Bird, Mra. Frank Riggs of Washington, 
Mr. James, Lawrence of Groton, and others 
have establi a colony. It is a young 


People seem 


lam F. Cockran of Yonkers, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Mrs. Fuller of Washington, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Ridgeway, Mrs. J. Bonsal 
Taylor, Mrs. Henry B. Borie, and Mrs. 
Spencer Ervin of Philadelphia, and at 
North East Harbor there are Bishop and 
Mrs. Doane of Albany, Mrs. George R. 
Lewis and Miss Lewis, Mrs. John 8S. Melch- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Randolph, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Whitney, Mrs. George E. 
White, Miss Katherine Dunham, Dr. Wili- 
iam C, Huntington, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, 
Miss Frelinghuysen, Mr. Duane, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Burnham Moffatt, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Archibald Murray. 

—_o—_ 

There are some, but not a great many 
New Yorkers on the Massachusetts shore. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea has become quite a 
resort for the diplomatic corps at Washing- 
ton. Magnolia and Pride’s Crossing are per- 
haps the favorite localities. At Pride's 
Crossing are the Rev. Morgan Dix and his 
family, and Senator John Kean and the 
Misses Kean. Magnolia has had its outing 
dance, and is now interested in tennis and 
golf. 

—@—— 

Another settlement—one has to call all 
these places settlements to-day—where a 
certain set of friends cluster around one 
locale and pass an agreeable Summer to- 
gether—is Murray Bay in the St. Lawrence. 
There, a tournament of golf has just been 
completed, and the prizes were given by 
George Bonner of Staten Island. The Rev. 
Dr. William Rainsford is one of the enthu- 
silastic golfers, and he is stopping at the 
Manoir Richelieu. At the Lorne House are 
Mrs. Hugo de Fritch and the Misses Gilbert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Chapin and Miss 
Janeway are also at Murray Bay. There 
are cottages being built by people from 
the States, and each year the colony grows 
larger. 

—o— 

The Valley of the Hudson fs apt to be 
very warm in Summer, and a number of 
large mansions are closed. Mrs. Ogden 
Mills is expected to return to her place at 
Staatsburg very shortly, however: She and 
the Misses Mills were to have sailed this 
week from Burope. Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. 
peony, have their villa at Virginia Water, 
near Windsor, and they do not expect to 
open Ellerslie before October, at which 
time all the occupants of the various es- 
tates will have returned from Europe and 
Newport and other places. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Gould are cruising for a few weeks, 
but Miss Helen Geuld has been at her cot- 
tage at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has been living this week 
at the Rockefeller place, near Tarrytown. 
He returned from England on Wednesday. 
The Westchester colony has migrated al- 
most in a body to Newport and other re- 
sorts, and the same can be said of those 
who live across the Sound and down 
through the famous Meadow Brook region. 

—_o— 

As yet there have not been any engage- 
ments of note, except that of Miss Nellie 
Harjes and Mr. Gardiner, which was re- 
ported In the beginning of the week. Mrs. 
Lyon Gardiner and her daughter sailed for 
Europe on Thursday, and will visit the 
Harjeses at their country seat. The wed- 
ding will take piece in the Autumn. It 
will be one of several international alli- 
ances, and it will be an important event 
in the American colony in Paris. Other 
engagements have been frequently ru- 
mored, and as frequently denied. The sea- 
son is a bit young, and there is no doubt 
that Newport and Bar Harbor will furnish 
their quota of interesting rumors before the 
leaves begin to fail, 

—o— 

Town in midsummer is very dull, and this 
year proves no exception to the rule. The 
clubs have very few men except on Mon- 
days, when there seems to be a sudden 
rush, owing to the change in house party 
plans and the passing through of many. 
The vacation craze prevalls everywhere, 
and employes of clubs are now disporting 
porno es, * at various minor Summer 

Now and then one meets at the 
 walaord, Delmonico’s, or Sherry’s a fa- 
miliar face. Many of the men remain in 


town during the day and sleep at night on 


board of yachts, J. Pierpont Morgan lives 

on the Corsair, Capt. De la Mar on his 
yacht, and George Gould and family on the 
Sybarite. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stickney 
have been stopping on their yacht, going to 
Newport occasionally and then coming back 


to town. Mr, and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr,, 
are cruising with the Chrystobel, and have 


pon at Bar Harbor. On the New Jersey 
shore Seabright has been very enjoyable, 
and the Rumson Road settlement has had 
its different amusements and many of the 
cottagers have been giving house parties. 


—o— 


Although very early indeed, there is no 
doubt that next Winter will be very gay. 
Houses are being altered, ballrooms built, 
and drawing rooms redecorated all over 
town. It will be an early season, as people 
are disposed to remain at Newport until 
very late, and then come right back to New 


York. 
—-@-> 
Saratoga has been almost a society Mecca 


this past week. There have been many 4ar- 
rivais from Newport and other places, and 
the interest in the races is very strong. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Mackay are at the 
course each day. Cralg Wadsworth Is one 
of the bachelors who has a cottage, und 
aged 3 T. Wilson, Jr., is another, Besides 
races there are the Saturday afternoon 

_ the Golf Club, excursions and din- 

at Baratoga Lake, and a number of 
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Seid es and luncheons and the morning and 
afternoon concerts. Mrs. Henry B. Hyde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Rhinelander, and Mr. and Mrs. Kip 
are among the sojourners at Saratoga who 
make matters pleasant and who are con- 
stantly seen at many entertainments. 
—o— 

Richfield Springs is another locale where 
there is much going on at this time. It Is 
one of the settlements or communities, and 
people, whether at the Earlington or St. 
James or at the cottages, enjoy life, which 
is much in the open, very thoroughly. 
Robert Tailer is very much interested in 
the Golf Club, and has been giving some 
beautiful prizes to encourage the young 
players. Mr. and Mrs. Lee Tailer and Mr. 
and Mrs. Childs Drexel are among those 
who are entertaining and who are having 
a number of house parties. There are many 
plans for the early Autumn, and there will 
be some very brilliant cross-country riding. 
At the Harlington there are frequent con- 
certs and recitals, and it is the fad just 
now for the cottagers to drive in and dine 
there and drive back in the cool of the 


Summer night. 
a ee 


The horse show at Bayshore was an event 
of much import on Long Island. It was one 
of the series of horse shows which will 
continue all Summer and way into the 
Autumn, until the one at Madison Square 
Garden will be the culminating point, or 
the crisis, as you will. Among those who 
attended and who exhibited Friday and 
yesterday were Mrs. Johnston Livingston, 
Jr., Edward D. Lentilhon, Bradish John- 
son, J. Campbell Smith, Mrs. G. Herbert 
Potter, Vernon H. Brown, and Bird 8. 
Coler, 

— 

The season in London has ended. It has 
been called the American year, and quite 
justly, for the number of entertainments 
given by wealthy Americans with a lavish- 
ness for supper and cotillion favors which 
one does not often find in London. The 
London ball supper, strange to say, is 
somewhat primitive. The custom of giv- 
ing dinners to a large number of guests 
is again another innovation which comes 
directly from the States. Mrs. Bradley 
Martin had one at the close of the season, 
and she had eighty guests. This was not 
an unaccustomed feat with Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, whose dinners were famous here 
for years, and who perhaps was the first 
hostess in New York to entertain on such 
a lavish scale. The Londoner calls these 
entertainments ‘“‘huge,’’ and is lost in 
wonderment at them. Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin had many Americans at her dinner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies had come 
over from Aix les Bains for the affair. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin wore deep black, 
and Cora, Lady Strafford, was in white 
brocade; Lady Craven, in a mixture of 
mauve and pink, with a wreath of green 
leaves and gold grapes in her hair; Mrs. 
Dudley Leigh (Baby Beckwith) was in 
white; Mrs. Higgins in black tulle; Miss 
Paget in white, with pink roses in her 
hair; Lady Pauncefote in Court mourning, 
with a great tiara—the only woman who 
wore jewels, Mrs. Bradley Martin not wear- 
ing a single one—and Mrs. Edmund Bay- 
lies in a striking colored gown. 

—@— 


Lady Curzon of Kedelston gave a small 
dinner for the King the week before the 
death of the Empress of Germany. Her 
mother, Mrs. Leiter, was present. Mrs. 
George Cornwallis-West also gave him a 
dinner. She has gone to Aix les Bains for 
a few weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Drex- 
el were at Cowes this last week in their 
yacht, after a very delightful cruise on the 
Russian coast. They had with them the 
Prince and the Princess of Pless. Mrs. Van 
Wart has taken Woodend and at the Good- 
wood races had a large party. Among her 
guests was the Princess of Hanau. The 
Princess, Mrs. Du Pont Coudert, and Mar- 
quis de Villalobar were the guests of Mr. 
Victor Bowring at luncheon at the Carle- 
ton one morning the first week in August. 
The same evening Mrs. Arthur Paget had 
a dinner there, and among her guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mr. Bish- 
op. Lady Cunard had Mr. and Mrs. New- 
house to dine the same evening. Mr. James 
J. Van Alen and Miss Sara Van Alen are at 
the Hotel Bristol, but will leave shortly for 
the Continent. 

—@— 


Otherwise during the hot weather, when 
“ the days of the dogs are near," as Robert 
Hichens says, society is very much scat- 


tered. The death of the Empress of Ger’ 


many interfered greatly with Cowes week 
and will have a decided influence on Hom- 
burg. If the King goes there, he will re- 
main, so to speak, perdu, and he will not 
take part in any gayety. The Duke of 


Cambridge, who is always good for a din- 


ner, may be the only royalty available, as 
the German and Prussian Princes and Prin- 
cesses will all be in .mourning. Abroad, 
Mrs. Hughes Hallett has a large party for 
August at Dinard, and Maurice Fuarkoa has 
gone over there to sing and Miss Aimce 
Lowther to play in private theatricals. Mr. 
and Mrs, John Munroe have been at Dieppe. 
Mme. von Andre has taken Mrs. Brown 
Potter's house, Bray Lodge, at Maidenhead, 
for the season. Miss Deacon has come out 
in London and has been very much ad- 


her mother, who has been known for some 


time by the name of Mrs, Baldwin. Mrs. 
Francis H, Leggett and Miss Sturgis are to 


sail this week for America and to go for 
the rest of the Summer to Ridgely Manor, 
near Kingston. Mrs. Leggett will huve a 
house in London again next season, “* 


wise where she arrived Aug. 1; Mrs. 
Henry Clews, at the Elysée Hotel, en route 
for New York; Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Hoffman, 
who left the Langham Hotel for Divonne 
les Bains; M. and Mme. Henry Ridgeway, 
who went to their villa at Deauville for the 
month of August; Judge and Mrs. Varnum, 
at the Hotel Ritz; Peter Marié, who was at 
the Ritz, left at the end of July for Tours, 
to be followed by an excursion in the chat- 
eaux region of the Loire; Former Gov. 
Brown, Mrs. Brown, and Miss May Brown 
of Baltimore, departed from Paris for Os- 
tend, where they will be for several weeks. 
—o—- 

Mrs. Ernest C. La Montagne, who is to be 
in America shortly, has been at Marienbad. 
She was in Paris last week. Dwight Col- 
lier was at Homburg. Mr. and Mrs. Kings- 
land have opened the Geraniums, their villa 
at Trouville, where M. and Mme. Jean de 
Reszke are also stopping. Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins is in London. 

—-@—— 

Salsomaggiore in Italy has the reputation 
of having waters which build up the voice 
and restore it to its pristine beauty. Many 
singers have made a pilgrimage there this 
Summer. The waters really have a bene- 
ficial effect on the throat and larynx. Mr. 
and Mrs. Story, (Miss Emma Eames,) Mme. 
Sibyl Sanderson, and Signor Tamagno have 
been there, and Mme, Melba, according to 
report, was on her way thither after the 
fatigues of the Covent Garden season. Lady 
Colin Campbell is responsible for much of 
the reputation of the place, as she has 
given it quite a name, 

——Q—= 
the recent arrivals at Aix les 
Bains are Mr. and Mrs. John W. Mackay 
and Mrs. David Gardiner. Mr. Morgan 
Whitney of New Orleans is also there, and 
has given some charming entertainments. 
At Lake Lucerne are Mr. and Mrs, John B. 
Cozzens and family. The Count and Count- 
ess Arthur de Gabriac have arrived at Lu- 
cerne, having made the trip from Paris in 
cighteen days in a carriage and pair of 
horses. The Countess is dn American and a 
relative of Mrs. Chester Alan Arthur. 
— 

The death of the Prince Henri d’Orleans 
will cause some regret at Newport, where 
he was expected in September. The Prince 
was very fond of American society, and 
was constantly te be found in that little 
Parisian coterie in which Mrs. Ogden Goe- 
let, Mrs. “ Plus” Moore and Mrs, Beach 
Grant were particular stars. He was fre- 
quently rumored engaged to every Ameri- 
can heiress who arrived in Paris, but there 
is no authority for the fact that he even 
asked for the hand of any of them. His 
marriage with an American would not 
have been treated as morganatic, but it is 
very doubtful, for political reasons, whether 
his family would have allowed him to have 
entered into any such alilance, although 
they all have a very soft spot in their 
hearts for Americans, and the gallant con- 
duct of the older members of the House of 
Orleans, now passed away, is ample tes- 
timony to that fact. The Duc d’Orleans 
was a guest of the nation some years ago, 
and he was not only entertained in New 
York by the committees appointed, but he 
was also the guest of the late Gen. Butter- 
field at his country seat at Cold Spring 
and of George B. McClellan at the Man- 
hattan Club. 


Among 


Mr. and Mrs. Columbus O’D. Iselin are 
still abroad in Switzerland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henri Barbey and the Misses Barbey and 
the Countess de Pourtales are at the Bar- 
bey chateau on Lake Geneva. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogilvy Haig are in Scotland. Gen. 
Arthur Paget is expected home this month 
from South Africa. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Brown Lord were in Paris last week. 

—_o— 

Mr. and Mrs. Gasquet James are enter- 
taining at Dinard in quite an ample fash- 
ion. They have given severa! dinners and 
a cotillion, and now will have a charitable 
entertainment at the Casino, where an 
amateur play will be acted and a minuet 
danced by amateurs. Among the Ameri- 
cans at Dinard are Mrs. Hughes Hallett, 
Lady and Miss Duntze, James Norton 
Winslow, Miss Potter, Miss Hopkins, and 
Mr. Spencer Chapman. 

—o— 

Among the Americans at Homburg are 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Kemp, and Mrs. J. W. 


Pinchot, The St. Moritz Summer season 


has also begun. There are weekly dances 


at the hotels, and golf and tennis tourna- 
ments. Mrs. Coeper Hewitt was registered 
at the Palace Hotel on Aug. 1. The Rev. 
Dr. Walpole Warren, Mrs. Warren, and the 
Misses Warren were there at the same 
date. Mrs. Ogden Goelet and Miss May 


Goelet leave London for Paris this week. 
They expect to stop a short time at Alx les 
Bains. 


NEWPORT GAYETIES. 
NEWPORT. R. L., Aug. 10.—Lawn tennis 
is all the rage at Newport and the Casino 
courts are thronged at all hours of the day 
with the devotees of the sport. It matters 
little whether there is a yacht race, a polo 
game, luncheons, or receptions, there are 


ethers waiting for an opportunity. 
was somewhat of a revival of the interest 
in the game last year, and one or two tour- 


naments were played, attracting a little at- 





































































as early in the morning as the rules allow, 
remaining until lunch hour, and then re- 
turning to stay until the dinner hour. Fol- 
lowing his lead, many who have hitherto 
abhorred the game are learning to play and 
taking the greatest interest in tennis. So 
great has been the interest this year that 
there is talk of enlarging the Casino 
grounds by leasing a part of the old Ocean 
House site and laying out new grounds 
ready for use next Summer. 

The Casino was never in a more prosper- 
ous condition, and there is little talk now- 
adays of the golf club crowding out the 
popular resort on Bellevue Avenue. There 
are a few devotees of golf and a very few 
entertainments are given there, while the 
Casino not only has its tennis courts over- 
crowded, but its weekly dances are this 
year more largely attended than for many 
years; the change in the hour of the daily 
concert has brought together much larger 
numbers in the afternoon than were in the 
habit of attending in the morning, and on 
Sunday nights the place is crowded with 
those who come to dine and to hear the 
music. The present year promises to be the 
best financially and socially of any since 
the Casino was opened. 

There is little as yet in the way of novelty 
in the cottage entertainments. Even Mrs, 
Fish's vaudeville was very much like that 
of last year. The dinner dances have been 
more popular this year, but these have fur- 
nished little opportunity for novelties, ex- 
cept in the decorations, and the florists 
have had their ingenuity taxed to its ut- 
most to provide something new. The many 
dances of the latter part of the month, 
several of which will assume the propor- 
tions of balls, will undoubtedly develop 
some new feature in the cotillion figures 
or the decorations, or they will become very 
monotonous to those who participate, so 
fast will they vome one after the other. 

The Horse Show in the first week in 
September promises to be a greater success, 
both socially and from the horsemen’s 
point of view, than any of its predecessors, 
The entries are coming in from all sec- 
tions of the country, and include most of 
the best exhibition horses in this part of 
the world, and on the other side the de- 
mand for places from which to witness the 
show is unprecedented. Not only have the 
boxes of former years been long since taken, 
. but their numbers have been largely in- 
creased, and these fave all been secured 
and stiJl there is a demand, Many unable 
to secure boxes have taken sections of the 
reserved seats, and already a large portion 
of these less desirable positions are spoken 
for, and those who wait until the last mo- 
ment may find themselves disappointed. 

The coming week at Newport will be ex- 
tremely gay. There will be the tennis tour- 
nament and many dinners and luncheons, 
On Friday evening, Aug. 16, Harry Walters 
will give on the Narada a dinner for sixty 
people. The majority of the guests will be 
of the young set, but about sixteen or twen- 
ty will be of the older set, and will include 
Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke-Jones, Mrs. Fish, 
and others. There is to be a vaudeville per- 
formance, and music during the dinner. 
The affair is to be in honor of Miss Gwen- 
dolen Burden. 

On Thursday a luncheon of twenty-four 
covers will be given at Friedheim by Mrs, 
Pembroke-Jones for Mrs. Norman De R. 
Whitehouse, who is to spend a week at 
Friedheim. On Thursday evening of the 
following week, Aug. 22, a dinner of 150 
covers will be given at Friedheim by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, which will be followed by 
a cotillion, to be led by Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
and the hostess. 

Miss Alice Rutherford, Mrs. George 
Crocker’s elder ‘daughter, will start for 
Japan via San Francisco, to-morrow. She 
will spend ten days in San Francisco with 
the Princess Poniatowski, and will then sail 
with Mrs. Buford, wife of Commander Bu- 
ford, United States Navy, who is a relative 
of George Crocker. They will stop at Hono- 
lulu for a day or so, and will then go on to 
Japan. They are also to visit China. Miss 
Rutherford is not expected back before the 
first of next year. 


Mrs. E. Rollins Morse is to give a din- 
ner to-night for the young set. It is to 
be a pink and white affair. She is to 


another next Sunday for older peo- 
ple. As her present quarters, pending the 
completion of the Morse's new cottage, 
are somewhat limited, Mrs. Morse gives 
her dinners at the Casino. 

The hop of Thursday evening at the 
Casino was the most successful one, 
next to that of the previous Thursday, of 
the season. A number of large dinners 
were given and afterward many of the 
guests drove to the Casino. Among those 
who were there were Col. John Jacob Astor 


give 


and Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Mrs. John Clinton 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mrs. 
John R Drexel, the Misses Blight, Miss 
Edith Gray, Miss Ellen, Drexel Paul, Miss 
Burden, Miss Natalie Schenck, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarke. 

Miss Annie Lyman and Miss Daisy 
Pierson, when out driving on Wednes- 


day, were caught in a severe squall, and 
Miss Lyman had a roll of bills amount- 
ing to about a thousand dollars, blown out 
of her hand as she was leaving the bank. 
The air was literally filled with flying 
greenb:.cks, as she had taken a great num- 
ber of small bills. The crowd in the street 
turned in to gather up the cash, and every 
dollar was returned to Miss Lyman. 

Miss Leary's first afternoon reception at 
her Mills Street cottage in Newport in hon- 
Charles Astor Bristed, who was her guest, 
was largely attended. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lehr, Mrs. F. P. Gar- 
rettson, Mrs. Arthur Kemp, Count Gherar- 
desca, Mrs. Frederic Pearson, Gerald Low- 
ther, Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. Neilson, and Mrs. 
Grosvenor. 

As stated in Tue Times several weeks ago 
the original date selected for the wedding 








concerned of hav- 
ing it celebrated on Aug. 14. It is said that 
the invitations to the church ceremony will 
be general, tut that those sent out for the 
wedding breakfast will not exceed 100 in 
number. 





MIDSUMMER AT NARRAGANSETT. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., Aug. 10. 
—Midsummer days find the skies at Narra- 
gansett for the most part blue and cloud- 
less, the billows restless and inviting, and 
everything else in keeping. If there is a 
lack of the old-time brilliancy that made 
the Pier famous, it is not the fault of 
nature here, which is ideal, but that of 
man. Notwithstanding those at this resort 
seem to enjoy life in a quiet way. There 
are dinners and luncheons continually, au- 
tomobiling and driving, tennis, croquet, and 
bridge whist, and recently the interesting 
addition of the polo tournament with all 
the pleasures that follow in its wake. 

The scene at the grounds of Wildfield 
Farm during the hours of the games has 
been artistic and pleasing. On the field 
flashed the different teams with their vari- 
colored costumes. Beyond the fence gath- 
ered society in its smartest apparel. Be- 
tween the periods, laughing ‘women and 
their escorts wandered into the clubhouse 
partaking of tea or other light refresh- 
ments. 

It is a noticeable fact that the women 
witnesses of the games are as interested 
in the different movements as the men, 
and when excitement runs high, they cheer 
and show their feeling as enthusiastically. 

A dinner of eighteen covers was given re- 
cently at the Country Club by Hamilton 
Disston. The table was prettily decorated 
with white roses, carnations, maiden hair, 
and asparagus ferns. Mr. and Mrs. 8. A. 
Culbertson, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lehr, who 
came over from Newport for the occasion, 
and Mrs, Thomas Wanamaker were in- 
cluded in the guests. 

There has been much interest evinced 
in the semi-weekly concerts in progress at 
the Mathewson under the capable’ direction 
of Mr. Purdon Robinson, baritone. The 
new quartet which renders the programme 
consists of Miss Effie Stewart, a soprano 
soloist at Dr. Parkhurst’s Church; Miss 
Beresford Joy, who is a member of the 
choir of the second largest Baptist Church 
in Chicago; Mr. Edward Strong .of Dr. 
Hall’s Church in New York, tenor; Miss 
Kate Stella Burr, organist of Grace Metho- 
dist Church, and composer, and M. Robin- 
son of Dr. Parkhurst’s church, At the last 
Thursday evening concert Mr. Strong sang 
with considerable feeling ‘‘ Under the 
Rose,”’ a song composed by Miss Burr. 

J. I. Blair's new Panhard automobile, 
made in France, and recently brought here, 
is exciting much interest. It is a two- 
seated affair, glowing with red paint, and is 
said to closely resemble the ‘** Red Demon.” 
There is not a handsomer machine in evi- 
dence at the Pier, and it is next in size to 
the monster Ballentine automobile. It is 
said to have cost about $3,000, and possesses 
eight horse-power. The Blair vehicle has a 
French horn attachment. 

A benefit entertainment consisting of tab- 
leaus was successfully given on Monday 
evening in the ballroom of the Mathewson 
by the children of Narragansett. ‘ Queen 
Louise,” in all the glory of a regal costume, 
was represented by Helen Brown. “ Flow- 
ers’’ was posed by Vera Siegrist, who wore 
a fetching frock of pink organdie, about 
which was garlanded a rope of pink roses. 
She was decked with a wreath of the same 
blossoms and held a basket of these flowers 
coquettishly in one hand. There were sev- 
eral other pictures portrayed, the entire se- 
ries being made more attractive with cal- 
cium lights. 

The Saturday hop at the same hotel was 
well attended not only by the guests of the 


poe. but by those from the neighboring 
10tels. 

Among those present at the hop were 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Hoadley, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Taylor, Miss Ora Manning, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Vander Beek, Jr., Mrs. 
John Joyce, Miss Elizabeth Joyce, Miss 
Bessie Atwater, Miss Nannie Tenney, Miss 
Sadie Haywood, Miss Beresford Joy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Osear L. Richard, Mr. Harold 
Richard, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Wadsworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Kelsey, Mrs. John 
Loader, Miss Belle Loader, the Misses 
Welsh, Miss Julian Berwind, the Misses 
Taylor, Miss Anna R. Cole, Miss Beatrice 
Kinney, Miss Elizabeth Escott, Mrs. Wal- 
ter N. Escott, the Misses Lane, Mrs. W. L. 
Butterfield, Miss C. E. Butterfield, A. Ze- 
loney, Mr. and Mrs. McDowell Thomson, 
Dr. and Mrs. William Francis Honan, Miss 
Frederica Berwind, Mr. A. M. Zabriskie, 
Mrs. C. H. Anthony, Miss Ethel A. Byrd, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Reid. 

Among those entertaining in the Grecian 
Gardens Wednesday were R. Huntley Gor- 
don of New York, who gave a luncheon to 
a party of five; Mrs. E. A. Mitchell, who 
gave a luncheon to a party of eight; Mr. 
EE. B. Smith, who gave_a luncheon to a 
party of ten; Miss G. L. Pancoast, who 
gave a luncheon to a ety! of six; Mr. 
Hugh Legare, who gave a luncheon to a 
party of six, and R. J. Collier, who gave 
a luncheon to a party of six. 


SOCIETY AT TUXEDO, 

TUXEDO, Aug. 10.—Tuxedo passed a very 
quiet week, but considering the absence of 
many of the cottagers the younger set have 
taken their places and have been entertain- 
ing numerous guests. Miss Gibson, Miss 
Cruger, Miss Robbins, and the Misses Bor- 
land have each had their quota of guests, 
entertaining at tennis, golf, horseback rid- 
ing, and luncheons, 

The tennis court and golf links have been 
the centre of attraction this week. At the 
tennis club Emile Gouspy, formerly in the 
French Army, is prepared to give instruc- 
tions in fencing, and many of the younger 
set have taken a fancy to the sport, and he 
has many pupils. 

Many of the cottagers have already re- 
turned to their Tuxedo residences. Among 
those who returned this week are Mr. and 
Mrs. J. ¥. Pierson, Jr., at theif cottage on 





Mrs, Samuel Spencer. Mr. and Mrs. Juil- 
liard are now at the United States 
Saratoga. Next week they will go to 
Harbor with Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
for the remainder of the season, returning 
to Tuxedo in September. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenville Kane will go to Narragansett for 
the remainder of the season, 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Spencer, who re- 
turned from the South this week, enter- 
tained numerous guests over Saturday and 
Sunday, and Mr. and Mrs. James L. Layng, 


Jr., who have been guests of Mrs. fpenese, 
have gone to Watch Hill, R. L, for the 
Summer. Mr. and Mrs. Amory 8. Carhart 


will return from abroad next week, and will 
occupy the Winter Club with Mrs. Henry 
Broo n, while their Tuxedo cottage on 
Lookout Mountain is being finished. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Price entertained at their 
cottage the Viscount and Viscountess de 
Sibour over Saturday and Sunday, where 
numerous friends were invited to meet 
them at dinner Saturday evening. Mr. and 
rs. Price left for the Pan-American 
Tuesday morning, as also did Mr, and Mrs, 
nen w. Husroe and ay, Jap ane 
rs. George Rutledge on entertain 

dinner and a dance afterward Saturday 
evening. 

At the Tennis Court are the Hon. Cecil 
Baring, who has just returned from abroad. 
Also Mr. and Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, Jr., 
H. Cruger Oakley, Miss Sands, and others. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Nelson Bowland, who oc- 
cupy the Post cottage, will go to Newport 
next week as guests of George Griswold 
Haven, 

Mr. and Mrs, William Kent returned from 
New London, where they have a cottage 


Saturday and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorton Knox Bell have 
gone to Boston on a visit. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Kuck, who are at the 
de Rham cottage, have gone to Narragan- 
arbor for the remainder of 


for the Summer, and 
Sunday at the club. 


sett and Bar 
the season, 

Mrs. R. P. Huntington is the guest of 
Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore at the Jones cottage. 
Mrs. T. B, Williams of New York is stop- 
ping with Mrs. C. H. Coster on Tower Hill. 

The late arrivals at the Club this week 
re Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Akers, John L. 
Wilkie, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. de Rosé, Walker 
Smith, Mr. Newbold Edgar, Misses Var- 
num, and others. 





THE WEEK AT LENOX. 


LENOX, Aug. 10.—Present Indications 
are that September this year will be one 
of the busiest in the history of Lenox 
as a Summer resort. Not only will there 
be the usual golf events and the horse 
show, which has become a fixture, but 
there is to be a tennis tournament on the 
courts of the Lenox Club, which will rival 
in interest those of a few years ago. The 
courts are now in most excellent condi- 
tion, and a number of the tennis enthu- 
siasts play upon them daily. Invitations 
will soon be sent out to the crack players 
all over the country, and many hand- 
some prizes will be offered. The exact 
date of the tournament is not yet fixed, 
but it will be at a time when there will 
be many visitors in Lenox and all the 
cottages will have house parties. 

An interesting event this week was the 
revival of the once popular paper chases. 
A series of these meets will be held, and 
the first one took place on Monday, when 
the chase was under the auspices of Rich- 
ard Dixey, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Cc. Dixey, and the chase was entirely upon 
the grounds of Tanglewood, the Dixey es- 
tate. Mr. Dixey and Miss Mayer were the 
hares, and were given five minutes’ start 
of the hounds, It was an interesting and 
exciting race, and was taken part in by a 
large number of the young men and women 
of the cottage set, mounted upon their 
fleetest steeds. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtland Bishop have ar- 
rived at Interlaken, after an extended trip 
abroad, Mr. Bishop brought with him a 
new white automobile of foreign manu- 
facture. Mr. David W. Bishop is expected 
to arrive here soon with a similar machine, 
and then they may try some racing, which 
is likely to be the cause of much fright to 
the horses of the vicinity. 

Mr. 8S. Howland Robbins is expected soon 
in Lenox, and his presence will serve to 
make things more lively on the golf field, 
where Mr. Robbins is one of the leading 
spirits. He Will arrive some time before the 
golf tournament takes place. 

Mrs. Richard 8. Dana and her son, Mr. 
David T. Dana, have gone on a few weeks’ 
trip to the Adirondacks and Cdnada. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Fairfax have re- 
turned to Wayside from a visit to Bar 
Harbor. Mr. Fairfax'is one of the lead- 
ing golfers, and spends much of his time 
at the golf links. Mr. William Bradford 
is taking many trips on his automobile this 
Summer, A favorite trip with him is to 
Columbia Hall at Lebanon Springs, which 
he makes in very short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Abercromble Bur- 
den, Jr., who have been guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane at Elm Court, 
sailed for Europe on Wednesday. 

Mrs. John E. Parsons gave a children's 
party on Friday, at which the young guests 
were entertained by a vaudeville show, in 
warek a number of New York artists took 
part. 

Mr. John Sloane, Jr., is spending a few 
days in Buffalo attending the Exposition. 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane is the guest 
of Mrs. H. McK. Twombly in Newport. Mr. 
Sloane has been spending a few days as 
the guest of Mr. George Vanderbilt at Bar 
Harbor. 

Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis will soon return to 
Lenox from a visit to Southampton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean are 
spending a few days at Elberon, N. J 
Thomas Shields Clarke, the artist, is soon 
to build an attractive and artistic Summer 
residence on the property which he re- 
cently purchased here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke have but recently returned to this 
country after several years’ stay in France 
and Italy. 

Miss Etta Van Courtland Morris of New 
York has arrived at the Rockwell cottage 
for the rest of the season. 

Miss Marion De Forest and Henry Shel- 
don De Forest, Jr., are at the Curtis Hotel. 
Mrs. Talbot J. Taylor of Cedarhurst, 
L. L, who is now in Saratoga, is expected 
soon to visit Lenox. -.Mrs. Taylor Ts the 
daughter of James R. Keene, the noted 
financier. 


FLOODTIDE AT BAR HARBOR. 


BAR HARBOR, Aug. 9.—Society is enjoy- 
ing itself hugely. The forecasts of the 
earlier season have been realized, and Au- 
gust will be gay beyond description, Dinners 
are painfully numerous. It seems as though 
society is most happy, when it is eating. 
Luncheons and teas and late suppers carry 


% 


‘month promises great things. 





Charles B. Wright, Mrs. W. 
P. Draper, Mrs. Drayton, Mrs. Robert Bon- 


ner Bolwer, Mrs. Charles Fry, Mrs. A. 
Howard Hinkle, Mrs. Hunt Slater, Mrs, 
Shepard, Miss Matthews, Miss Kimball, 
Miss Taylor, Miss Lawrence, Miss Train, 
Miss Berry, and Miss Hinkle. The guests 
drove to the scene in carriages, of which 
there were more than three hundred, and 
lined up about the inclosure listening to the 
music, 

The next three weeks are full of impor- 
tant happenings. Mrs. Burton Harrison is 
to give a rural fé@te, which will take place 
Aug. 23 on the lawn at Sea Urchins. The 
guests’ will wear costumes of the time of 
Mary Antoinette, and there will be enacted 
a sixteenth century farce called ‘“ The Com- 
edy of the Fan.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt will 
give their first large entertainment Aug. 
22. It will be a dinner-dance. At present 
the Vanderbilts are at Newport on a short 
visit. They are expected to return this 
week. 

A fancy dress ball is to take place at the 
Louisberg shortly. The costumes will be 
designed after Cruikshank’s drawings of 
Dickens's characters. 

The largest affair during August will be 
the entertainment in aid of the village hos- 
pital, which will take place’ Aug. 2. It 
will be in the way of theatricals. Mrs. 
Barney, Mrs. Whelen, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, and other well-known women have 
the affair in charge. i 

Of course the Horse Show commands the 
greatest interest at present. Everybody is 
busy making entries and providing for par- 
ties. It will be a very successful affair, 
and the class of exhibitors equal to that 
of Newport. e 

Society was afield Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. The mixed foursome tournament for 
the Ketterlinus Cup was played on those 
two days. Miss McLane and L. Gourlie 
took first prize over Miss Seely and H. 
Thatcher by the score of 2 up in a splen- 
did contest. The other entries included 
Mrs. T. G. Condon and R. K. Thorndike, 
Mrs. Bowen and J. B. Bowen, Miss Robin- 
son and G. O. Thatcher, Mrs. Huger Pratt 
and Mr. Greppo, Miss Sedley and Huger 
Pratt, and Miss Hinkle and Charles. Hin- 
kle. A large crowd of spectators followed 
the match. 

Tennis is making a strong bid for popu- 
larity this season, and the courts at Kebo 
are always occupied and a crowd waiting. 
The mixed double tournament for the Bar- 
ney cups was begun Thursday. Some of 


the entries included Phoenix Ingraham, 
Cc. B. Wright, R. K. Thorndike, Miss 
Whelen, Miss Seely, Miss Hinkle, Miss 


Sharswood, Miss Robinson, Miss McLane, 


Mrs. Ireland, Mrs. Emmett, and Richard 
Derby. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Dimmock ar- 


rived early in the week, and will be at the 
Tallyrand cottage the remainder of the 
season. 

Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. William 
Lawrence Green, and the Countess Langier- 
Villars are the committee having in charge 
the arrangements for the cup awards in the 
coming Horse Show. 

The Olympia, flagship of the North At- 
lantic Squadron, will not be here as ex- 
pected. She has been ordered to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for repairs. Admiral 
Higginson will carry his flag on the Kear- 
sarge. The squadron is expected here the 
last week in August. 

William C. Whitney will return to Bar 
Harbor after the racing season at Sara- 
toga. 

The Countess Langlier-Villars dined a 
party of twelve Saturday evening at the 
home of her father, Johnston Livingston. 
The party included Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Coles, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fry, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis MacNutt of Rome, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Count Langier- 
Villars, and Johnston Livingston. 

The second of the dancing classes was 
given at the Malvern Saturday night under 
the patronage of Mrs. C. K. Wright, Mrs. 
Munnikhuysen, and Mrs. Biddle Porter. 

Aug. 23 has been set as the date for the 
annual regatta. Bar Harbor has had an 
unusual revival of yachting interests for 
the past two years, and the regatta this 
It will take 
place the day after the Horse Show, when 
the crowd here will be largest. There will 
be seven classes, from the sixty-footers 
down to the little twenty-five-foot race- 
abouts. Antonio Stewart is Chairman of 
the Regatta Committee. The other mem- 
bers include William C. Allison, E. N. Ben- 
son, William Lawrence Green, and Dr, 
Scheffelin. 


The harbor contains a veritable flotilla 
of yachts. They are coming now from 
both east and west. Those who have been 
cruising down the Nova Scotia way are 
returning, and those that have been at 
Newport have run down for a short visit, 
The Christobel, Adrian Iselin of New York, 
owner, came in early in the week.: The 
schooner-yacht Amorita, fresh from: tri- 
umphs at Newport, is a new arrival. ‘The 
Katumba, which has been at Newport with 
Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson, came home 
Monday. The Susquehanna, the Gorilla, 
the Rhada, the Geisha, and the Sachem 
are other steam yachts In the harbor. R. 
Hall McCormick, who has recently placed 
his new yacht Rappidan in commission, 
will leave shortly for Newport. 

The regular weekly handicap at Kebo 
on Saturday ‘showed the best scores of the 


Ait. 





notwithstanding that the weather 
Was very bad. L. Gourlie of New York 
won first prize, Sumner Gerard was scc- 
ond, and G. O. Thatcher third. Among the 
other entries were Arden Robbins, R. K. 
Thorndike, C. Bridgman, and C. R. Auchin- 
closs. 

The knockabout race Saturday was won 
by the Rip, with the Bobs second, and the 
Helen third. Edgar Scott is the owner of 
the Rip. 

The Malvern hop on Wednesday was the 
kind of affair we have known in other sea- 
sons as the Malvern hop. It was genial— 
that about expresses it. There was 
present the largest dancing crowd of 
the season They did not however, 
assemble until rather late. Dinners 
in quantities were, of course, given previ- 
ously. At the Inn Miss Fox and Mrs. C. 8. 
Wadsworth entertained. Mrs. Van Nest 
had a small party. Among the cottagers, 
Mrs. A. C. Barney entertained at Ban-y- 
Bryn. Count and Countess Laugter-Villars 
entertained at the Livingston cottage. 

Miss Fox’s guests were Miss Mae Gurnee, 
Miss Eleanor Willing, Miss Marion Law- 
rence, Phoenix Ingraham, Sumner Gerard, 
Ralph Pulitzer, Montgomery Sears, Jr., and 
Reginald Johnson. 

Mrs. Barney’s guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Cotton, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs, William Lawrence Green, 
Miss Conover, Miss Draper, Miss Barney, 
J. B. Henderson, Jr., and Capt. Bush. 

Miss Eleanor Sedley of New York came 
this week. She is staying with Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Huger Pratt at the Malvern. 

Mrs. J. L. Ketterlinus entertained at 
luncheon yesterday Mrs. Todd, Mrs. Joy, 
Miss Berry, Miss Draper, Mrs. Mears, Mrs. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Shober, 
Mrs. Allison, Miss Lawrence, Miss Taylor, 
the Misses Seely, Miss Hinkle, Miss Bar- 
ney, Mrs. Condon, Miss Robinson, Miss 
Shapley, Miss McCormick, Mrs. Ireland, 
and Miss Davis. 

A picnic to Somersville was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Haggin on Thursday. 
It couldn't help being a jolly event, consid- 
ering who went. There was only one mis- 
hap to disturb the otherwise even tenor 
of the occasion—some erring Somersville 
native stole a case of champagne. Con- 
sidering the brand, he showed his discrimi- 
nation and taste. The party was made up 
of Miss Lounsbury, Sumner Gerard, Mr. 
and Mrs. James . Gerard, Sir Alexander 
Swettenham, Countess Festetics, Miss Mae 
Handy, W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Mr. Louns- 
bury, Phoenix Ingraham, Miss Conover, 
Miss Davenport, Mrs. Edwards, and’ Miss 
Edwards, P 

Mrs. W. P. Draper entertained at iunch- 
eon Wednesday at the Boulder Mrs. Dra- 
per. Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Draper, Miss 

imball, Mrs. Haggin, Mrs. Joy, iss Car- 

nter, Miss Seely, Miss Sharswood, Mrs. 
impson, Mrs. Fenno, Miss Patterson, Mrs. 
Cushman, Mrs. Condon, Mrs. Moore, and 
Miss Lawrence, 

The largest dinner party of the season 
thus far was Bid. Tuesday evening at the 
Malvern, when s. James W. Gerard, née 
Daley, entertained. The guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lawrence Green, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. Wright, 
Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. Haggin, the Countess 
Festetics, Mrs. J. 8. Barney, Miss Struth- 
ers, Miss Whelen, Miss Conover, Miss 
Thomas, Miss Van Rensselaer, Mr. Isaacs, 
Mr. Robbins, Mr. Van Nest, Mr. West, Mr. 
Winslow, Mr. Linsey, Mr. Ingraham, Mr. 
Pulitzer, and Mr. Sumner Gerard. Follow- 
ing the dimner other guests came in, and 
there was dancing in the music room. 

A delightful dinner was given Tuesday 
evening at the Summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Fabbri, when the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. Dave 
Hennen_ Morris, Miss Bend, Miss Leila 
Sloane, Miss Evelina Palmer, Harry Thorn- 
dike, Frederick Baldwin, and A. Fabbri. 

Mrs, A. Howard Hinkle was also among 
the entertainers Tuesday evening and dined 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Barney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Winslow, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Vos, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Joseph 
Pulitzer, Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, 
Charles T. How, Capt. Bush, and E, J. Cur- 


ley. 

Mrs. C. B. Wright entertained at lunch- 
eon at Tanglewold Tuesday in her usual 
charming manner. Her guests included 
Mrs. Slater, Mies Drayton, Miss Brown, 
— Newbold, Capt. Bush, and Mr. Ingra- 
nam, 

The large event of Saturday was the re- 
ception given at Ban-y-Bryn by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Barney of Washington in honor 
of Mrs. Hubert Vos and Mrs. Huger Pratt. 
All of the society leaders were present and 
Mrs. Barney proved, as usual, a very de- 
lightful hostess. Some two hundred people 
came to pay their respects. 

Mrs, J. L. Ketterlinus entertained at din- 
ner Thursday Mrs: Charles Curtis Harri- 
son, hirs. Van Nest, Mrs. J. Biddle Porter, 
Mrs. Howard Hinkie, Mrs. Meserole, Mrs, 
Hall McCormick, Mrs. W. W. Seely, Mrs. 
Alexander Maitland, Miss Ames, Mrs. Pu- 
litzer, Mrs. A. J. Davis, Mrs. Thayer, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Leeds, 
Mrs. Schofield, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Car- 
ponte, Mrs. Dodge, Miss Dodge, the Misses 

orrell, Miss Carey, Mrs. Drayton, Mrs. 
Patterson, Mrs. Shapley. 

The tea house on the Ocean Drive seems 
more popular than ever this season. Every 
afternoon this most enial resort is 
thronged with guests, who stop there on 
their drives for tea.. Alexander Robertoff 
is in charge, as usual. It is a pleasant 
half-way house, and a point of departure 
that makes the drive doubly pleasant. 

Miss Draper's ests at dinner at Kebo 
last Sat night included Miss Theo- 
bold, Miss Keyser, Miss Hinkle, aldrcpi 
Bates, Charles T. How, Mr. Goodrich, R 
naid Johnson, and Mr. Rogers. 

A camp has been built at Eagle Lake 
which will be sure to create and supply a 
eapital resort for picnics. It is located half 
way up the lake on the east side, and is 
conducted 5 Edward Smith of clam-bak- 
ing fame. It is picturesquely located, half 
hidden in the woods, yet so close to the 
water's edge as to leave all the beauty of 
the lake in view. A launch will take par- 
ties from either end of the lake to the 
camp, 


season, 


Unpublished Letter of Grant’s. 


An unpublished letter from Gen. Ulysses 
8. Grant, which tells some interesting his- 
tory ofthe young soldier's romance, came 
to thenotice of a New York Times report- 
er a few days ago. The letter was written 
from Camp Salubrity, Louisiana, at the be- 
ginningyof the Mexican war. Gen. (then 
Lieutenant) Grant had not long before that 
time left Jefferson Barracks, near St. 
Louis, Mo. It was near 8t. Louis that 
Julia Dent, who was to become Mrs. Grant, 
Nved. The letter is delightfully frank and 
characteristic of its writer. It was writ- 
ten to Lieut. Robert Hazlitt, one of the in- 
timate friends of the great chieftain'’s ear- 
Mer years. The document is now owned 
by Mrs. Mary D. Wilson of Niles, Ohio, 


who Is 4 relative of Haslitt, now deceased. 


Gowns Worn 
at Newport. 


RS. J. LAURENS VAN ALEN 
wore on Thursday morning an 
exquisite gown of all-over Irish 

embroidery, dead white, in a fine mesh- 
work pattern. About the foot of the 
simple straight skirt were two overlapping 
frills of Irish ruffling, and a frill of the 
same ran from the stock in front to the 
frills on the skirt’s edge, lapping a little to 
the left. The stock and belt were pale lay- 
ender satin. Mrs. Van Alen’s hat was a 
large flat affair, set back a little on the 
pompadour coiffure, with a full wide 
wreath of lavender silk roses in different 
shades running completely around it, and 
just above these on the left there was a 
large flat black velvet bow, 
—_o— 

Mrs. George Crocker was in ecru batiste 
embroidered in silk polka dots in white. 
There were three foot-deep flounces edged 
with lavender satin, a battlement pattern, 
the satin battlements running up on the 
flounces. The bodice was a tight-fitting 
all-over embroidered batiste, the sleeves 
fitted closely, and the stock was white 
chiffon and tulle, with a fluffy bow in the 
back. Her hat described a point in front, 
was raised and rolled at the sides and back, 
and the edge was finished with soft folds 
of white chiffon. There were bows of the 
chiffon, a touch of black velvet ribbon, and 
some white flowers on the hat. 


o— 


Miss Anna Sands wore a pale blue and 
white organdie frock, the background white, 
with a fine scrollwork in blue. The skirt 
was formed of strips of the organdie and 
bands of Valenciennes lace. The vertical 
strips, or panels, of the organdie were per- 
haps an inch and a half wide at the belt, 
and were laid in tiny tucks, and widened 
out to some five inches at the bottom, end- 
ing just above a ruffle or band of cross- 
wise insertions of the lace. These inser- 
tions crossed and formed diamond-shaped 
designs, the centre of these diamonds being 
formed of blocks of the lace. The flounce 
at the bottom of the frock had the same 
style of decoration. The bodice was also 
formed of entre deux of the lace and or- 
gandie, the latter tucked. The large bishop 
sleeves had vertical insertions of the lace 
between the tucks and formed large puffs 
above the last wristband. The stock, which 
was part of a very shallow vest of tucked 
white organdie, was stiffened with feath- 
erbone and two strips of the narrowest 
possible black velvet ribbon were run 
through it. The front was formed of lace 
diamonds and organdie. The girdle was of 
folds of white liberty satin, with bow and 
ends at the left front. Miss Sands’s hat 
was a flat oval toque; deep pink roses were 
set closely together around the double brim, 
and bows of black velvet ribbon were ap- 
plied on the left of the crown. 

-——Q=—— 

Miss Beekman wore a white foulard silk, 
or rather the palest shade of silvery gray, 
clusters of wistaria-shaped black flowers 
were scattered over it, and from the belt in 
the back two broad insertions of black lace 
ran to the deep hem of the skirt. There 
were vertical insertions of black lace in the 
bodice, meeting those on the skirt, and 
giving a princess effect. The front was 
similar. The sleeves were bishop-shaped 
and small. A large indented hat of black 
and white crinoline and lace was worn, 
with a wreath of black satin roses around 
the front and sides of the crown, and a 
black chiffon veil with white dots draped it. 

——@— 

Miss Stewart wore a white ribbed cotton 
frock with large single pink roses with 
delicate foliage scattered over it. The 
skirt, very scant, had an insertion of 
cream-colored lace about six inches from 
the bottom, the sleeves, bishop-shaped, had 
puffs of cream lace let in above the wrist- 
bands, and the stock and vest of the rather 
close-fitting blouse were also of lace. The 
small, deep, ecru-colored toque, rolled at 
both sides and crushed in, had for decora- 
tions one large pink rose a little to the left 
of the front, and a fold of velvet around 
the crown. 

—@— 

Miss Daisy Pierson was seen driving on 
Bellevue Avenue in a plain black skirt and 
a blouse of lemon-colored crepe de chine, 
The blouse fitted closely, was pouched 
only a wee bit in front, and between the 
two clusters of four half-inch tucks on 
either side the centre band there were rows 
of polka dots embroidered in white silk. 
The sleeves also had vertical tucks, and 
these were let out above the embroidered 
wristbands to form puffs. The hat worn 
was white straw, with a moderately wide 
brim, trimmed with white ribbon and pale 
yellow flowers in front. 

—_@— 


Mrs. Clement C. Moore was automobiling 
the same day in a dress of linen-colored 
embroidery. The skirt was long and cling- 
ing, and the bodice and sleeves were also 
close, the latter being bishop in shape. A 
wide-brimmed hat of rought white straw, 
with a long made white feather starting 
from the right front and running around 
to the left, drooped over the hair in the 


back. 
a 

Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr., wore a white 
Swiss, with tiny white Maltese crosses 
scattered over it. There was a straight 
gathered six-inch flounce at the bottom of 
the gathered skirt, and at intervals of four 
inches apart there were clusters of: four 
half-inch tucks. The waist was tucked 


from shoulder, to .Delt,, and the sleeves 


showed lengthwise tucks that ended about 
four inches above the wristband and formed 
a full puff. There was a deep sailor collar 
laid in narrow horizontal tucks and edged 
by a four-inch frill of Valenciennes. The 
stock was white lace and satin and the 
folded belt was satin. The hat worn was a 
wide-brimmed white Leghorn, with a band 
of lace drogping all around the brim, like a 
valance, folds of white satin swathed the 
crown, and clusters of lilies of the valley, 
with foliage, were placed a little to the 
left of the front. . 

Mrs. John Clinton Gray made a beautiful 
picture at the Casino on Thursday after- 
noon. Her white hair was shown off most 
artistically by a spreading bow of black 
velvet, the bow having two wired straight 
loops on each side; where the loops ended 
pink roses began and ran all around the 
crown; the crown itself, which showed from 
the back only, was a coarse dead-white 
straw. Her gown was black dotted net 
over black taffeta. The tight bodice, with 
a white vest, was tucked to fit, and the 
skirt, which was fluffy from the knees 
down, had black silk ruchings, five in num- 
ber, about nine inches apart, as its only 
trimming, the last one being on the ex- 
treme edge. A full boa of pale blue feath- 
ers was worn, m1 

Mrs. Lewis Cass Ledyard wore one of the 
most original and striking costumes of the 
afternoon. It was of thin but crisp white 
silk, with a small and continuous scroll piul- 
tern in black. It fitted the figure closely 
There was a yoke of soft white mate~'1l 
and this formed a shallow V in the back 
which was outlined with a fold of black 
silk a quarter of an inch in width and from 
the point of the V this fold ran in a sloping 
line to the waist, where there was a similar 
fold which formed the only belt. This fold 
formed a perfect Y and was the sole trim- 
ming on the corsage’s back. The yoke in 
front ran almost to the bust line and had 
wide revers over the sleeves of white. It 
was closed from this to the belt fold with 
the black. The skirt had a tunic effect in 
back. The trailing lower skirt was edged 
with the black and the upper skirt was 
shorter in the back than in the front—where 
it formed the sole skirt. A.line of black ran 
up to the right of the centre back. The 
lower edge was also cut out in an up-turn- 
ing V shape, the V being to the right in- 
stead of in the centre. In front, on the left 
side, a black fold ran from the waist to the 
skirt’s edge; this was broken some ten 
inches below the waist line at intervals of 
six inches by three rosettes of the narrow 
black silk. These had steel centres. The 
hat worn was a large one of rough light 
brown straw, with a brim indented at in- 
tervals and forming an irregular, undula- 
ting line. A wreath of delicate pink roses 
and foliage rested on the left brim and 
front. 


Miss Josephine Johnson wore a pink or- 
gandie frock, figured in pink over pink silk, 
with soft fluffy frills about the feet and 
sleeves and a long pink feather boa. Her 
pink hat, which set back off the face and 
turned up sharply on the left, was trimmed 
with folds of mauve silk about the crown. 
The effect of the frock was charming, but 
indescribable, 


—> —— 


Mrs. Greene had on one of the~most effect- 
ive gowns, its long straight lines being 
especially striking. It was a creamy white 
organdie, figured in faint pink and tucked 
vertically from the deep yoke, nearly a foot 
in depth, to the hem, The heavy ecru lace 
that formed the yoke ran straight down the 
centre of the back. The tucked tight-fitting 
bodice had vertical insertions of the lace, 
as did the tucked sleeves, The hat matched 
the dress in coloring. 

—-©-—— 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who was playing 
tennis, wore a white pique skirt, cut 
straight, and which cleared the ground 
about two inches. The shirtwaist was of 
thin white material tucked. A white kid 
belt was worn. Her shoes were tan and the 
stockings black. A wide-brimmed hat of 
rough light brown straw had folds of dull 
green ribbon around the crown, and in 
front two tabs of pale blue material pro- 
jected like wings on the right side. A light 
brown chiffon veil swathed the brim. 

-— @-—- 


Perhaps the most beautiful gown was 
worn by Mrs. George Crocker. It was of 
white chiffon over white silk. The trailing 
skirt had narrow fluffy frills of the chiffon 
at the bottom, and each was edged with 
black; there were five or six of these. 
Trailing vines of leaves and flowers ran 
from the belt to the frills. They were very 
fine at the top, but broadened out to a 
width of six inches at their lower por- 
tions, and had medallions of dead white 
lace as centrepieces. The tight-fitting 
bodice had elbow sleeves of black lace 
applique over chiffon, and there were very 
full elbow frills, fully ten‘inches deep, cf 
white chiffon and black lace falling from 
them, the effect being most graceful. The 
lace flowers on the bodice and upper sleeves 
were outlined with a fine line of silver jet. 
Mrs. Crocker’s hat was solid black, set 
back from the face a bit, and turning up 
on the left, and a full black ostrich tip 
completely covering the right side. 

—@— 

Mrs. Frederic Edey, who ts visiting in 
Newport, wore a sweeping skirt of- white 
jcloth, trimmed, with scroll-like .bayds of 
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white satin a little below the knees. Her 
white blouse was pouched, and had puffs 
in the bishop sleeves, and was of a thin 
embroidered white material. Her hat was 
a large flat of black, the brim al- 
most covered with large white camelias, 
which showed also on the left side near 
the back under the brim. 


one 


recent 
satin. 
and 
mauve 
The 


Mrs. Pembroke Jones wore 
dinner a gown of brocaded 
The background was cream 
the large flowers were pink 
orchids touched with pale 
trailing skirt had a deep flounce of ac- 
cordion plaited white liberty silk, edged 
with a narrow ruching edged in turn with 
Another row of the ruching was ap- 
plied about four inches above. An insertion 
of applique lace ran around the skirt just 
above the flounce, running up on each side 
and crossing so as to inclose a diamond of 
the brocaded satin. The poaice had velvet 
shoulder straps, and was simply made, the 
centre front being of applique lace over 
white silk and with lines and touches of 
pale pink silk here and there. The neck of 
the bodice was finished with folds of pink 
silk. 


at a 
liberty 
colored, 

and 
yellow. 


lace. 


Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt was out auto- 
mobiling in a beige brown linen, the Eton 
jacket having black at its edges, the 
sleeves finished, at the shoulders and wrist 
with the black outline stitch, and the skirt 
quite elaborately trimmed with black. She 
wore a large light straw hat trimmed with 
black, and a chiffon veil. 

Mrs 
in a 


Hermann Oelrichs was automobiling 
white with small black 
polka dots rather far apart. It had a 
short Eton coat that disclosed the fine 
white blouse worn. A large white hat near- 
ly concealed by a brown chiffon veil com- 
pleted 


dead frock 


her costume, 

At the Casino hop on Thursday evening 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor wore a simple, véry 
low-cut gown of flimsy black with a hint of 
jet here and there. Not a jewel was seen 
on her. Mrs. John Clinton Gray wore on 
the same evening a trained gown of pearl 
gray satin brocaded in the same shade. 
Jetted black velvet bows were placed each 
side of the snowy coiffure, and a large ro- 
sette of black velvet was placed at the left 
of her corsage. Mrs. John R. Drexel was 
in turquois blue lace over taffeta silk of 
the same shade, and the deep flounce that 
came the knees was edged and 
trimmed with cream lace. She wore a tur- 
quois blue aigrette in her hair, and all her 
famous turquoises, the necklace trailing 
over her shoulders and caught across the 
bodice. Mrs. E, Rollins Morse was in biack, 
with a row of diamond ornaments down 
the front of her corsage and a rope of the 
same gems around her throat. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish took tea at the 
Casino Friday afternoon. She wore a frock 
of pale gray cloth and lace, fully as much 
lace as cloth, the latter being very heavy, 
and applied in medallions all over the gown, 
the material being cut from under it. Both 
bodice and skirt fitted closely and a gir- 
dle of yellow taffeta lala in folds with a 
chou in the back was the only thing that 
interfered with the princess lines. The 
under slip was yellow taffeta. Her hat 
was a medium size, double-brim affair, the 
brim filled in with small pink roses. The 
crown was of white straw and trimmed 
with flat bows of black velvet. 

-—-—-& 

Duncan Elliot was with Mrs. Fish 
She wore a foulard frock of a brilliant 
green shade with fine tendrils and small 
white spot-like leaves seattered over it. 
The skirt was long and had an applied 
flounce, joined to the skirt by cat-stitching 
in heavy black silk. A block of the silk was 
outlined each side of the placket hole in 
the back with the same cat-stitching, and 
the tight-fitting bodice and the small bishop 
sleeves also had vertical rows of cat-stitch- 
ing. A deep sailor collar of pure white Irish 
embroidery and a vest of white silk finished 
the bodice. A large but short boa of black 
chiffon was worn and a black hat rising 
high on the left was wreathed with the 
fluffiest of ostrich feathers. 

oe — 


Miss Kathleen Neilson wore at the Casino 
a frock of beige-colored heavy linen. The 
skirt was scant and clung closely, and the 
bodice bloused a little both back and front. 
The applied flounce was headed with a 
row of clover leaf designs six inches across, 
These designs were outlined with a fine 
white line and an inch from this a beige col- 
ored lace clover leaf was appliqued in the 
centre of each. Above this were four rows 
of the clover leaves at equal distances 
apart. Smaller clover leaves similar to 
those on the skirt were outlined and ap- 
pliqued on the back and front of the bodice 
and at the top of each bishop sleeve. The 
stock matched, and the girdle was a six- 
inch strip of pale yellow taffeta figured in 
Persian design and tied im the back in a 
knot, the ends sticking up sharply. Miss 
Neilson’s hat was a white straw trimmed 
with bows of pink satin ribbon, and on the 
top and at the back, with white roses and 
green leaves. 


above 


Mrs. 


Fresh Miik on the Ocean. 

It was on board a steamship that carried 
cattle to London. There were nearly 400 
steers on her, going over to be made into 
the ‘Roast Beef of Old England.” 

On the second day out a lady from Bos- 
ton, who sat at the Captain's table, asked 
bim, as she poured out some evaporated 
cream into her eeffee: 

“ Captain, is this fresh cream?” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the Captais 
blandly. 

“Why, of course,” hastily said the Bos+ 
ton lady, “ how stupid of me to ask such 


® question with al] thqse cows on board.” |. 





: Ad Astra. 
Love, you are late. 
Yea, while the rose leaves fall 
In showers against the moonlit garden 
wall, 
My firm hand shuts the gate. 
The nightingale 
Has worn himself with pleading; 
The fountains silvered tears are interced- 


ing, 
But what is their avail. 


Love, you are late. 
Long stood the postern wide 
With all my morning glories twined; in- 
side 
Bird called to bird for mate. 
Noon and the sun, 
The loves of bees and flowers. 
With folded hands unclaimed I marked 
the hours 
That saw my youth undone. 


Then cvening star 
And coming of the moon! 
Ah, not too soon, my soul, ah, not too 
soon 
Broke their soft grace afar! 
All consecrate, 
I chose my white path there 
And took the withered roses from my 
hair. 
Love, you are late,—too late. 
—THOMAS WALSH in The Atlantic. 


The Cost of Defending the Cup. 
From Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 

The exact sum of money paid for the 
Columbia in 1899 is not known, but the sum 
has been estimated at not less than $150,- 
000, Without a doubt it cost over $50,000 
to carry her through the season; probably 
the sum was much greater than this. In 
the first part of the season her owners 
paid $16,000 for three suits of sails. And 
then there was the Defender, which acted 
as a trial horse to the Columbia. It cost 
just $50,000 for her to be a trial horse, but 
it was paid without a groan. And now for 
the present season: 

It will have been noticed that the con- 
struction of each cup defender has cost in- 
finitely more than its predecessor. The 
fact is, the Herreshoffs have charged sev- 
eral thousands of dollars for each minute 
of extra speed. Following those deduc- 
tions the Constitution has unquestionably 
cost not a cent less than $200,000 to build. 
She has a large tender, the steamboat 
Mount Hope, and a crew of sixty-eight 
men. She has three or four suits of sails, 
extra spars, and the like, and she will go 
into dry dock before the cup races. Out- 
side of the $200,000 spent on her construc- 
tion she will probably cost the Belmont 
syndicate about $80,000. Then there is the 
cost of her trial horse, the Columbia. She 
will carry a crew of forty men, each of 
whom will receive $35 a month in wages. 
That makes $2,200 a month; $11,000 for the 
five months she will be in commission. The 
wages of Capt. Barr and the first and pec- 
ond mates will aggregate for those five 
months $6,000;-the tender will cost $7,500. 
Uniforms for the men have already result- 
ed in an expenditure of $1,000, and there 
is the cost of feeding them to be considered. 
This makes $25,000, and her sails and spars 
and overhauling and other particulars will 
easily cost another $25,000. It will thus be 
seen that, all in all, $350,000 is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the cost of defending the 
cup this year. 


The Earth's Bendings. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

Little bendings are in progress all the 
time the world over. The “ immovable” 
hills are bowing and scraping to each 
other constantly. Every evening, as the 
dew settles in the valleys between them, 
they nod to one another. So, likewise, do 
the mountains, even to a greater extent. 
Gravity is tugging all the time. And in 
London, too, where earthquake sensations 
pre practically unknown, the earth bends 
daily, and the buildings, like the hills and 
the mountains, nod to their friends oppo- 
site when the morning traffic begins. On 
Sunday, usually, their manners take a 
rest, excepting in such places as Petticoat 
Lane, where business flourishes in as 
lively a fashion as in Paris. Heine sak 
that even the trees made obeisance to Na- 
poleon the First when he entered Berlin. 
This was imaginative yet truthful, for the 
weight of the crowd along Unter den Lin- 
den made a tilting sufficient for Prof. 
Milne’s pendulums to have recorded dis- 
tinctly. One might say the crust of the 
earth acts like a steel spring, it bends so 
easily. 

Concerning Incomes. 
From Harper's Weekly. 

When Samuel Warren wrote ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,"’ that income, reckoned in 
British pounds, constituted riches. The 
London Spectator has been saying that 
Britons nowadays to be rich men must have 
incomes at least twice as big as that. 
Affluence in England begins now at £20,000 
ayear. It is hardly affluence at that even. 
but a pinched and anxious sort of ease that 
has to take thought of economies, ana con- 
sider the feasibility of self-denial and look 
out for rich alliances for one’s children. 
What does such an income provide? The 
Spectator tells us: A country house, hired 
shooting, a London house, a moor in Scot- 
land, six weeks’ yachting, clothes, food, and 
drink. There is nothing left. Truly being’ 
a rich man and enjoying rich men's pleas- 
ures in England is very dear bliss. Being 
merely comfortable seems about as good, 
and has the advantage of permitting accu- 
mulations which afford some pleasure as 


they grow, and ever feed the hope of ulti- 
mate circumstances which shall be con- 


spicuously easy. The Spectator says that 


the reason why being rich is so expensive 
now in England is not so much that rich 
men require more than they used to as 
that there are so many of them that they 
eve bid up the price of rich men’s lux- 
uries. It is a sad case, and may be worse 
when the steel men from Pittsburg begin 


to be felt-in. the British luxury market, 
The.cyee, may gome,from. the, decling, of; 


SvpJoN 


British trade and manufactures. That or 
something is already cutting down the size 
of British families. They averaged 4.17 
ehildren each between 1876 and 1880. Be- 
— 1891 and 1895 the average was only 


The Revival of Roadhouses. 
From Scribner's. 

There are certain old country taverns 
here and there, up toward Westchester 
and down beyond Brooklyn and over on 
Staten Island—not only those which every- 
body knows, like the Hermitage in the 
Bronx and Garrison's over by the fort at 
Willets Point, but remote ones which have 
not yet been exploited in plays or books, 
and which still have a fine old flavor, with 
faded prints of Dexter and Maud 8S. and 
much earlier favorites in the barroom. In 
some cases, to be sure, though still situated 
at a country cross roads, with green fields 
all about, they are now used for Tammany 
headquarters, with pictures of the new 
candidate for Sheriff in the old-fashioned 
windows—but most of them would have 
gone out of existence entirely after the 
death of the stage coach, if it had not 
been for the approach of the city, and the 
side-whiskered New Yorkers of a previous 
generation who drove fast horses. If the 
ghosts of these men ever drive back to 
lament the good old days together, they 
must be somewhat surprised, possibly dis- 
appointed, to find these rural roadhouses 
doing a better business than even in their 
day. The bicycle revived the roadhouse, 
and though the bicycle has since been 
abandoned by those who prefer fashion to 
exercise, the places that the wheel dis- 
closed are not forgotten. They are vis- 
ited now in automobiles. 


Trusts. Their Effects in England. 
From The Fortnigntly Review. 

Whether or not we like to recognize the 
fact—and willful blindness is one of our 
national failings—there is no disputing the 
truth, that an industry backed by the whole 
strength of the Government and the nation 
stands a better chance than an industry 
which Government and nation coldly de- 
cline to assist in any way. No doubt to 
back an industry, as Germany and the 
United States support their iron and steel 
trades, may involve a certain amount of 
temporary sacrifice on the part of the com- 
munity. But that in the long run the com- 
munity suffers cannot be proved, whatever 
the disciples of Cobden say, and they are 
very prone to substitute vague assertions 
for arguments. Moreover, in the words of 
Lamennais, ‘“‘ Human society is based upon 
mutual giving, and upon the sacrifice of 
man for man, or of each man for all other 
men, and sacrifice is the very essence of true 
society.’ For a generation we have been 


iMmiting competition within the State and 


restraining its crude and cruel violence. 
By innumerable laws and restrictions we 


have raised the standard of comfort and of 
life. But we still refuse to restrain the 
competition which comes from without, 
from countries where man is regarded as a 
mere profit-making machine. The cheap la- 
bor of the Southern American States, of 
Japan, of Germany, of Belgium, is freely 
to be allowed to lower our standard of liv- 
ing. Well may an American economic writer 
remark that industrially England has en- 
tered a cul de sac from which there ap- 
pears to be for her no retreat. For we are 
on the horns of a dilemma—either our high 
standard of living or our free trade sys- 
tem must go. 


Speculation. 
From The Forum. 

Nothing can be more beautiful from the 
standpoint of pure reasoning, and nothing 
is more vital to the smooth working of the 
great machine of modern civilized life than 
this transfer of capital through the 
mechanism of the stock market. Let us 
suppose the volume of capital seeking in- 
vestment, both permanent and temporary, 
to be as large as it is to-day, but without 
any common markets in which transferable 
securities could be sold. Then what would 
happen if a sudden demand for money 
should fall upon London, Paris, or New 
York? If the entire demand had to be met 
in gold, or even in trade bills of exchange, 
the result would be a drain upon the mar- 
ket where the money was demanded which 
would result in convulsion upon convulsion, 
in the impairment of values below any 
point ever reached in a “stock market 
panic,” and in the paralysis of the whole 
industrial mechanism of the country. Mills 
would stop and wages would cease to be 
paid, because the commercial banks would 
be called upon to denude themselves of gold 
and commercial bills, so that they would 
hoard with tenacity of terror what little 
money they had left. 

How does the stock market avert such 
dangers? Simply by substituting securities 
for money. If money becomes plentiful in 
a given market like New York, the surplus 
gravitates to the stock market. This in. 
creases the offer of money for securities, 
and the prices of securities rise. Such secur- 
ities are then drawn by the magnet of high 
prices from other markets, where money is 
less plentiful and prices are lower. The 
money, in other words, is drawn from 
the market where it is redundant to 
the market where it is most needed. It be- 


comes profitable to sell securities for money 
where they bring a good price, because the 
money obtained for them can be lent at-a 
hight rate in the market where it is scarce. 
The rate of interest for money thus co- 
operates with the fluctuations in securities 


to maintain, in the supply of money and 
loanable capital, a balance which is the 


more accurate in proportion to the ease 


with which securities and money move be- 
tween markets. 

The cost of shipping gold was once a con- 
trolling factor in the difference in the rates 
for money. Securities have mow to a large 
extent taken the place of gold in these in- 


ternational exchanges. The cost of ship- 


ment js smaller, the, risk is less, and the 


time required for making transactions, hag 
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been reduced by the use of the telegraph, 
the ocean cable, and the telephone. The 
larger the ownership of foreign securities 
on a given market, the more elastic is the 
cushion which that market presents against 
sudden shocks. Foreign securities do not 
usually suffer impairment from the same 
causes which affect domestic securities, and 
they therefore represent in international 
transactions the most perfect substitute for 
money. 


The Fount of Tears. 
“ All hot and grimy from the road, 
Dust gray from arduous years, 
I sat me down and eased my load 
Beside the Fount of Tears. 


“The waters sparkled to my eye, 
Calm, crystal-like and.cool, 

And breathing there a restful sigh, 
I bent me to the pool. 


“When, lo, a voice cried, ‘ Pilgrim, rise, 
Harsh tho’ the sentence be, 

And on to other lands and skies, 
This fount is not for thee, 


“* Pass on, but calm thy needless fears, 
Some may not love or sin, 

An angel guards the Fount of Tears, 
All may not bathe therein.’ 


“Then with my burden on my back, 
I turned to gaze awhile, 

First at the uninviting track, 
Then at the water's smile. 


“Then so I go upon my way, 
Thro’out the sultry years, 
But pause no more by night, by day, 
Beside the Fount of Tears.” 
—PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR in Ains- 
lee's. 


English Village Women. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

Female domestic servants come largely 
from country villages. Yt is a general com- 
plaint that on entering service they are 
mostly incapable of doing the simplest 
household work without supervision, and 
that only a small proportion ever learn. 
The reason is not far to seek. A couple 
of generations ago half the cottages in 
England were schools for the teaching of 
the domestic arts. These are no longer 
taught because they are no longer prac- 
ticed. Baking and brewing, cutting out 
and cutting down clothes, darning and fine- 
drawing, the care of poultry, the econom- 
ical use of food—all these will soon be 
artes perditae, as far as the cottage is con- 
cerned. Women used to be able to make 
their husbands’ shirts. Give nine cottage 
women out of ten nowadays a couple of 
dozen yards of calico, and they could no 
more turn it into shirts than they could 
turn a lump of pig iron into a dinner knife. 
Cooking, even in its simplest form, is being 
supplanted by the use of tinned provisions. 
To boil potatoes and bacon or to fry a bit 
of meat in a pan is about as much as the 
housewife can do. Women of the type of 
"Lisbeth Bede have been discouraged out 
of existence. The cottage woman of to-day 
has her pride, but it is not in the home. 
She slaves to save her girls from what 
she and they alike have learned to regard 
as degrading drudgery—the necessary work 
of a house. All she can save goes on their 
backs. ‘ Look at them when they go out,” 
she says; “you couldn’t tell them from 
the Migs Swetstones themselves.” But 
when they go to service they have learned 
next to nothing. Least of all, have they 
learned to learn. 


“In the Swim.” 
From Notes and Queries. 

This phrase is, one fears, bad English, in 
so far as it has acquired a soupcon of 
vulgarity which, in the first place, per- 
haps it did not possess, since it is thought 
to have originated from anglers being in 
luck when they find a swim or “school” 
of fish. Thus it has come to mean being 
in the popular current, either in opinion, 
speculation, or fashion—dans le mouvement, 
in the vogue with others. It is possible 
that the phrase was suggested to anglers 
by the Eastern metaphor, ‘‘To swim in 
golden lard,'’ meaning to be prosperous: 
“And, gentle Sir, when you do come to 
swim in golden lard” (B. Jonson, ‘ The 
Fox,’ I. 1.). 

Webster gives it as colloquial, and says 
the meaning is “to be in a favored posi- 
tion; to be associated with others in active 
affairs... The Imperial Dictionary also 
classes the phrase in the same way, and 
describes “the swim” as “the current of 
social or business eyents; the tide of af- 
fairs; the circle of those who know what 
is going on.’’ The Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable gives the origin as from an 
angler’s phrase, and says, “‘ A lot of fish 
gathered together is called a swim, and 
when an angler can pitch his hook in 
such a place he is said to be “in a good 
swim.” 


A Quagga’s Heels. 
From St. Nicholas, 

Bonavita, it appears, was standing on the 
bridge one morning when there arose a 
fearful racket in the runway, and, looking 
in, he saw the quagga tearing along toward 
him, He concluded that some one had un- 


fastened the door, and was just preparing 
to check the animal, when around the curve 


came Rajah in full pursuit. Bonavita 
stepped back, drew his_revolver, and as 
the tiger rushed past fired a blank cart- 
ridge, thinking thus-to divert him from the 
quagga. But. Rajah paid not the slightest 
heed, and {n long bounds came out into the 
arena hard after the terrified quadruped, 


which was galloping now with the speed 
of despair, A keeper who was sweeping 


clambered up the iron sides and anxiously 
watched the race from the top. Bonavita, 
powerless to interfere, watched from the 
bridge. 

Of all races ever run in a circus this was 
the most remarkable, It was. a.race for 
life, as the quagga knew and the -tiger in- 


tended. Five times they circled the arena, 


Rajah gajning always, but never enough for 
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a spring. In the sixth turn, however, he 
judged the distance right, and straightway 
a black-and-yellow body shot through the 
air in true aim at the prey. Whereupon the 
quagga did the only thing a quagga could 
do—let out both hindlegs in one straight, 
tremendous kick; and they do say that a 
quagga can kick the eyes out of a fly. At 
any rate, in this case a pair of nervous 
little heels caught the descending tiger 
squarely under the lower jaw, and put him 
to sleep like a nice little lullaby. And that 
was the end of it. The quagga trotted back 
to its cage, Bonavita put up his revolver, 
the frightened sweeper climbed down from 
the bars, and Rajah was hauled back igno- 
miniously to his den. 


A Dream of Treasure. 
From The Spectator. 

Dreams are often unaccountable, and per- 
haps what I am about to relate may in- 
terest your readers. When quite young—I 
was only seven years old then—I lived with 
my parents at a villa in Trieste, Austria. 
For weeks and weeks I had the same 
dream, although not nightly—namely, that 
in the night time I found myself at the 
bottom of the garden in my nightgown, 
scratching at a little heap of earth, and 
found copper, silver, and gold coins, and 
suddenly looking up, I found before me, 
and watching me, the sister of the land- 
lord of the villa, an old, haggard woman. 
Having dreamed this so often, I naturally 
related it to my mother, who repeated it to 
her friends. These friends, who were of a 
superstitious nature, tried to induce my 
father to buy the plot of ground in ques- 
tion, but he would not listen to such ab- 
surdity, as he was an unbeliever in spiritu- 


-alism. Well, some years later the landlord 


had occasion to build a lodge at the bottom 
of the garden, and while digging for the 
foundation a large sum of money in cop- 
per, silver, and gold coins was discovered. 
How is it that a mere boy of seven, with- 
out any knowledge of the place or of the 
history of the owners of the said ground, 
should have such a dream, which turned 
out true? 


The Drug Habit. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

A fruitful source of poisoning is to be 
found in methylated spirits. In factories 
where fine chemicals and pharmaceutical 
preparations are made, many nundreds of 
gallons of this spirit have to be used in the 
course of a year. This spirit is far supe- 
rior, of course, to the article sold at the 
oil shop or retail drug store; and many of 
the factory workers so quickly develop a 
liking for it that it is often necessary to 
watch them carefully to prevent leakage. 

Chloroform and methylated spirits are 
the principal, but not the only, form in 
which temptation comes to the employes 
in chemical factories. Agreeable but in- 
sidious drugs have to be used in large 
quantities, and many who have the han- 
dling of them seem quite unable to resist 
the opportunity of tasting. It was the open 
boast of one employe known to the writer 
that he had tasted everything the firm 
made or stocked; and the practice is prob- 
ably not an uncommon one. 

Many a victim of a drug poison which is 
slowly corroding all that is best in him, 
physically and morally, can trace his dead- 
ly habit to that unfortunate day when he 
began indiscriminate tasting, when he first 
ate of the tree of knowledge, and lost for- 
ever the paradise of those to whom is still 
vouchsafed the mens sana in corpore sano. 


The Laggard Knight. 

Too late! The mighty Dragon's crest of 

gold 
Lies cloven on the cavern’'s sparry floor; 
And flameless now the throat whence 
nevermore 

Shall blighting fume or blast of fire be 

rolled. 

But he, my Friend, lies lifeless—in his hold 
The venomed tongue his dying valor tore 
For triumph’s token—with the monster’s 

gore 

Sanguine, and stifled in its scaly fold. 

And diamond and emerald lie blent 
The ruby and the amethyst amid; 

And treasury is mine more opulent 

Than catacomb e’er stored, or pyramid: 
But ah! the deed illustrious I meant 
Rebukes the deed inglorious I did. 

—DR. RICHARD GARNETT in 

Queen and Other Poems." 


“ The 


After the Commune. 
From The Century. 

A man standing at the corner of a street 
heard two officers talking of the bravery 
of the troops. ‘“ Yes,’ said the loiterer, 
“if your men had fought like that against 
the Prussians, all this would not have hap- 
pened."’ The officer pulled out his pistol 
and shot him. ‘Our army has behaved 
heroically,”’ said M. Thiers. ‘‘ We execute 
with the law and by the law.” ‘ Where's 
your boasted liberty?"’ I asked of a friend, 
a Frenchman, Taking off his shoe, he 
searched the inside of it very minutely, and 
then said, ‘‘It has been there for the last 
two months, but I think it is lost now.” 

The method of formal execution by young 
cigarette-smoking Colonels, as above indi- 
cated, was the usual kind of execution. 
The honor of a firing party was reserved 
for a few persons of distinction, such as., 
Milliére, who had resigned his seat’as Dep- 
uty for Paris in the National Assembly to, : 
become a member of the Commune. e 
was placed in front of the Panthégn, and; 
with arm raised, cried, ‘* Vive le_peuple! ys 
There was a roll of muvrketry, a urmuk, 
and he was dead. As I was walkipg away, , 
from the sad spectacle 1 met Mr. Holt 


White of The Pall Mall Gazette, who said 


to me, “I am sorry I am too late, I 
wanted to see Milliére. People say he looks 
so much like Jesus Christ.’’ We then wit- 
nessed a sight that made us both shudder. 
Up to the previous day the fight had been 
going on beneath a glorious sun. and a 
cloudless sky. I was astonished to find 


how few traces of the carnage. were, to. be 


geen in the gtreets. The reason was that 
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the sunshine had dried the blood and it 
had become covered with a concealing lay- 
er of fine dust. Now, however, there had 
been showers of rain, and the effect was 
as if the very stones of the streets were 
bleeding afresh. Near the Panthéon, at a 
spot where several men had been shot, 
blood was trickling in sluggish streams to 
the gutter. Soldiers, fatigued with the 
day’s massacre, reposed on the wet pave- 
ment, using it also as a dining table. We 
saw them eating raw meat, which they 
were too fatigued to remove from the 
streams of blood that trickled about it—a 
sorry banquet for M. Thiers’s “ heroes ’’! 

To detail what I saw during the rest of 
the fighting would be to repeat in effect 
what is above written. Everywhere in the 
streets dead bodies were lying about. There 
Were no wounded, for the troops gave no 
quarter. In every direction the work of 
death and destruction went on; the human 
brute unchained, the imbecile wrath, the 
mad fury of man devouring his brother 
man. 

The part of the city in possession of the 
conquerors, however, was safe, though not 
comfortable to walk in. Scattered brains, 
limbs, bodies, and blood formed a ghastly 
spectacle, 

In City Pent. 

Oh, sweet at this sweet hour to wander 

free, 

Or follow some invisible beckoning hand, 

Among the moody mountains, where they 

stand 

—— the thought of their own maj- 

esty: 

Sweet, at the folding up of day, to be 
Where on the tattered fringes of the land 
The uncourted flowers of the penurious 

sand 

Are pale against the pale lips of the sea. 
Sweetest to dream, on easeful earth re- 

clined. 

Far in some forest's ancient idleness, 

Under the shadow of its bossy boles, 
Beyond the world’s pursuit and Care's ac- 


cess. 
And hear the wild feet of the elfin wind, 
Dancing and prancing in mad caprioles. 
—WILLIAM WATSON in The Century. 


Visions of Heaven. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Most popular of all the legends of the 
Middle Ages is that of the seven years’ pil- 
grimage of the Irish saint Brendan, the 
Sindbad of Christianity, he who set forth 
in a ship with his companions to seek the 
Islands of the Blest upon the actual seas. 
Though it is rather the vision of Barintus 
the hermit that dwells in the memory, since 
it was he who lured St. Brendan to the 
quest by the tale of his own landing with 
his nephew on the happy shores. East- 
ward in this case also lay Paradise, “an 
island,”” to quote from Mr. Baring Gould, 
“wide and grassy, and bearing all manner 
of fruits, wherein was no night, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ was the light thereof.” 
The two abode there, we are told, a long 
while without eating or drinking—‘ and 
when they returned to the monastery the 
brethren knew well where they had been, 
for the fragrance of Paradise lingered on 
their garments for nearly forty days.” 

Fragrance, ight, and music are among 
the chief characteristics of these visions. 
It may be recalled how these were also the 
frequent accompaniment of Buddha’s trans- 
ports. As when, after he had obeyed the 
call of the Unseen Power and renounced 
earth's joys that he might live the divine 
life, the air about him was filled with fall- 
ing roses, while music, multitudinous as 
the roll of waves upon the shore, sounded 
in his ears. Or, as when the whole uni- 
verse appeared to him like a garden of 
fragrant blossoms; and a splendor of light 
outshone, piercing even to those very dark- 
est recesses which, according to the auda- 
cious imagery of the East, the united rays 
of seven suns would fail to penetrate. 

St. Brendan was the uncle of another no- 
table seer of the seventh century—that 
century so rich in visionary lore—St. Fur- 
sey, who fell, says Bede, into a trance, and, 
quitting his body from evening till cock- 
crow, ‘‘ was found worthy to behold the 
choirs of angels and to hear the praises 
which are sung in heaven,” with stray 
echoes of which he afterward edified all 
Christendom. 


The Fulmar Petrel. 
From Good Words. 

The fulmar petrel somewhat resembles a 
eommon gull at a distance, but has a much 
more graceful flight, skimming the waves, 
or hovering by the cliffs, without percepti- 
ble motion of its wings. It makes its nest 
upon the grassy ledges and cliffs of St. 
Kilda, and is caught with a rod in the 
same way as a puffin, only, as it is found 
on the precipices, it is more difficult to se- 
cure. 

It was greatly valued formerly for its oil, 
of which each bird has about half a pint, 
and which it uses as a means of defense, 
and ejects with great force at the enemy. 
The present general use of mineral oils 
makes that of the fulmar of less impor- 
tance, but it is the purest animal oil in ex- 
istence, and is still used for various pur- 
poses, and also medicinally by the natives 
for sprains and bruises. 


Living in a Fool's Paradise. 
Brooks Adams in The Atlantic. 
Americans are disposed to assume that no 
coalition could ever be formed against 
them. Judging by the past, nothing can be 
more certain than that coalitions both can 
and will be formed against them, if they 
80 behave as to make such coalitions worth 
the cost and risk. Coalitions always have 
been made, under such conditions, and 
probably always will continue to be made. 
To be opulent, unarmed, and aggressive is 
to'put @ premium upon them. A coalition 
of this‘character was, in fact, contemplated 
1898,’&nd ig generally believed to have 
» ft abandoned only through uncertainty 
as to the’neutrality of England. 

a coalition of two or more pow- 
ich France were to be one; they 
possess an admirable base in the 
West Indies, in Martinique or Guadaloupe, 
and also convenient bases in Asia. No sta- 
‘tion on the whole Asiatic coast is more 
commanding than Port Arthur, held by 
Russia, Fleets, therefore, of any size could 
be concentrated and supplied close to the 
seat of war, and Eurqpeans compute that 
they could be concentrated against us at 

the least in the ratio of two to one. 
Our rivals believe that a couple of defeats 
“ecured by overwhelming numbers would 


settle the war; for fleets cannot be built in 
féss than two or three years, and they ral- 
culate that two or three years of isolation, 
resulting from the loss or control of the 
sea, would produce enough domestic unrest 
to enforce acceptance of their terms, Those 
terms, they assume, would suffice to in- 
sure their future safety. 


Trade Unions Kill English Glass. 
From The North American Review. 

“The story of the flint-glass trade is a 
very instructive one. This used to be a 
very extensive and lucrative business in 
Great Britain, affording highly paid em- 
ployment to many thousands of workers. 
These workers had, of course, their trade 
union. The union waxed fat, and kicked 
on the question of apprenticeship, and it 
succeeded in enforcing a strict limitation to 
the number of boys to be allowed to enter 
the trade in any one year or in any one 
factory. Having secured this, they put the 
screw on wages until they raised the pay 
of an ordinary journeyman to between £34 
10s. and £4 a week. The monopoly of labor 
was complete, but not the monopoly of 
supply. The Germans stepped in and took 
the trade bodily from under the nose of 
the Flint-Glass Makers’ Union, which now 
does not, in the whole United Kingdom, 
contain as many members as there are 
workers in many a single factory in Ger- 
many. The industry has gone, save two or 
three high-class concerns making costly 
tableware for the wealthy, and with it the 
workers, who either emigrated to America 
or sought employment in other overcrowd- 
ed avenues, Much the same kind of thing 
happened in the bottlemaking industry. Ap- 
prentices and production were kept down, 
and wages were forced up, until bottles be- 
came so dear that Belgium sailed in and 
‘scooped the market.’ German table glass 
and Belgian bottles now tell the tale, in 
every British household, of what aggressive 
and tyrannical trade unionism can do for 
the industries of the country. Let it be 


noted that the initial cause of the ruin of 
these industries was the limitation placed 
on apprenticeship, for that is one of the 
most dangerous and lamentable features of 
trade unionism policy as still pursued.”’ 


The Fer-de-Lance in Confinement. 
From The Youth's Companion, 

During the first few weeks of installa- 
tion in their cage the lance-heads, true to 
their reputation, became veritable fiends. 
On opening the door of this cage, the 
keeper was generally greeted with a low 
whirr, as the angry reptiles rapidly vibrat- 
ed their tails. This was soon followed 
by the flash of white mouths from the 
shrubbery. Moreover, the heavy glass in 
the front of the cage, facing the specta- 
tors, showed numerous little greenish-yel- 
low smears where the vipers’ fangs had 
been directed at some particularly bright 
dress or bonnet, as the owner of the same 
passed within range of their hostile vision. 

Gradually this changed. The creatures 
became used to their keepers and grew 
quiet. But here the danger increased. No 
animal is more treacherously dangerous 
than a ‘“‘tame"’ venomous snake. One 
moment it may lie apparently asleep; the 
next it has shot its body with lightning- 
like rapidity at some moving object, think- 
ing it food. Keepers would much rather 
see a snake demonstrate its feelings at 
once; they know then what it is going to 
do. It was at this time that a serious 
accident came near taking place. 

The keeper was spraying the vegetation 
in the cage with the lance-heads, when a 
snake, which had been quietly coiled about 
three feet away, sprang for his hand. The 
keeper, involuntarily jumping backward, 
was followed by the snake, which liter- 
ally threw itself from the cage and landed 
at his feet. The keeper executed a broad 
jump with admirable energy, and saved 
himself from the reptile’s fangs. 

On a moonlight night, some three weeks 
after their arrival, the lance-heads took 
their first meal in captivity. The majority 
of the venomous snakes are night prowl- 
ers; few will take their food, consisting 
of small rodents, in the daytime. 


The Last of the Mail Stage Drivers. 


From The Dally Telegraph, July 4. 

By the death of Mr. Stephen Philpott of 
Dover in his eighty-ninth year, the last 
of the mail stagecoach drivers between 
London and the Kent coast has passed 
away, to the regret of many friends. He 
regularly drove the mail coach between 
the capital and the Kentish seaport for 
many years, and when the railway super- 
seded that method of conveyance for the 
mails he drove the mail coach between 
London and Herne Bay. Naturally, he had 
many interesting reminiscences of old 
times, and was fond of telling how, when 
driving from London to Dover, he met 
Prince Albert proceeding to the metropolis 
for his marriage with Queen Victoria. Mr. 
Philpott drove the first coach in the fu- 
neral procession of the Duke of Wellington 
from Walmer Castle. 


August Guests. 
The wind slipt over the hill 
And down the valley, 
He dimpled the cheek of the rill 
With a cooling kiss, 
Then hid on the bank a-glee 
And began to raily 
The rushes—oh, 
I love the wind for this. 


A cloud blew out of the west 
And split his shower 

Upon the lily-bud’s crest 
And the clematis. 

Then over the virgin corn 
Besprinkled a dower 
Of rain-dews—and 

I love the cloud for this. 

—CALE YOUNG RICE in The New Lip- 
pincott. 


Melodrama in Ei Engtand. 

Henry Arthur Jones in The Nineteenth Century. 

Melodrama still fitfully flourishes in the 
provinces, chiefly in the second or third 
class theatres. Considerable fortunes have 
been made, I believe, by pieces which have 
never been heard of in London, while some 
old London successes still make profitable 
appeals to simple country audiences in the 
pit and gallery. But melodrama is ap- 
parently dead in London, and there is no 
very hopeful outlook for it in the prov- 
inces, 

; There’ fs stil! perhaps ‘a considerable fut- 
ure for gospel melodrama in the provinces. 


Many years ago I pointed out that a huge 
fortune was waiting for any one who would 
teach the British public to save their souls 
by the help.of religious melodrama in- 
stead of by religious stories. I did not 
misjudge my countrymen. And there are 
still, I believe, rich veins of superstition 
and fear and ignorance to be worked in 
the same field by any one who cares to 
grub in that soil. But melodrama, whether 
of the gospel or police variety, is not a 
form of dramatic art that national pride 
can take any great delight in fostering 
among the populace. 


Disappearance of Plants. 


From Longman's Magazine. 

It is very curious to come across, in old 
books, the names of plants and wild flow- 
ers which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were to be seen growing in Lon- 
don and its neighborhood. There are many 
such notices to be found scattered up and 
down the writings of Gerarde and Ray, and 
others of the early botanists. For instance, 
the little wall-rue fern was to be found on 
‘an old stone conduit between Islington 
and Jack Straw’s Castle,’ and the royal 
Osmunda flourished on Hampstead Heath, 
together with the lily of the valley. The 
mistletoe might be seen growing ‘‘ on some 
trees at Clarendon House, St. James's.” 
In Lambeth Marsh the very rare “ frogge- 
bit’? grew, “‘where any that is disposed 
may see it,”’ and the arrow-head in “ the 
Tower ditch,” and also ‘“‘by Lambeth 
Bridge, over against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's palace.’ In the ‘‘ moat that 
encompasses the seat of the Right Rever- 
end the Bishop of London at Fulham” 
might be seen the sweet-smelling flag, and 
the yellow water lily, and the scarce Carda- 
mine impatiens. The sweet-scented camo- 
mile was common at Westminster, and the 
wild clary in “‘ the fields of Holborne neere 
unto Grayes Inne”; in ‘a lane against 
St. Pancras’s Church” the wild lettuce 
grew, and the deadly nightshade in a ditch 
at Islington, and the beautiful marsh gen- 


tian on Clapham Common, while the rare | 


” 


“ vervaine mallow was to be seen ‘on 
the ditch sides on the left hand of the place 
of execution by London, called Tyborn.”’ 
Needless to say, these plants have long 
since disappeared, and what has happened 
in the case of the “all-devouring wen,” 
as Cobbett years ago called London, has 
been repeated in a lesser degree in many 
districts throughout the country. 


The Land o’ the Leal. 


In the Land o’ the Leal, where the heather 
blooms purple, 
The mist on the hills, and God’s light on 
the streams; 
Where the glen and the crag and the blue 
fir commingle— 
The Land o’ the Leal, 
dreams. 


that I see in my 


The scent of the morning, the breeze of the 
moorland, 
The glorious trees in their majesty stand; 
The ripple of water and rushing of river 
Are glorified there, in my health-giving 


land, 


The voice of the people, the Gaelic endear- 
ments, 
The clasp of the hand for the sake of 
‘ langsyne,” 
The bonnie wee bairns, and the hardy braw 
laddie, 
In the Land o’ the Leal where their wel- 
come is mine. 


In the Land o’ the Leal, 
roams ever, 
I stretch out my hands to the purple-clad 
hill; 
While the mystical beauty weaves patterns 
unceasing, 
And the spell of the moorlands is over 
me still. 
—HELEN URQUHART in 
Journal. 


where my spirit 


Chambers’s 


The Growth in the Size of Ships. 
From The Monthly Review. 

The growth in the size of ships became 
most marked in the closing years of the 
century. Ten years ago there was not 
afloat a single vessel of 10,000 tons; 
there will be twenty-five. In 1892 there 
were launched in the United Kingdom 37 
steamers of over 4,000 tons; in 1900 no fewer 
than 125 were built. Of the new steamers 
of over 10,000 tons to be born in the first 
year of the new century 5 will be over 18,- 
000 tons each. Who can place a limit on 
what the new century may see? It is stated 
by a well-known shipbuilder that he is 
ready °ven now to build a steamer of 50,000 
tons if desired. As far as material is con- 
cerned the thing is quite practicable, 
though it may be questioned if it is desira- 
ble to place such enormous risks on one 
bottom. But before further increasing the 
size of ocean carriers the problem to be 
solved is how to increase speed without in- 
creasing the consumption of coal. 


The Missing Link. 
From McClure'’s Magazine. 

In the jungles of Southeastern Asfa and 
the islands near by, which have long been 
known to science as the cradle of the hu- 
man race, and which are still inhabited by 
the very lowest orders of human beings, 
the pithecanthropus lives with the ele- 
phant, tapir, rhinoceros, lion, hippopota- 
mus, gigantic pangolin, hyena, and other 
animals, remains of which were found 
round about him, It has been computed 
that this ancestor lived somewhere about 
the beginning of our last glacial epoch, 
some 270,000 years ago. In other words, 
about 17,000 generations have been born and 
have died between him and ourselves. It 
will assist our understanding of what this 
relationship really means to. know that 
nearly 250 generations carry. us back beyond 
the dawn of history, 5,000 years ago. 


The Work of the Butterfly. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

In our growing apprehensions of the 
linked life of the universe the flight of the 
butterfly has gained a significance and in- 
terest far beyond the casual appreciation 
of its radiance and grace. It is no longer 
as the frivolous saunterer, who through the 
sunny days flutters his Nfe away among 
perfumed petals, that he figures. The 
beauty has its function, and subserves a 


~_ purpose tn the ecenomy ‘of ‘nature. 


e the bee, the butterfly is a workman in 





| be meted out to both. 


in 1901 | 
| decision for herself, 


| sustained 





11, 1901. 


God’s garden, and his mission to carry 
pollen from blossom to blossom, thus fer- 
tilizing and cross-fertilizing the seeds, 
Without these winged messengers of the 
air more than half the flowers in the world 
would be exterminated. Not only do they 
add to the color and loveliness of Sum- 
mer’s pageantry, but assist in its creation. 
Does it not ripen the interest of the spec- 
tacle to realize that the swarm of opales- 
cent insects one sees in the meadows, ed- 
dying in the golden sunlight, rising and 
falling in lazy abandon, swaying drowsily 
on the clover blossoms or balancing on the 
petals of the new-opened violets, in an ex- 
istence apparently fetterless and fancy free, 
are really seriously at work performing the 
function of their being? 


A Song from the Tenement District. 
The ministers preach an’ the church mem- 

bers pray 
An’ beg us t’ 
Steer clear o'’ 
path, 
merit 
wrath. 
They think the 

cause 
They've never crossed swords with the nat- 

ural laws 
Of circumstance 
derstood 
the fellers who've nothin’ t’ do but be 
good! 


live in a holier way, 
the pitfalls we find in our 
An’ instead of His 


God's mercy 


thing’s easy t’ do just be- 


laws which can’t be un- 


By 


They live in a mansion or cottage, Queen 
Anne’s, 

An’ such things don’t go with the 
of cans” 

Like a tenement does, where your doml- 
cile’s bare 

=ixcept for a stove an’ a three-legged chair. 

They mean well when thus they invite us 
t’ take 

Up some needed reforms, 
forsake; 

But Fate's bondage don't let us act just 
as we should 

If us fellers had nothin’ 


“ rushin’ 


an’ our old ways 


t’ do but be good! 


Oh, it’s six days o' workin’ for us, an’ the 
rest 

"Phat we find on the seventh ain't allers the 
best 

For morals, we'll own, what with cards and 
a “can,” 

But they're ‘“ throw-offs 
laborin’ man. 
Reformers the problem 

book— 
But in the applyin’ by hook or by crook 
Sin wins far more battles than maybe it 
would 
If us fellers had nothin’ t’ do but be good! 
—ROY FARRELL GREENE in Leslie’s 


Weekly. 


” that rest up a 


can solve—in a 


Women Convicts. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

A comparison of the criminal returns for 
men with those of women proves that ap- 
parently the tendency to become habitual 
criminals is far greater among the latter 
than it is among the former. The reason 
of this is not very apparent, and the sub- 
ject is too wide to be comprehensively 
treated here, but one or two possible causes 
may be touched upon. It must be inferred, 
in the first place, that the discipline of the 
prison does not produce such happy results 
among the women as it does among men, 
and the question naturally follows as to 
whether it is advisable that what is prac- 
tically the same course of treatment should 
Inasmuch as they 
are widely different in constitution and 
temperament, can it reasonably be expect- 
ed that one and the same remedy will suit 
both cases? Undoubtedly a course of strict 
discipline is beneficial to men. It is beyond 
dispute that it is possible to drill men, 
especially men belonging to the lower or- 
ders, into shape, but is this remedy equally 
efficacious with women? This is very much 
open to question. There are some who. 
would even maintain that a term of penal 
servitude tends rather to weaken a woman's 
moral force than otherwise in that it les- 
sens her will power. The habit of merely 
obeying orders without question, and the 
fact of her never having had to make a 
render her incapable 
of steering a straight course when she re- 
gains her liberty. She is not able to dis- 
criminate as well as she once was, and has 
a loss of reasoning power. Be 
that as it may, there are other causes 
which must be taken into account. 

Drunkenness fs a powerful factor in drag- 
ging many women of this class down, for 
once grown into a confirmed habit, few are 
able to overcome it. Further, it is more 
difficult for a woman to make a fresh start 
than it is for a man. Her natural instinct 
is to return to her home, if she has one, 
or, at all events, to the quarter where she 
is known, and where she will find herself 
among friends; whereas, a man does not 
experience the longing for old scenes to the 
same degree, and if he selects to avoid his 
old associates, he will find it more easy to 
make his way amid new surroundings, and 
be more likely to pass on his way unques- 
tioned. 


Hindu Dancing. 


From The Catholic World. 

Hindu dancing bears no similarity to that 
of the European. Stage acting in the shape 
of comedies and tragedies is hardly to be 
found among the Hindus. The chief char- 
acteristic of their dancing is their dress, 
which very often is horrible and grotesque 
to look at. Their dances consist in wrest- 
ling, jumping, and moving the shoulders, 
heads, hands, legs, as if agitated by vio- 
lent convulsions, to the sound of musical 
instruments. The Hindu taste for music is 
so marked that there is not a single gath- 
ering, however small, which has not some 
musicians at its head. The instruments on 
which they play are, for the most part, 
clarinets and trumpets; they have also 
cymbals and several kinds of small drums. 
The sounds produced by these instruments 
are far from pleasing, and may even ap- 
pear hideous to Eurepean ears. The mat- 
tuva, or conductor, is the most remark- 
able of all the musicians. In beating time 
he taps with his fingers on a narrow drum. 
As he beats, his shoulders, head, arms, 
thighs, and in fact all the parts of his body - 
perform successive movements, and — 
taneously he utters inart te cries, 

animating the musidlans by voice ma 





The news recently 
published that Great 
Britain was about to 
withdraw 70,000 men 
from South Africa, 
catised European diplomatists and foreign 
correspondents, who saw no reason for 
diminishing the force manoeuvring against 
the Boers, to examine the conditions on 
the various frontiers of the empire to see 
where danger might be impending. The 
news that the troops with Lord Kitchener 
were to proceed to India seemed to be 
quite unaccountable, for the horizon there 
was clear, save for some insignificant tribal 
disturbances in one of the buffer States, 
which could hardly lead to serious results. 
Two pieces of intelligence—one of fact, the 
other of comment—which have recently 
come to hand may explain why Great 
Britain is anxious to have a veteran army 
in India at the earliest possible moment. 

On July 20 last The Indo-European Tele- 
graph sent a communication from Simla to 
its London agent saying that traders who 
had recently returned from Kabul stated 
that the Ameer had been in failing health 
for some weeks. The dispatch was not 
made public until confirmed by a longer 
dispatch based upon a story that had ap- 
peared in The Times of India alleging that 
the condition of the Ameer was rapidly 
growing serious; this, however, was printed 
with official comments, adding that the 
Government of India knew nothing about 
the matter. The news was in consequence 
deemed of little importance and inconspic- 
uously presented in the London press. 

That the state of health of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, as a matter of information, is 
of the utmost importance to the British 
Government a Russian writer reveals in 
the Russki Myssl, and reveals it in such 
a way as to imply that he is fully ac- 
quainted with the fact that the death of 
the Ameer is a matter of the immediate 
future. It is also evident that the writer, 
who is described as an ex-Minister, is not 
aware that he is making any revelation; 
moreover, he explains that his only motive 
for writing at this time is because he be- 
fongs to the peace party. After rebuking 
the Chauvinism exhibited by certain Rus- 
sian journals in discussing Anglo-Russian 
relations in Central Asia, he discusses the 
importance to Russia of an early occupa- 
tion of Herat, which he admits could not 
be accomplished without alarming the 
whole of India, as Herat is the key to that 
territory. He then proceeds as follows: 


“ Abdur Rahman Khan is devoted to Rus- 
sia, although he receives a yearly subsidy 
of 1,800,000 rupees from the Government of 
India. He knows that Russia needs neither 
‘Afghanistan nor India. Asiatic despotism, 
in the shape of the Ameer, is necessary for 
governing the wild and predatory Afghans, 
and Russia would need an army of 100,000 
men to maintain order in that country. 
This fact is not calculated to make the an- 
nexation of Afghanistan by Russia appear 
to be desirable, and yet it is highly proba- 
ble that sooner or later the Russian stand- 
ard will fly from the walls of Herat. 


“The Ameer's death will lead to a bitter 
civil war, for a conflict will be unavoida- 
ble between the Ameer's eldest son, Sirdar 
Habibulla Khan, and the Ameer's second 
wife, on behalf of her son, Umar Jan. 
Both sons have an immense following of 
adherents. The waves of such a civil war 
will unquestionably break beyond the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan. Great Britain would 
occupy Afghanistan to restore order, and 
that would lead naturally to a Russian oc- 
cupation in the north, arid the Hindu Kush 
would form the natural frontier.” 

— 
The Moorish Embassy 
The Trials of which was in Paris is now in 

Morocco. St. Petersburg, where, it is 
expected by the Paris papers, that M. Del- 
cassé, the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, will have his policy adequately inter- 
preted to the envoys by the representative 
of the Russian Foreign Office. Le Temps, 
which is the acknowledged organ of the 
French Foreign Office, says that there is 
no doubt that a modus vivendi has been 
arrived at, tranquillizing the apprehensions 
of the envoys aS to French encroachments 
upon the real Morocco and fixing certain 
details as to common action for dealing 
with the marauders of the undelimited hin- 
terland between Morocco and Algeria. 

Although the Paris papers say that the 
Moorish envoys have left Paris with very 
friendly feelings toward France, two things 
have happened which, in the opinion of 
foreign diplomatists, have caused a jarring 
note in the farewells. One is a long article 
in the Magasin Colonial et du Voyage, by 
its editor, M,. Jean Hess, which accuses 
successive French Governments with dis- 
simulation in refusing, since 1845, to per- 
mit Morocco to have a frontier on the east, 
in order that France might always have 
an excuse ready, did circumstances favor 
the situation, to occupy Morocco. He 
proves his allegations by a long array of 
decuments, and becomes indignant at the 
spectacle of the hypocrisy of French deal- 
ings with Morocco, and shows his con- 
tempt for the French Foreign Office. The 
Moors, he says, want a frontier, just as 
Siam wanted a frontier, but the bureau on 
the Quai d'Orsay is resolved that it shall 
not have one, and the present negotiations 
simply add to the mass of hypocrisy al- 
ready piled up. 

The other disquieting circumstance was 


Why England 
Withdraws 70,000 
Men from Africa. 


IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


_ IN FOREIGN LANDS, 


the information conveyed to the French 
Foreign Office that the Moorish Embassy 
in London, which had gone there with the 
ostensible purpose of congratulating, in the 
name of their sovereign, King Edward, on 
his accession to the throne, had incidentally 
been purchasing large quantities of ammu- 
nition and a few rapid-fire guns from the 
Armstrongs and other firms. The inform- 
ant in England accused El Menebhi, the 
Moorish Minister of War, of being the cul- 
prit, and the envoys before they left Paris 
were harassed by requests to explain mat- 
ters. Their reply was that the Embassy in 
England has evidently exceeded the orders 
of the Sultan in the amount of money that 
it had spent in London for arms and am- 
munition. Thereupon a dispatch was sent 
to Tangler requesting the Sultan to disown 
the extravagances and the policy of El 
Menebhi. Reply was returned that El 
Menebhi had been removed from his post 
as Minister of War and that Abslam Zem- 
rani had been appointed in his stead. There 
the matter rests. 


a 


The Troubles It was thought likely in 
diplomatic circles in Con- 
in Albania. siantinople that inasmuch 
as Austria was evidently bent upon creat- 
ing such a condition of affairs in the Bal- 
kans as to render naught any effort that 
Russia might make to supersede Germanic 
influence in financial, commercial, and in- 
dustrial affairs, that she would be the first 
to advise the Porte how tranquillity might 
be restored in Albania and on the Servian 
frontier. The initiative, however, has been 
taken by Russia. Following explicit direc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, the Russian 
Embassy in Constantinople has made the 
following demands upon the Porte: The 
recall of Djomal Bey, the Mutessarif of 
Prishtina; the release of the Servians ar- 
rested, and the restoration to the Servians 
of the arms taken from them. The Porte 
promised to comply with these requests, 
but, according to the latest mail advices, 
has not done so, and Russia was there- 
fore preparing a list of still sterner rep- 
resentations. In the meantime, the fact 
that an Austrian squadron and an Italian 
fleet are manoeuvring off the Albanian 
coast is regarded with significance in 
Vienna, where it is variously interpreted, 
some papers saying that the presence of 
an Austrian naval force there is “ intended 
as a damper upon Italian and Montenegrin 
designs upon Albania,’’ while others declare 
that the two forces are prepared to act in 
unison should the status quo of the eastern 
shore of the* Adriatic be ‘‘ menaced from 
without or within.” 


—— S 


Most of the Paris 
papers have de- 
voted two or three 
columns every day for the last month to 
picturesque accounts of M. de Santos-Du- 
mont's balloon experiments, and when the 
weather was unfavorable for him to make 
an ascent the same space has been given 
to descriptions of his apparatus and inter- 
views with the aeronaut concerning his 
hopes and aspirations. Recently, however, 
a good deal has been said, with more or 
less particulars, concerning the prepara- 
tions of other aeronauts who are preparing 
to win the Deutsch prize from him before 
he can perfect his machine, and it is esti- 
mated that before the end of August there 
will be no less than half a dozen balloons 
and aeroplanes attempting to make the 
circuit of the Eiffel Tower in the prescribed 
time and under the prescribed conditions. 

Both Major Krebs and Major Renard, 
who won celebrity last Summer through 
their balloon La France, have entered the 
contest, the former with an aeroplane re- 
sembling the Maxim invention, to be driven 
by a new and particularly powerful motor 
manufactured by Panhard and Levassor, 
the great feature of which is that its weight 
is under eleven pounds per horsepower. 
Major Renard's scheme, on the other hand, 
is to fit a new motor recently invented by 
an officer of the War Office to a balloon 
similar to La France, but with numerous 
propellers which drive as well as automat- 
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; ically steer the balloon. 


The air ship which is the nearest com- 
pletion is the twin balloon of M. Roze. 
This structure is.composed of two cylindrj- 
cal cone-ended balloons, each similar to the 
one employed by M. de Santos-Dumont, 
but the propeller screws are not on a level 
with the car, but between the twin balloons 
and on a line with them. The motive pow- 
er supplied by the engine, which is situated 
over the aeronaut’s head, is thus imparted 
at the same point of the system as the 
ascending force of the gasses. Here are 
further figures concerning this air ship 
which, it is expected, will make its first 
ascension next week: The balloons are 
each 45 meters in length, each having a 
diameter of 7% meters. Each balloon, di- 
vided into six compartments, consists of an 
envelope of silk stretched on a rigid alu- 
minium frame. Six 16-foot tubes for each 
compartment connect the two balloons. The 
car is shaped like a boat's hull, measures 
about 40 feet in length, and can contain 
five passengers forward, besides the Cap- 
tain, while there is an upper deck aft for 
the two engineers. The motor of twenty 
horse power propells four screws, one pair 
imparting vertical the other horizontal 
motion to the ship. When the latter alone 
is propelled the motor gives 300 revolutions 


inflated the vessel, relatively, to its v: 

of 2,800 cubic meters, is only 75 

heavier than the air displaced, so that M. 
Roze strikes the mean between the two 
schools of aeronauts—those who favor 
“air ships lighter than the atmosphere” 
and those who favor flying machines, like 
aeroplanes, which are “ heavier than air.” 


—_@— 

A new edition of regula- 
tions for the French infan- 
try presents the subject in 
three small volumes instead 
of four large ones. Instruction in what 
corresponds to “ the school of the soldier” 
in United States tactics and company drill 
now fills only 150 pages, instead of the 250 
in the old regulations. The infantry are 
informed that they have nothing to fear 
from cavalry if they keep steady and com- 
mence firing when the cavalry are still at 
some distance. They are no longer to fix 
bayonets in preparing to receive cavalry, 
and the old formation in column on such 
occasions is suppressed, the infantry taking 
up the best position the ground will allow. 
In this, as well as in many other matters, 
much is left to, the initiative of the com- 
manders and the individual intelligence of 
the men. In commenting upon the new 
tactics La France Militaire calls particular 
attention to these matters and the change 
in the regulations, which now advocate an 
advance in open order upon a fortified po- 
sition which it is desirable to take by as- 
sault, instead of the old close formation 
and charge, and remarks that the lessons 
gained on South African battlefields will 
dominate French tactics, if not French 
strategy, for many years to come. 


—_—e— 
A change of Government 
A Coup d’Etat 145 just taken place in 
in Nepal. one of the minor kingdoms 
of India, in the Himalayan region, which 
is of considerable importance to the British 
Government. In Nepal the Prime Minister 
holds his position for life, or at the pleas- 
ure of the King, and is an actual power be- 
hind the throne. Of late Nepal, owing to 
its geographical position, has been the cen- 
tre of more or less Russian intrigue. Deb 
Shamshere Jung, the Prime Minister, be- 
came implicated, or was placed in such a 
position that he might implicate the king- 
dom, and so he was dismissed by the King 
and sent to the Darjiling frontier under 
escort. It is not believed, however, that the 
overthrow of Deb Shamshere was due to 
any strong loyalty for the British on the 
part of the King, but from the fact that 
the former's brother, who succeeds him, 
Chandra Shamshere, and who was recently 
appointed Generalissimo of the Army, is 
one of the most ardent British sympathi- 
zers in India. 

Chandra Shamshere was the first Nepa- 
lese undergraduate of an Indian university, 
and his education is far above the average 
of the chiefs of Nepal. He has spent sev- 
eral years in London, and is a keen student 
of military art, having his troops drilled ac- 
cording to tactics of his own invention 
which he believes to be particularly useful 
for the nature of the country in which his 
men may be called upon to operate. When 
Lord and Lady Roberts visited Nepal in 
1892 it was he who asked her ladyship: 
“When are the Russians coming? I wish 
they would make haste. We have 4,000 
soldiers in Nepal ready for war, and there 
is no one to fight.’ Moreover, the new 
Prime Minister is a personal friend and 
keen admirer of Lord Curzon, and a mono- 
gamist in a country where even the poorest 
soldier has at least two wives. 

—_e—- 

It has probably been 
For More British noticed by readers of 
Consuls in British commercial! and 
France. maritime journals that 
where the report of one 
British Consul appears, drawn from the 
Government Blue Books, and_ therefore 
more or less out of date, there appears ten 
or move timely reports from United States 
Consuls, reproduced from the neat broch- 
ures sent out by the State Department. 
This fact has just been made the subject 
of a communication from the British 
Chamber of Commerce to the British Gov- 
ernment. The difference between the re- 
ports of British Consuls and American 
Consuls, is that while the former give only 
what information they think may be of 
use to their Foreign Office, and usually 
upon demand, the latter, more as com- 
mercial than diplomatic agents, report on 
those things which they believe to be of 
interest to the commercial, industrial, and 

financial classes of their country. 

The annual report of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce in” Paris has just been 
published in a neat volume. It concerns 
itself principally with Anglo-French trade, 
showing that while Great Britain still heads 
the list as the chief supplier of France, 
she is closely followed by Germany; thus, 
while Great Britain increased her exports 
to France last year by about 18,000,000 
frances, Germany augmented hers by nearly 
52,000,000 frances. Another important fea- 
ture of the report is the complaint of the 
inconvenience caused by the lack of 
British Consular representatives in ,that 
portion of the Department of the Nord 
which includes such important towns as 
Lille, Douai, Roubaix, Tourcoing, and 
other places. At present, British Consuls 
in France are appointed almost exclusively 
to seaport towns, and have no direct mis- 
sion in respect of inland commercial in- 
terests; the directors of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce have, therefore, placed 
the following resolution upon the agenda 
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of Chambers of 

“That the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government be ‘called to the fact that 
there are no British Consuls or Consular 
agents to watch over British interests in 
such important manufacturing districts as 
Lille, Douai, Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Se- 
dan, in which the cotton and woolen goods 
and iron and steel manufacturers are so 
deeply interested; that there are no Brit- 
ish reports in existence accessible to the 
public on the growth of trade in these 
districts beyond a report on the trade of 
Roubaix in 1886; and that, in the opinion 
of the association, our Consular service in 
France should be revised so as to ade- 
quately represent all the chief manufactur- 
ing districts.” 

— —~ 


A curious ceremony 
The Remainsof was recently witnessed 
St. Edmund, in Arundel, England, 
when the body of St. 
Edmund, ancient king of East Anglia, and 
martyr, was consigned to the keeping of 
the Duke of Norfolk. St. Edmund, students 
of English history will recall, was mar- 
tyred by the Danes in A. D. 870, and bur- 
ied at Bury St. Edmunds, where his relics 
were venerated until the reign of King 
John, when, during the Barons’ War, in 
1217,. his body was taken by the son of 
the King of France, afterwards Louis 
VIII., who had come to the aid of the 
Barons, and removed a few years after- 
wards to Toulouse, where it has remained 
until its return to England the other day. 
The idea of transferring the body was the 
subject of a long conversation between the 
Pope and the Duke of Norfolk when the 
latter visited Rome last Winter, and about 
a month ago his Holiness asked the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse to allow the body to be 
taken to England that it might be entombed 
in the new Roman Catholic Cathedral now 
being built in Westminster. The Archbish- 
op having assented, the relics were taken 
to Rome, and his Holiness commissioned 
Mgr. Merry del Val, Archbishop of Nicoea, 
to take the body to England. The Mon- 
signor accordingly arrived with his charge 
in Arundel, where he was met by the Duke 
of Norfolk. It was deposited at first in 
the Fitzalan Chapel, and then committed 
to the charge of the Duke as its most fit- 
ting guardian until the cathedral should be 
ready to receive it. Cardinal Vaughan, the 
Bishop of Southwark; Mgr. Stonor, Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond; Mgr. Patterson, Bish- 
op of Emmaus; Mgr. Brindle, Bishop of 
Hermopolis; Mgr. Stanley, Mgr. Fenton, 
Vicar General of Westminster, and some 
other prelates assembled in Arundel to do 
honor to the saint. There was a short serv- 
ice in the chapel on the arrival of the 
body, and the next day it was solemnly 
carried in procession to the Duke's castle 
and deposited in his domestic chapel, where 
it will remain until a fitting shrine is pro- 
vided for it in the Westminster Cathedral. 


—_o — 


Le Temps of Paris, 
which for some time 
has been recognized 
as the official organ of the French Foreign 
Office under the Waldeck-Rousseau Ad- 
ministration, recently presented an impor- 
tant communiqué from M. Pichon, formerly 
Minister in Peking, in the form of an inter- 
view. M. Pichon—that is to say, in this 
case, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs—be- 
lieves that the present situation in China 
marks a truce rather than a permanent set- 
tlement of a question “which has long 
menaced the civilization of the world.” As 
far as the present position of the powers in 
the Far East is concerned, it is intimated 
that the fate of France is bound up in that 
of Russia, still— 


“England remains the great commer- 
cial and maritime power that she has 
always been. She has, nevertheless, eager 
and strong competitors. Times are growing 
hard. Germany, America, (the United 
States.) and Japan are, from the commer- 
cial and economic point of view, gaining im- 
mense ground, especially in the Yang--tse 
region. China is no longer a commercial 
field open only to two or, at the most, to 
three powers. The whole universe has 
given itself a rendezvous there. The uni- 
verse can only gain rather than lose from 
this pacific competition, provided that it is 
frankly accepted as such. It is not to be 
doubted that great problems are imminent 
in the Far East, where a conflict between 
a young Asiatic power (Japan) and an old 
European power, (Russia,) which has im- 
portant interests in Asia, is always pos- 
sible. There, again, France can play a 
great role, as, thanks to her particularly 
close relations with one of the two powers, 
(Russia,) and to the friendly terms on 
which she now is with the other, (Japan,) 
she is able to contribute in a marked de- 
gree to the maintenance of peace. Thus 
would she render one more service to 
civilization.” 


France and China— 
Aun Official View. 


The Darky and the Ham. 


Several Southerners the other day were 
discussing with several New Yorkers the 
impossibility of teaching the negroes in the 
South to respect the rights of their white 
neighbors to their property. One,.of the 
Southerners said: 

“This story that my father was fond of. 
telling shows the spirit of the negro in the 
old slave days. My father was scelding an 
old slave for having stolen a nice fat pig. 
The old fellow listened respectfully until 
the old gentleman was through and then 
replied: 

“*No harm in dat, Marsa John; I jist 
took dat piece er property an’ put it in dis 


piece of property, dat’s all.’ ”’ 





